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Chapter 1. 


Washington’s Ideas ,concerning the Stamp Act— 
Opposition to it in the Colonies—Portentous Cere- 
monies at Boston and New York—Non-importation 
Agreement among the Merchants—Washington 
and George Mason—Dismissal of Grenville from the 
British Cabinet— Franklin before the House of 
Commons—Repeal of the Stamp Act—Joy of Wash- 
ington—Fresh Causes of Colonial Dissensions— 
Circular of the General Court of Massachusetts— 
Embarkation of Troops for Boston—Measures of 
the Bostonians. 

é 
ASHINGTON returned to Mount 
Vernon full of anxious thoughts 
inspired by the political events of 
the day, and the legislative scene 
which he witnessed. His recent letters had 


spoken of the state of peaceful tranquillity in 
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which he was living ; those now written from 
his rural home show that\ he fully participated 
in the popular feeling, and that while he had 
_a presentiment of an arduous struggle, his pa- 
triotic mind was revolving means of coping 
with it. Such is the tenor of a letter written 
to his wife’s uncle, Francis Dandridge, then in 
London. ‘‘ The. stamp act,’’ said he, ~ en- 
grosses the conversation of the speculative part 
of the colonists, who look upon this unconsti- 
tutional method of taxation as a direful attack 
upon their liberties, and loudly exclaim against 
the violation. What may be the result of this, 
and of some other (I think I may add ill- 
judged) measures, I will not undertake to 
determine; but this I may venture to affirm, 
that the advantage accruing to the mother 
country will fall greatly short of the expecta- 
tion of the ministry ; for certain it is, that our 
whole substance already in a manner flows to 
Great Britain, and that whatsoever contributes 
to lessen our importations must be hurtful to 
her manufactures. ‘The eyes of our people 
already begin to be opened ; and they will per- 
ceive that many luxuries, for which we lavish 
our substance in Great Britain, can well be dis- 
pensed with. ‘This, consequently, will intro- 
duce frugality, and be a necessary incitement 
to industry.” 522) _Asitow teustampaacn 
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regarded in a single view, one of the first bad 
consequences attending it, is, that our courts 
of judicature must inevitably be shut up; for 
it is impossible, or next to impossible, under 
our present circumstances, that the act of Par- 
liament can be complied with, were we ever so 
willing to enforce its execution. And not to 
say (which alone would be sufficient) that we 
have not money enough to pay for the stamps, 
there are many! other cogent reasons which 
prove that it would be ineffectual.’’ 

A letter of the same date to his agents in 
London, of ample length and minute in its de- 
tails, shows that, while deeply interested in the 
course of public affairs, his practical mind was 
enabled thoroughly and ably to manage the 
financial concerns of his estate and of the estate 
of Mrs. Washington’s son, John Parke Custis, 
towards whom he acted the part of a faithful 
and affectionate guardian. In those days, 
Virginia planters were still in direct and fre- 
quent correspondence with their London fac- 
tors; and Washington’s letters respecting his 
shipments of tobacco, and the returns required 
in various articles for household and personal 
use, are perfect models for a man of business. 
And this may be remarked throughout his 
whole career, that no pressure of events nor 
multiplicity of cares prevented a clear, stead- 
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fast, under-current of attention to domestic 
affairs, and the interest and well-being of all 
dependent upon him. 

In the meantime, from his quiet abode at 
Mount Vernon, he seemed to hear the patriotic 
voice of Patrick Henry, which had startled the 
House of Burgesses, echoing throughout the 
land, and rousing one legislative body after 
another to follow the example of that of Vir- 
ginia. At the instigation of the General Court 
or Assembly of Massachusetts, a Congress was 
held in New York in October, composed of 
delegates from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, and South Caro- 
lina. In this they denounced the acts of 
Parliament imposing taxes on them without 
their consent, and extending the jurisdiction 
of the courts of admiralty, as violations of their 
rights and liberties as natural-born subjects of 
Great Britain, and prepared an address to the 
king, and a petition to both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, praying for redress. Similar petitions 
were forwarded to England by the colonies not 
represented in the Congress. 

The very preparations for enforcing the 
stamp act called forth popular tumults in va- 
rious places. In Boston the stamp distributer 
was hanged in efigy; his windows were 
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broken ; a house intended for a stamp office 
was pulled down, and the effigy burnt in a 
bonfire made of the fragments. ‘The lieuten- 
ant-governor, chief-justice, and sheriff, attempt- 
ing to allay the tumult, were pelted. The 
stamp officer thought himself happy to be 
hanged in efigy, and the next day alae sy 
renounced the perilous office. 

Various were the proceedings in other places, 
all manifesting public scorn and defiance of 
the act. In Virginia, Mr. George Mercer had 
been appointed distributer of stamps, but on 
his arrival at Williamsburg publicly declined 
officiating. It wasa fresh triumph to the pop- 
ular cause. The bells were rung for joy ; the 
town was illuminated, and Mercer was hailed 
with acclamations of the people.* 

The ist of November, the day when the 
act was to go into operation, was ushered in 
with portentous solemnities. There was great 
tolling of bells and burning of effigies in the 
New England colonies. At Boston the ships 
displayed their colors but half-mast high. 
Many shops were shut; funeral knells re- 
sounded from the steeples, and there was a 
grand auto-da-fé, in which the promoters of 
the act were paraded, and suffered martyrdom 
in effigy. 

* Holmes’s Annals, vol. ii., p. 138. 
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At New York the printed act was carried 
about the streets on a pole, surmounted by a 
death’s head, with a scroll bearing the inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘’The folly of England and ruin of 
America.’’ Colden, the lieutenant-governor, 
who acquired considerable odium by recom- 
mending to government the taxation of the 
colonies, the institution of hereditary Assem- 
blies, and other Tory measures, seeing that a 
popular storm was rising, retired into the fort, 
taking with him the stamp papers, and gar- 
risoned it with marines from a ship of war. 
The mob broke into his stable; drew out his 
chariot; put his effigy into it; paraded it 
through the streets to the common (now the 
Park), where they hung it ona gallows. In 
the evening it was taken down, put again into 
the chariot, with the devil for a companion, 
and escorted, back by torchlight tothe Bowling 
Green ; where the whole pageant, chariot and 
all, was burnt under the very guns of the fort. 

These are specimens of the marks of popular 
reprobation with which the stamp act was uni- 
versally nullified. No one would venture to 
carry it into execution. In fact no stamped 
paper was to be seen; all had been either 
destroyed or concealed. All transactions which 
required stamps to give them validity were sus- 
pended, or were executed by private compact. 
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The courts of justice were closed, until at 
length some conducted their business without 
stamps. Union was becoming the watchword. 
The merchants of New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and such other colonies as had ven- 
tured publicly to oppose the stamp act, agreed 
to import no more British manufactures after 
the 1st of January unless it should be repealed. 
So passed away the year 1765. 

As yet Washington took no prominent part 
in the public agitation. Indeed, he was never 
disposed to put himself forward on popular 
occasions, his innate modesty forbade it; it 
was others who knew his worth that called 
him forth ; but when once he engaged in any 
public measure, he devoted himself to it with 
conscientiousness and persevering zeal, At 
present he remained a quiet but vigilant ob- 
server of events from his eagle nest at Mount 
Vernon. He had some few intimates in 
his neighborhood who accorded with him in 
sentiment. One of the ablest and most effi- 
cient of these was Mr. George Mason, with 
whom he had occasional conversations on the 
state of affairs. His friends the Fairfaxes, 
though liberal in feelings and opinions, were 
too strong in their devotion to the crown not 
to regard with an uneasy eye the tendency of 
the popular bias. From one motive or other, 
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the earnest attention of all the inmates and 
visitors at Mount Vernon was turned to Eng- 
land, watching the movements of the ministry. 

The dismissal of Mr. Grenville from the 
cabinet gave a temporary change to public 
affairs. Perhaps nothing had a greater effect 
in favor of the colonies than an examination 
of Dr. Franklin before the House of Commons 
on the subject of the stamp act. 

‘“What,’’ he was asked, “was the temper 
of America towards Great Britain, before the 
year 1763?”’ 

‘“The best in the world. ‘They submitted 
willingly to the government of the crown, and 
paid, in all their courts, obedience to the acts 
of Parliament. Numerous as the people are 
in the several old provinces, they cost you 
nothing in forts, citadels, garrisons, or armies, 
to keep them in subjection. They were gov- 
erned by this country at the expense only of a 
little pen, and ink, and paper. They were led 
by a thread. They had not only a respect, 
but an affection for Great Britain, for its laws, 
its customs, and manners, and even a fondness 
for its fashions, that greatly increased the com- 
merce. Natives of Great Britain were always 
treated with particular regard; to be an Old- 
England man was, of itself, a character of some 
respect, and gave a kind of rank among us,’’ 
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“And what is their temper now ?”’ 

““Oh! very much altered.”’ 

“Tf the act is not repealed, what do you 
think will be the consequences? ”’ 

‘“ A total loss of the respect and affection the 
people of America bear to this country, and of 
all the commerce that depends on that respect 
and affection.” 

““Do you think the people of America would 
submit to pay the stamp duty if it was moder- 
ated ?”’ 

““No, never, unless compelled by force of 
arms.’ * 

The act was repealed on the 18th of March, 
1766, to the great joy of the sincere friends of 
both countries, and to no one more than to 
Washington. In one of his letters he observes : 
‘““ Had the Parliament of Great Britain resolved 
upon enforcing it, the consequences, I conceive, 
would have been more direful than is gener- 
ally apprehended, both to the mother country 
and her colonies. All, therefore, who were 
instrumental in procuring the repeal, are enti- 
tled to the thanks of every British subject, and 
have mine cordially.’’ + 

Still there was a fatal clause in the repeal, 
which declared that the king, with the consent 


* Parliamentary Register, 1766. 
} Sparks, Writings of Washington, ii., 345, note. 
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of Parliament, had power and authority to 
make laws and statutes of sufficient force and 
validity to ‘‘ bind the colonies and people of 
America, in all cases whatsoever.”’ 

As the people of America were contending 
for principles, not mere pecuniary interests, 
this reserved power of the crown and Parlia- 
ment left the dispute still open, and chilled the 
feeling of gratitude which the repeal might 
otherwise have inspired. Further aliment for 
public discontent was furnished by other acts 
of Parliament. One imposed duties on glass, 
pasteboard, white and red lead, painters’ col- 
ors, and tea; the duties to be collected on the 
arrival of the articles in the colonies ; another 
empowered naval officers to enforce the acts 
of trade and navigation. Another wounded 
to the quick the pride and sensibilities of New 
York. The mutiny act had recently been ex- 
tended to America, with an additional clause, 
requiring the provincial assemblies to provide 
the troops sent out with quarters, and to fur- 
nish them with fire, beds, candles, and other 
necessaries, at the expense of the colonies. 
The Governor and Assembly of New York re- 
fused to comply with this requisition as to sta- 
tionary forces, insisting that it applied only to 
troops on a march. An act of Parliament now 
suspended the powers of the Governor and As- 
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sembly until they should comply. Chatham 
attributed this opposition of the colonists to 
the mutiny act to ‘‘their jealousy of being 
somehow or other taxed internally by the Par- 
liament; the act,’’ said he, ‘‘asserting the 
right of Parliament, has certainly spread a 
most unfortunate jealousy and diffidence of 
government here throughout America, and 
makes them jealous of the least distinction 
between this country and that, lest the same 
principle may be extended to taxing them.’’ * 

Boston continued to be the focus of what the 
ministerialists term sedition. The General 
Court of Massachusetts, not content with peti- 
tioning the king for relief against the recent 
measures of Parliament, especially those im- 
posing taxes as a means of revenue, drew .up 
a circular, calling on the other colonial legis- 
latures to join with them in suitable efforts to 
obtain redress. In the ensuing session, Goy- 
ernor Sir Francis Bernard called upon them to 
rescind the resolution on which the circular 
was founded,—they refused tocomply, and the 
General Court was consequently dissolved. 
The governors of other colonies required of 
their legislatures an assurance that they would 
not reply to the Massachusetts circular,—these 
legislatures likewise refused compliance, and 

* Chatham’s Correspondence, vol. iii., pp. 186-192. 
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were dissolved. All this added to the growing 
excitement. 

Memorials were addressed to the lords, spir- 
jitual and temporal, and remonstrances to the 
House of Commons, against taxation for rev- 
enue, as destructive to the liberties of the colo- 
nists; and against the act suspending the 
legislative power of the province of New York, 
as menacing the welfare of the colonies in gen- 
eral. 

Nothing, however, produced a more powerful 
effect upon the public sensibilities throughout 
the country, than certain military demonstra- 
tions at Boston. In consequence of repeated 
collisions between the people of that place and 
the commissioners of customs, two regiments 
were held in readiness at Halifax to embark 
for Boston in the ships of Commodore Hood 
whenever Governor Bernard, or the general, 
should give the word. ‘‘ Had this force been 
landed in Boston six months ago,’’ writes the 
commodore, ‘‘I am perfectly persuaded no ad- 
dress or remonstrances would have been sent 
from the other colonies, and that all would 
have been tolerably quiet and orderly at this 
time throughout America.’’ * 

Tidings reached Boston that these troops 
were embarked, and that they were coming to 

* Grenville Papers, vol. iv., p. 362. 
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overawe the people. What was to be done? 
The General Court had been dissolved, and 
the governor refused to convene it without the 
royal command. A convention, therefore, from 
various towns met at Boston, on the 22d of 
September, to devise measures for the public 
safety ; but disclaiming all pretensions to leg- 
islative powers. While the convention was yet 
in session (September 28th), the two regiments 
arrived, with seven armed vessels. ‘‘I am 
very confident,’’ writes Commodore Hood from 
Halifax, “‘the spirited measures now pursuing 
will soon effect order in America.”’ 

On the contrary, these “‘ spirited measures ”’ 
added fuel to the fire they were intended to 
quench. It was resolved in a town meeting 
that the king had no right to send troops 
thither without the consent of the Assembly ; 
that Great Britain had broken the original 
compact, and that, therefore, the king’s offi- 
cers had no longer any business there.* 

The ‘‘ selectmen’’ accordingly refused to find 
quarters for the soldiers in the town ; the coun- 
cil refused to find barracks for them, lest it 
should be construed into a compliance with the 
disputed clause of the mutiny act. Some of 
the troops, therefore, which had tents, were 


* Whately to Grenville. Gren. Papers, vol. iv., p. 
389. 
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encamped on the common ; others, by the gov- 
ernor’s orders, were quartered in the state- 
house, and others in Faneuil Hall, to the great 
indignation of the public, who were grievously 
scandalized at seeing field-pieces planted in 
front of the state-house ; sentinels stationed at 
the doors, challenging every one who passed ; 
and, above all, at having the sacred quiet of 
the Sabbath disturbed by drum and fife, and 
other military music. 


Chapter 11. 


Cheerful Life at Mount Vernon—Washington and 
George Mason—Correspondence concerning the 
Non-importation Agreement—Feeling Toward Eng- 
land—Opening of the Legislative Session—Semi- 
Regal State of Lord Botetourt—High-toned Pro~ 
ceedings of the House—Sympathy with New Eng- 
land—Dissolved by Lord Botetourt—Washington 
and the Articles of Association. 


HROUGHOUT these public agitations, 
Washington endeavored to preserve 
his equanimity. Removed from the 
heated throngs of cities, his diary de- 

notes a cheerful and healthful life at Mount 
Vernon, devoted to those rural occupations in 
which he delighted, and varied occasionally by 
his favorite fieldsports. Sometimes he is duck- 
shooting on the Potomac. Repeatedly we find 
note of his being out’ at sunrise with the 
hounds, in company with old Lord Fairfax, 
Bryan Fairfax, and others; and ending the 
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day’s sport by a dinner at Mount Vernon, or 
Belvoir. 

Still he was too true a patriot not to sympa- 
thize in the struggle for colonial rights which 
now agitated the whole country, and we find 
him gradually carried more and more into the 
current of political affairs. 

A letter written on the 5th of April, 1769, to 
his friend, George Mason, shows the important 
stand he was disposed to take. In the previous 
year, the merchants and traders of Boston, 
Salem, Connecticut, and New York, had agreed 
to suspend for a time the importation of all 
articles subject to taxation. Similar resolu- 
tions had recently been adopted by the mer- 
chants of Philadelphia. Washington’s letter 
is emphatic in support of the measure. ‘‘ At 
a time,’’ writes he, ‘‘ when our lordly masters 
in Great Britain will be satisfied with nothing 
less than the deprivation of American freedom, 
it seems highly necessary that something should 
be done to avert the stroke, and maintain the 
liberty which we have derived from our ances- 
tors. But the manner of doing it, to answer 
the purpose effectually, is the point in question. 
That no man should scruple, or hesitate a mo- 
ment in defense of so valuable a blessing, is 
clearly my opinion ; yet arms should be the 
last resource—the dernier ressort. We have 
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already, it is said, proved the inefficiency of 
addresses to the throne, and remonstrances to 
Parliament. How far their attention to our 
rights and interests is to be awakened, or 
alarmed, by starving their trade and manufac- 
tures, remains to be tried. 

‘““’The northern colonies, it appears, are en- 
deavoring to adopt this scheme. In my opin- 
ion, it isa good one, and must be attended with 
salutary effects, provided it can be carried pretty 
generally into execution. . . . That there 
will be a difficulty attending it everywhere from 
clashing interests, and selfish, designing men, 
ever attentive to their own gain and watchful 
of every turn that can assist their lucrative 
views, cannot be denied, and in the tobacco 
colonies, where the trade is so diffused, and in 
a manner wholly conducted by factors for their 
principals at home, these difficulties are cer- 
tainly enhanced, but I think not insurmount- 
ably increased, if the gentlemen in their several 
counties will be at some pains to explain mat- 
ters to the people, and stimulate them to cor- 
dial agreements to purchase none but certain 
enumerated articles out of any of the stores, 
after a definite period, and neither import, nor 
purchase any themselves. . . . I can see 
but one class of people, the merchants ex- 


cepted, who will not, or ought not, to wish well 
VOL. Il.—2 
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to the scheme,—namely, they who live gen- 
teelly and hospitably on clear estates. Such as 
these, were they not to consider the valuable 
object in view, and the good of others, might 
think it hard to be curtailed in ee living and 
enjoyments.”’ 

This was precisely the class to which Wash- 
ington belonged ; but he was ready and willing 
to make the sacrifices required. ‘‘I think the 
scheme a good one,’’ added he, ‘‘and that it 
ought to be tried here, with such alterations ag 
our circumstances render absolutely necessary.”’ 

Mason, in his reply, concurred with him in 
opinion. ‘‘ Our allis at stake,’’ said he, ‘“‘ and 
the little conveniences and comforts of life, 
when set in competition with our liberty, ought 
to be rejected, not with reluctance, but with 
pleasure. Yet it is plain that, in the tobacco 
colonies, we cannot at present confine our im- 
portations within such narrow bounds as the 
northern colonies. A plan of this kind, to be 
practicable, must be adapted to our circum- 
stances ; for, if not steadily executed, it had 
better have remained unattempted. We may 
retrench all manner of superfluities, finery of 
all descriptions, and confine ourselves to linens, 
woollens, etc., not exceeding a certain price. It 
is amazing how much this practice, if adopted 
in all the colonies, would lessen the American 
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imports, and distress the various trades and 
manfactures of Great Britain. This would 
awaken their attention. ‘They would see, they 
would feel the oppressions we groan under, and 
exert themselves to procure us redress. This, 
once obtained, we should no longer discontinue 
our importations, confining ourselves still not 
to import any article that should hereafter be 
taxed by act of Parliament for raising a revenue 
in America; for, however singular I may be 
in the opinion, / am thoroughly convinced, that, 
justice and harmony happily restored, tt is not 
the interest of these colonies to refuse British 
manufactures. Our supplying our mother coun- 
try with gross materials, and taking her manu- 
factures in return, ts the true chain of connection 
between us. These are the bands which, if not 
broken by oppresston, must long hold us together, 
by maintaining a constant reciprocation of in- 
terests.”” E 

The latter part of the above quotation shows 
the spirit which actuated Washington and the 
friends of his confidence ; as yet there was no 
thought nor desire of alienation from the 
mother country, but only a fixed determination 
to be placed on an equality of rights and privi- 
leges with her other children. 

A single word in the passage cited from 
Washington’s letter, evinces the chord which 
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still vibrated in the American bosom : he inci- 
dentally speaks of England as home. It was 
the familiar term with which she was usually 
indicated by those of English decent; and 
the writer of these pages remembers when 
the endearing phrase still lingered on Anglo- 
American lips even after the Revolution. 
How easy would it have been before that era 
for the mother country to have rallied back 
the affections of her colonial children, by a 
proper attention to their complaints! They 
asked for nothing but what they were entitled 
to, and what she had taught them to prize as 
their dearest inheritance. The spirit of liberty 
which they manifested had been derived from 
her own precept and example. 

The result of the correspondence between 
Washington and Mason was the draft by the 
latter of a plan of association, the members of 
which were to pledge themselves not to import 
or use any articles of British merchandise or 
manufacture subject to duty. This paper 
Washington was to submit to the consideration 
of the House of Burgesses, at the approaching 
session in the month of May. 

The Legislature of Virginia opened on this 
occasion with a brilliant pageant. While mil- 
itary force was arrayed to overawe the repub- 
lican Puritans of the east, it was thought to 
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dazzle the aristocratical decendants of the 
cavaliers by the reflex of regal splendor. 
Lord Botetourt, one of the king’s lords of 
the bed-chamber, had recently come out as 
governor of the province. Junius described 
him as ‘‘a cringing, bowing, fawning, sword- 
bearing courtier.’’ Horace Walpole predicted 
that he would turn the heads of the Virginians 
in one way or another. ‘‘If his graces do not 
captivate them he will enrage them to fury ; 
for I take all his douceur to be enamelled on 
iron.’’* The words of political satirists and 
court wits, however, are always to be taken 
with great distrust. However his lordship 
may have bowed in presence of royalty, he 
elsewhere conducted himself with dignity, and 
won general favor by his endearing manners. 
He certainly showed promptness of spirit in 
his reply to the king on being informed of his 
appointment. ‘‘When will you be ready to 
Pom) asked. George LIT, *** To-night, -sir.”’ 

He had come out, however, with a wrong 
idea of the Americans. ‘hey had been repre- 
sented to him as factious, immoral, and prone 
to sedition ; but vain and luxurious, and easily 
captivated by parade and splendor. ‘The latter 
foibles were aimed at in his appointment and 
fitting out. It was supposed that his titled 

* Grenville Papers, iv., note to p. 330. 
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rank would have its effect. Then to prepare 
him for occasions of ceremony, a coach of 
state was presented to him by the king. He 
was allowed, moreover, the quantity of plate 
usually given to ambassadors, whereupon the 
joke was circulated that he was going “ plen- 
ipo to the Cherokees.’’ * 

His opening of the session was in the style 
of the royal opening of Parliament. He pro- 
ceeded in due parade from his dwelling to the 
capitol, in his state coach, drawn by six milk- 
white horses. Having delivered his speech 
according to royal form, he returned home 
with the same pomp and circumstance. 

The time had gone by, however, for such 
display to have the anticipated effect. The 
Virginian legislators penetrated the intention 
of this pompous ceremonial, and regarded it 
with a depreciating smile. Sterner matters 
occupied their thoughts ; they had come pre- 
pared to battle for their rights, and their pro- 
ceedings soon showed Lord Botetourt how 
much he had mistaken them. Spirited resolu- 
tions were passed, denouncing the recent act 
of Parliament imposing taxes; the power to 
do which, on the inhabitants of this colony, 
““was legally and constitutionally vested in 
the House of Burgesses, with consent of the 

* Whately to Geo. Grenville. Grenville Papers. 
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council and of the king, or of his governor 
for the time being.’’ Copies of these resolu- 
tions were ordered to be forwarded by the 
speaker to the legislatures of the other colonies, 
with a request for their concurrence. 

Other proceedings of the burgesses showed 
their sympathy with their fellow-patriots of 
New England. A joint address of both Houses 
of Parliament had recently been made to the 
king, assuring him of their support in any 
further measures for the due execution of the 
laws in Massachusetts, and beseeching him 
that all persons charged with treason, or mis- 
prision of treason, committed within that colony 
since the 30th of December, 1767, might be 
sent to Great Britain for trial. 

As Massachusetts had no General Assembly 
at this time, having been dissolved by govern- 
ment, the Legislature of Virginia generously 
took up the cause. An address to the king 
was resolved on, stating that all trials 
for treason, or misprision of treason, or for 
any crime whatever committed by any 
person residing in a colony, ought to be in 
and before His Majesty’s courts within said 
colony ; and beseeching the king to avert 
from his loyal subjects those dangers and 
miseries which would ensue from seizing and 
carrying beyond sea any person residing in 
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America suspected of any crime whatever, 
thereby depriving them of the inestimable 
privilege of being tried by a jury from the 
vicinage, as well as the liberty of producing 
witnesses on such trial. 

Disdaining any further application to Par- 
liament, the House ordered the speaker to 
transmit this address to the colonies’ agent in 
England, with directions to cause it to be 
presented to the king, and afterwards to be 
printed and published in the English papers. 

Lord Botetourt was astonished and dismayed 
when he heard of these high-toned proceed- 
ings. Repairing to the capitol next day at 
noon, he summoned the speaker and members 
to the council chamber and addressed them in 
the following words: 

““Mr. Speaker, and gentlemen of the House 
of Burgesses, I have learned of your resolves, 
and augur ill of their effects. You have made 
it my duty to dissolve you, and you are dis- 
solved accordingly.”’ 

The spirit conjured up by the late decrees 
of Parliament was not so easily allayed. The 
burgesses adjourned to a private house. Pey- 
ton Randolph, their late speaker, was elected 
moderator. Washington now brought forward 
a draft of the articles of the association, con- 
certed between him and George Mason. ‘They 
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formed the groundwork of an instrument 
signed by all present, pledging themselves 
neither to import nor use any goods, merchan- 
dise, or manufactures taxed by Parliament to 
raise a revenue in America. ‘This instrument 
was sent throughout the country for signature, 
and the scheme of non-importation, hitherto 
confined to a few northern colonies, was soon 
universally adopted. For his own part, Wash- 
ington adhered to it rigorously throughout the 
year. ‘The articles proscribed by it were never 
to be seen in his house, and his agent in Lon- 
don was enjoined to ship nothing for him while 
subject to taxation. 

The popular ferment in Virginia was gradu- 
ally allayed by the amiable and conciliatory 
conduct of Lord Botetourt. His lordship soon 
became aware of the erroneous notions with 
which he had entered upon office. His semi- 
royal equipage and state were laid aside. He 
examined into public grievances; became a 
strenuous advocate for the repeal of taxes; 
and, authorized by his despatches from the 
-ministry, assured the public that such repeal 
would speedily take place. His assurance was 
received with implicit faith, and for a while 
Virginia was quieted. 


Chapter 117. 


Hood at Boston—The General Court Refuses to do 
Business under Military Sway—Resists the Billeting 
Act—Effects of the Non-importation Association— 
Lord North Premier—Duties Revoked Except on 
Tea—The Boston Massacre—Disuse of Tea—Con- 
ciliatory Conduct of Lord Botetourt—His Death. 


‘s Ae worst is past, and the spirit of sedi- 


tion broken,’’ writes Hood to Gren- 

ville, early in the spring of 1769.* 

When the commodore wrote this, 
his ships were in the harbor, and troops oc- 
cupied the town, and he flattered himself that 
at length turbulent Boston was quelled. But 
it only awaited its time to be seditious accord- 
ing to rule; there was always an irresistible 
‘“method in its madness.”’ 

In the month of May, the General Court, 
hitherto prorogued, met according to charter. 
A committee immediately waited on the gover- 
nor, stating it was impossible to do business 
with dignity and freedom while the town was 

* Grenville Papers, vol. iti. 
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invested by sea and land, and a military guard 
was stationed at the state-house, with cannon 
pointed at the door; and they requested the gov- 
ernor, as His Majesty’s representative, to have 
such forces removed out of the port and gates 
of the city during the session of the Assembly. 
The governor replied that he had no author- 
ity over either the ships or the troops. The 
court persisted in refusing to transact business 
while so circumstanced, and the governor was 
obliged to transfer the session to Cambridge. 
There he addressed a message to that body in 
July, requiring funds for the payment of the 
troops, and quarters for their accommodation. 
The Assembly, after ample discussion of past 
grievances, resolved, that the establishment of 
a standing army in the colony in a time of 
peace was an invasion of natural rights; that a 
standing army was not known as a part of the 
British constitution, and that the sending an 
armed force to aid the civil authority was unpre- 
cedented, and highly dangerous to the people. 
After waiting some days without receiving 
an answer to his message, the governor sent 
to know whether the Assembly would, or would 
not, make provision for the troops. In their 
reply, they followed the example of the Legis- 
lature of New York, in commenting on the 
mutiny, or billeting act, and ended by declin- 
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ing to furnish funds for the purposes specified, 
‘“being incompatible with their own honor and 
interest, and their duty to their constituents.’’ 
They were in consequence again prorogued, to 
meet in Boston on the roth of January. 

So stood affairs in Massachusetts. Jn the 
meantime, the non-importation associations, 
being generally observed throughout the col- 
onies, produced the effect on British commerce 
which Washington had anticipated, and Par- 
liament was incessantly importuned by peti- 
tions from British merchants, imploring its 
intervention to save them from ruin. 

Early in 1770, an important change took 
place in the British cabinet. The Duke of 
Grafton suddenly resigned, and the reins of 
government passed into the hands of Lord 
North. He was a man of limited capacity, 
but a favorite of the king, and subservient to 
his narrow colonial policy. His administra- 
tion, so eventful to America, commenced with 
an error. In the month of March, an act was 
passed, revoking all the duties laid in 1767, 
excepting that on tea. This single tax was 
continued, as he observed, ‘‘to maintain the par- 
liamentary right of taxation,’’—the very right 
which was the grand object of contest. In this, 
however, he was in fact yielding, against his 
better judgment, to the tenacity of the king. 
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He endeavored to reconcile the opposition, 
and perhaps himself, to the measure, by plausi- 
ble reasoning. An impost of threepence on 
the pound could never, he alleged, be opposed 
by the colonists, unless they were determined 
to rebel against Great Britain. Besides, a duty 
on that article, payable in England, and 
amounting to nearly one shilling on the pound, 
was taken off on its exportation to America, 
so that the inhabitants of the colonies saved 

. ninepence on the pound. 

Here was the stumbling-block at the thresh- 
old of Lord North’s administration. In vain 
the members of the opposition urged that this 
single exception, while it would produce no 
revenue, would keep alive the whole cause of 
contention ; that so long as a single external 
duty was enforced, the colonies would consider 
their rights invaded and would remain un- 
appeased. Lord North was not to be convinced ; 
or rather, he knew the royal will was inflexible, 
and he complied with its behests. ‘‘ The 
properest time to exert our right to taxation,”’ 
said he, ‘‘is when the right is refused. ‘To 
temporize is to yield ; and the authority of the 
mother country, if it is now unsupported, will 
be relinquished forever: @ fotal repeal cannot be 
thought of till America is prostrate at our feet.’’* 


* Holmes’s Amer. Annals, vol. ii., p. 173. 
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On the very day in which this ominous bill 
was passed in Parliament, a sinister occurrence 
took place in Boston. Some of the young men 
of the place insulted the military while under 
arms ; the latter resented it; the young men, 
after a scuffle were put to flight, and pursued. 
The alarm bells rang ; a mob assembled ; the 
custom-house was threatened; the troops in 
protecting it were assailed with clubs and 
stones, and obliged to use their fire-arms, be- 
fore the tumult could be quelled. Four of the 
populace were killed, and several wounded. 
The troops were now removed from the town, 
which remained in the highest state of exasper- 
ation ; and this untoward occurrence received 
the opprobrious and somewhat extravagant 
name of “‘ the Boston massacre.”’ 

The colonists, as a matter of convenience, 
resumed the consumption of those articles on 
which the duties had been repealed ; but con- 
tinued, on principle, the rigorous disuse of tea, 
excepting such as had beensmuggledin. New 
England was particularly earnest in the matter ; 
many of the inhabitants, in the spirit of their 
Puritan progenitors, made a covenant to drink 
no more of the forbidden beverage, until the 
duty on tea should be repealed. 

In Virginia the public discontents, which 
had been allayed by the conciliatory conduct 
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of Lord Botetourt, and by his assurances, made 
on the strength of. letters received from the 
ministry, that the grievances complained of 
would be speedily redressed, now broke out 
with more violence thanever. The Virginians 
spurned the mock-remedy which left the real 
cause of complaint untouched. His lordship 
also felt deeply wounded by the disingenuous- 
ness of ministers which led him into sucha 
predicament, and wrote home demanding his 
discharge. Before it arrived, an attack of 
bilious fever, acting upon a delicate and sensi- 
tive frame, enfeebled by anxiety and chagrin, 
laid him in his grave. He left behind him a 
name endeared to the Virginians by his amiable 
manners, his liberal patronage of the arts, and, 
above all, by his zealous intercession for their 
rights. Washington himself testifies that he 
was inclined ‘‘ to render every just and reason- 
able service to the people whom he governed.”’ 
A statue to his memory was decreed by the 
House of Burgesses, to be erected in the area 
of the capitol. It is still to be seen, though in 
a mutilated condition, in Williamsburg, the old 
seat of government, and a county in Virginia 
continues to bear his honored name. 


Chapter 1V. 


Expedition of Washington to the Ohio in Behalf of 
Soldiers’ Claims—Uneasy State of the Frontier— 
Visit to Fort Pitt—George Groghan—His Mishaps 
During Pontiac’s War—Washington Descends the 
Ohio—Scenes and Adventures Along the River— 
Indian Hunting Camp—Interview with an Old 
Sachem at the Mouth of the Kanawha—Return— 
Claims of Stobo and Van Braam—Letter to Colonel 
George Muse. 


N the midst of these popular turmoils, 
Washington was induced, by public as 
well as private considerations, to make 
another expedition to the Ohio. He was 

one of the Virginia Board of Commissioners, 
appointed, at the close of the late war, to settle 
the military accounts of the colony. Among 
the claims which came before the board, were 
those of the officers and soldiers who had en- 
gaged to serve until peace, under the proclama- 
tion of Governor Dinwiddie, holding forth a 
bounty of two hundred thousand acres of land, 
32 
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to be apportioned among them according to 
rank. ‘Those claims were yet unsatisfied, for 
governments, like individuals, are slow to pay 
off in peaceful times the debts incurred while 
in the fighting mood. Washington became the 
champion of those claims, and an opportunity 
now presented itself for their liquidation. The 
Six Nations, by a treaty in 1768, had ceded to 
the British crown, in consideration of a sum of 
money, all the lands possessed by them south 
of the Ohio. Land offices would soon be 
opened for the sale of them. Squatters and 
speculators were already preparing to swarm 
in, set up their marks on the choicest spots, 
and establish what were called preemption 
rights. Washington determined at once to 
visit the lands thus ceded, affix his mark on 
such tracts as he should select, and apply for 
a grant from government in behalf of the 
‘“soldier’s claim.’’ 

The expedition would be attended with some 
degree of danger. The frontier was yet in an 
uneasy state. It is true some time had elapsed 
since the war of Pontiac, but some of the In- 
dian tribes were almost ready to resume the 
hatchet. [he Delawares, Shawnees, and Min- 
goes complained that the Six Nations had not 
given them their full share of the consideration 
money of the late sale, and they talked of ex- 
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acting the deficiency from the white men who 
came to settle in what had been their hunting- 
grounds. ‘Traders, squatters, and other adven- 
turers into the wilderness, were occasionally 
murdered, and further troubles were appre- 
hended. 

Washington had for a companion in this 
expedition his friend and neighbor, Dr. Craik, 
and it was with strong community of feeling 
they looked forward peaceably to revisit the 
scenes of their military experience. ‘They set 
out on the 5th of October with three negro 
attendants, two belonging to Washington, and 
one to the doctor. The whole party was 
mounted, and there was a led horse for the 
baggage. 

After twelve days’ travelling Sriae arrived at 
Fort Pitt (late Fort Duquesne). It was gar- 
risoned by two companies of Royal Irish, 
commanded by a Captain Edmonson. A ham- 
let of about twenty log-houses, inhabited by 
Indian traders, had sprung up within three 
hundred yards of the fort, and was called “‘ the 
town.’’ It was the embryo city of Pittsburg, 
‘now so populous. At one of the houses, a 
tolerable frontier inn, they took up their quar- 
ters; but during their brief sojourn they were 
entertained with great hospitality at the fort. 

Here at dinner Washington met his old 
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acquaintance, George Croghan, who had fig- 
ured in so many capacities, and experienced 
so many vicissitudes on the frontier. He was 
now Colonel Croghan, deputy-agent to Sir 
William Johnson, and had his residence—or 
seat, as Washington terms it—on the banks 
of the Alleghany River, about four miles from 
the fort. 

Croghan had experienced troubles and dan- 
gers during the Pontiac war, both from white 
man and savage. At one time, while he was 
convoying presents from Sir William to the 
Delawares and Shawnees, his caravan was set 
upon and plundered by a band of backwoods- 
men of Pennsylvania—men resembling Indians 
in garb and habits, and fully as lawless. At 
another time, when encamped at the mouth of 
the Wabash with some of his Indian allies, a 
band of Kickapoos, supposing the latter to be 
Cherokees, their deadly enemies, rushed forth 
from the woods with horrid yells, shot down 
several of his companions, and wounded him- 
self. It must be added, that no white men 
could have made more ample apologies than 
did the Kickapoos, when they discovered that 
they had fired upon friends. ; 

Another of Croghan’s perils was from the 
redoubtable Pontiac himself. That chieftain 
had heard of his being on a mission to win off, 
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by dint of presents, the other sachems of the 
conspiracy, and declared, significantly, that he 
had a large kettle boiling in which he intended 
to seethe the ambassador. It was fortunate 
for Croghan that he did not meet with the for- 
midable chieftain while in this exasperated 
mood. He subsequently encountered him 
when Pontiac’s spirits were broken by reverses. 
They smoked the pipe of peace together, and 
the colonel claimed the credit of having, by 
his diplomacy, persuaded the sachem to bury 
the hatchet. 

On the day following the repast at the fort, 
Washington visited Croghan at his abode on 
the Alleghany River, where he found several 
of the chiefs of the Six Nations assembled. 
One of them, the White Mingo by name, made 
him a speech, accompanied, as usual, by a belt 
of wampum. Some of his companions, he 
said, remembered to have seen him in 1753, 
when he came on his embassy to the French 
commander ; most of them had heard of him. 
They had now come to welcome him to their 
country. ‘They wished the people of Virginia 
to consider them as friends and brothers, linked 
together in one chain, and requested him to 
inform the governor of their desire to live in 
peace and harmony with the white men. As 
to certain unhappy differences which had 
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taken place between them on the frontiers, 
they were all made up, and, they hoped, for- 
gotten. 

Washington accepted the ‘‘speech-belt,”’ 
and made a suitable reply, assuring the chiefs 
that nothing was more desired by the people 
of Virginia than to live with them on terms of 
the strictest friendship. 

At Pittsburg the travellers left their horses, 
and embarked in a large canoe, to make a 
voyage down the Ohio as far as the Great 
Kanawha. Colonel Croghan engaged two 
Indians for their service, and an interpreter 
named John Nicholson. ‘The colonel and some 
of the officers of the garrison accompanied 
them as far as Logstown, the scene of Wash- 
ington’s early diplomacy, and his first interview 
with the half-king. Here they breakfasted 
together; after which they separated, the 
colonel and his companions cheering the voy- 
agers from the shore, as the canoe was borne 
off by the current of the beautiful Ohio. 

It was now the hunting season, when the 
Indians leave their towns, set off with their 
families, and lead a roving life in cabins and 
hunting camps along the river; shifting from 
place to place, as game abounds or decreases, 
and often extending their migrations two or 
three hundred miles down the stream. The 
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women were as dexterous as the men in the 
management of the canoe, but were generally 
engaged in the domestic labors of the lodge 
while their husbands were abroad hunting. 

Washington’s propensities as a sportsman 
had here full play. Deer were continually to 
be seen coming’ down to the water’s edge to 
drink, or browsing along the shore ; there were 
innumerable flocks of wild turkeys, and stream- 
ing flights of ducks and geese; so that as the 
voyagers floated along, they were enabled to 
load their canoe with game. At night they 
encamped on the river bank, lit their fire, and 
made a sumptuous hunter’s repast. Washing- 
ton always relished this wild-wood life ; and 
the present had that spice of danger in it which 
has a peculiar charm for adventurous minds. 
The great object of his expedition, however, is 
evinced in his constant notes on the features 
and character of the country, the quality of 
the soil as indicated by the nature of the trees, 
and the level tracts fitted for settlements. 

About seventy-five miles below Pittsburg 
the voyagers landed at a Mingo town, which 
they found in a stir of warlike preparation— 
sixty of the warriors being about to set off on a 
foray into the Cherokee country against the 
Catawbas. 

Here the voyagers were brought to a pause 
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by a report that two white men, traders, had 
been murdered about thirty-eight miles further 
down the river. Reports of the kind were not 
to be treated lightly. Indian faith was uncer- 
tain along the frontier, and white men were 
often shot down in the wilderness for plunder 
or revenge. On the following day the report 
moderated. Only one man was said to have 
been killed, and that not by Indians ; so Wash- 
ington determined to continue forward until he 
could obtain correct information in the matter. 

On the 24th, about 3 o’clock in the afternoon, 
the voyagers arrived at Captema Creek, at the 
mouth of which the trader was said to have 
been killed. As all was quiet and no one to be 
seen, they agreed to encamp, while Nicholson 
the interpreter, and one of the Indians, repaired 
to a village a few miles up the creek to inquire 
about the murder. They found but two old 
women at the village. The men were all ab- 
‘sent, hunting. The interpreter returned to 
camp in the evening, bringing the truth of the 
murderous tale. A trader had fallen a victim 
to his temerity, having been drowned in at- 
tempting, in company with another, to swim 
his horse across the Ohio. 

Two days more of voyaging brought them 
to an Indian hunting camp, near the mouth of 
the Muskingum. Here it was necessary to 
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land and make a ceremonious visit, for the 
chief of the hunting party was Kiashuta, a 
Seneca sachem, the head of the river tribes. 
He was noted to have been among the first to 
raise the hatchet in Pontiac’s conspiracy, and 
almost equally vindictive with that potent 
warrior. As Washington approached the chief- 
tain, he recognized him for one of the Indians 
who had accompanied him on his mission to 
the French in 1753. 

Kiashuta retained a perfect recollection of 
the youthful ambassador, though seventeen 
years had matured him into thoughtful man- 
hood. With hunter’s hospitality he gave him 
a quarter of a fine buffalo just slain, but in- 
sisted that they should encamp together for the 
night ; and in order not to retard him, moved 
with his own party to a good camping place 
some distance down the river. Here they had 
long talks and council-fires over night and in 
the morning, with all the “‘ tedious ceremony,”’ 
says Washington, ‘‘ which the Indians observe 
in their counsellings and speeches.’’ Kiashuta 
had heard of what had passed between Wash- 
ington and the ‘‘ White Mingo,”’ and other sa- 
chems, at Colonel Croghan’s, and was eager to 
express his own desire for peace and friendship 
with Virginia, and fair dealings with her trad- 
ers ; all which Washington promised to report 
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faithfully to the governor. It was not until a 
late hour in the morning that he was enabled 
to bring these conferences toa close, and pursue 
his voyage. 

At the mouth of the Great Kanawha the 
voyagers encamped for a day or two to exam- 
ine the lands in the neighborhood, and Wash- 
ington set up his mark upon such as he intended 
to claim on behalf of the soldiers’ grant. It 
was a finesporting country, having small lakes 
or grassy ponds abounding with water-fowl, 
such as ducks, geese, and swans; flocks of 
turkeys, as usual; and, for larger game, deer 
and buffalo; so that their camp abounded with 
provisions. 

Here Washington was visited by an old sa- 
chem who approached him with great rever- 
ence, at the head of several of his tribe, and 
addressed him through Nicholson, the inter- 
preter. He had heard, he said, of his being in 
that part of the country, and had come from a 
great distance to see him. On further discourse, 
the sachem made known that he was one of 
the warriors in the service of the French, who 
lay in ambush on the banks of the Monongahela 
and wrought such havoc in Braddock’s army. 
He declared that he and his young men had 
singled out Washington, as he made himself 
conspicuous riding about the field of battle with 
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the general’s orders, and had fired at him re- 
peatedly, but without success; whence they 
had concluded that he was under the protection 
of the Great Spirit, had a charmed life, and 
could not be slain in battle. 

At the Great Kanawha Washington's expedi- 
tion down the Ohio terminated, having visited 
all the points he wished to examine. His re- 
turn to Fort Pitt, and thence homeward, affords 
no incident worthy of note. The whole expedi- 
tion, however, was one of that hardy and 
adventurous kind, mingled with practical pur- 
poses, in which he delighted. This winter 
voyage down the Ohio in a canoe, with the 
doctor for a companion and two Indians for 
crew, through regions yet insecure, from the 
capricious hostility of prowling savages, is not 
one of the least striking of his frontier ‘‘ ex- 
periences.’’ ‘The hazardous nature of it was 
made apparent shortly afterwards by another 
outbreak of the Ohio tribes: one of its bloodi- 
est actions took place on the Great Kanawha, 
in which Colonel Lewis and a number of brave 
Virginians lost their lives. 


NOTH. 


In the final adjustment of claims under Governor 
Dinwiddie’s proclamation, Washington, acting on be- 
half of the officers and soldiers, obtained grants for 
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the lands he had marked out in the course of his visit 
to the Ohio. Fifteen thousand acres were awarded to 
a field-officer, nine thousand to a captain, six thousand 
to a subaltern, and so on. Among the claims which 
he entered were those of Stobo and Van Braam, the 
hostages in the capitulation at the Great Meadows. 
After many vicissitudes they were now in London, and 
nine thousand acres were awarded to each of them. 
Their domains were ultimately purchased by Wash- 
ington through his London agent. 

Another claimant was Colonel George Muse, Wash- 
ington’s early instructor in military science. His 
claim was admitted with difficulty, for he stood ac- 
cused of having acted the part of a poltroon in the 
campaign, and Washington seems to have considered 
the charge well founded. Still he appears to have 
been dissatisfied with the share of land assigned him, 
and to have written to Washington somewhat rudely 
on the subject. His letter is not extant, but we sub- 
join Washington’s reply almost entire, as a specimen 
of the caustic pen he could wield under a mingled 
emotion of scorn and indignation. 

“‘Srr,—Your impertinent letter was delivered to 
me yesterday. As I am not accustomed to receive 
such from any man, nor would have taken the same 
language from you personally, without letting you 
feel some marks of my resentment, I advise you to be 
cautious in writing me a second of the same tenor ; 
for though I understand you were drunk when you 
did it, yet give me leave to tell you that drunkenness 
is no excuse for rudeness. But for your stupidity and 
sottishness you might have known, by attending to 
the public gazette, that you had your full quantity of 
ten thousand acres of land allowed you; that is, nine 
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thousand and seventy-three acres in the great tract, 
and the remainder in the small tract. 

“But suppose you had really fallen short, do you 
think your superlative merit entitles you to greater 
indulgence than others? Or, if it did, that I was to 
make it good to you, when it was at the option of the 
governor and council to allow but five hundred acres 
in the whole, if they had been so inclined? If either 
of these should happen to be your opinion, I am very 
well convinced that you will be singular in it; and all 
my concern is that I ever engaged myseif in behalf of 
so ungrateful and dirty a fellow as you are.” 


N. B.—The above is from the letter as it exists in 
the archives of the Department of State at Washing- 
ton. It differs in two or three particulars from that 
published among Washington’s writings. 


Chapter UW. 


Lord Dunmore Governor of Virginia—Piques the 
Pride of the Virginians—Opposition of the Assem- 
bly—Corresponding Committees—Death of Miss 
Custis—Washington’s Guardianship of John Parke 
Custis—His Opinions as to Premature Travel and 
Premature Marriage. 


been partially soothed by the amiable 
administration of Lord Botetourt, were 
irritated anew under his successor, the 
Earl of Dunmore. This nobleman had fora 
short time held the government of New York. 
When appointed to that of Virginia, he lin- 
gered for several months at his former post. 
In the meantime, he sent his military secretary, 
Captain Foy, to attend to the despatch of busi- 
ness until his arrival, awarding to him a salary 
and fees to be paid by the colony. 
The pride of the Virginians was piqued at 
his lingering at New York, as if he preferred 
its gayety and luxury to the comparative quiet 
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and simplicity of Williamsburg. Their pride 
was still more piqued on his arrival, by what 
they considered haughtiness on his part. The 
spirit of the ‘‘ Ancient Dominion ’’ was roused, 
and his lordship experienced opposition at his 
very outset. 

The first measure of the Assembly, at its 
opening, was to demand by what right he had 
awarded a salary and fees to his secretary with- 
out consulting it; and to question whether it 
was authorized by the crown. 

His lordship had the good policy to rescind 
the unauthorized act, and in so doing mitigated 
the ire of the Assembly ; but he lost no time 
in proroguing a body, which, from various 
symptoms, appeared to be too independent, 
and disposed to be untractable. 

He continued to prorogue it from time to 
time, seeking in the interim to conciliate the 
Virginians, and soothe their irritated pride. 
At length, after repeated prorogations, he was 
compelled by circumstances to convene it on 
the 1st of March, 1773. 

Washington was prompt in his attendance 
on the occasion; and foremost among the 
patriotic members, who eagerly availed them- 
selves of this long wished-for opportunity to 
legislate upon the general affairs of the colo- 
nies. One of their most important measures 
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was the appointment of a committee of eleven 
persons, ‘‘ whose business it should be to ob- 
tain the most clear and authentic intelligence 
of all such acts and resolutions of the British 
Parliament, or proceedings of administration, 
as may relate to or affect the British colonies, 
and to maintain with their sister colonies a 
correspondence and communication.”’ 

The plan thus proposed by their ‘‘ noble, 
patriotic sister colony of Virginia,’’* was 
promptly adopted by the people of Massachu- 
setts, and soon met with general concurrence. 
These corresponding committees, in effect, 
became the executive power of the patriot 
party, producing the happiest concert of design 
and action throughout the colonies. 

Notwithstanding the decided part taken by 
Washington in the popular movement, very 
friendly relations existed between him and 
Lord Dunmore. The latter appreciated his 
character, and sought to avail himself of his 
experience in the affairs of the province. It 
was even concerted that Washington should 
accompany his lordship on an extensive tour, 
which the latter intended to make in the course 
of the summer along the western frontier. A 
melancholy circumstance occurred to defeat 
this arrangement. 

* Boston Town Records. 


‘ 
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We have spoken of Washington’s paternal 
conduct towards the two children of Mrs. 
Washington. The daughter, Miss Custis, had 
long been an object of extreme solicitude. She 
was of a fragile constitution, and for some time 
past had been in very declining health. Early 
in the present summer, symptoms indicated a 
rapid change for the worse. Washington was 
absent from home at the time. On his return 
to Mount Vernon, he found her in the last 
stage of consumption. 

Though not a man given to bursts of sensi- 
bility, he is said on the present occasion to 
have evinced the deepest affliction, kneeling by 
her bedside and pouring out earnest prayers 
for her recovery. She expired on the roth of 
June, in the seventeenth year of her age. 
This, of course, put an end to Washington’s 
intention of accompanying Lord Dunmore to 
the frontier ; he remained at home to console 
Mrs. Washington in her affliction—furnishing 
his lordship, however, with travelling hints 
and directions, and recommending proper 
guides. And here we will take occasion to 
give a few brief particulars of domestic affairs 
at Mount Vernon. 

For a long time previous to the death of 
Miss Custis, her mother, despairing of her 
recovery, had centred her hopes in her son, 
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John Parke Custis. This rendered Washing- 
ton’s guardianship of him a delicate and diff- 
cult task. He was lively, susceptible, and 
impulsive ; had an independent fortune in his 
own right, and an indulgent mother, ever 
ready to plead in his behalf against wholesome 
discipline. He had been placed under the 
care and instruction of an Episcopal clergyman 
at Annapolis, but was occasionally at home, 
mounting his horse, and taking a part, while 
yet a boy, in the fox-hunts at Mount Vernon. 
His education had consequently been irregular 
and imperfect, and not such as Washington 
would have enforced had he possessed over 
him the absolute authority of a father. Short- 
ly after the return of the latter from his tour to 
the Ohio, he was concerned to find that there 
was an idea entertained of sending the lad 
abroad, though but little more than sixteen 
years of age, to travel under the care of his cler- 
ical tutor. Through his judicious interference, 
the travelling scheme was postponed, and it was 
resolved to give the young gentleman’s mind 
the benefit of a little preparatory home culture. 

Little more than a year elapsed before the 
sallying impulses of the youth had taken a 
new direction. He was in love; what was 
more, he was engaged to the object of his pas- 


sion, and on the high road to matrimony. 
VOL, I1.—4 
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Washington now opposed himself to prema- 
ture marriage as he had done to premature 
travel. A correspondence ensued between him 
and the young lady’s father, Benedict Calvert, 
Esq. The match was a satisfactory one to all 
parties, but it was agreed, that it was expedi- 
ent for the youth to pass a year or two previ- 
ously at college. Washington accordingly 
accompanied him to New York, and placed 
him under the care of the Rev. Dr. Cooper, 
president of King’s (now Columbia) College to 
pursue his studies in that institution. All this 
occurred before the death of his sister. Within 
a year after that melancholy event, he became 
impatient for a union with the object of his 
choice. His mother, now more indulgent than 
ever to this, her only child, yielded her consent, 
and Washington no longer made opposition. 

““It has been against my wishes,’’ writes the 
latter to President Cooper, “that he should 
quit college in order that he may soon enter 
into a new scene of life, which I think he 
would be much fitter for some years hence than 
now. But having his own inclination, the 
desires of his mother, and the acquiescence of 
almost all his relatives to encounter, I did not 
care, as he is the last of the family, to push my 
opposition too far ; I have, therefore, submitted 
to a kind of necessity.’’ 
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The marriage was celebrated on the 3d of 
February, 1774, before the bridegroom was 
twenty-one years of age. 


NOTE. 


We are induced to subjoin extracts of two letters 
from Washington relative to young Custis. The first 
gives his objections to premature travel ; the second to 
premature matrimony. Both are worthy of considera- 
tion in this country, where our young people have 
such a general disposition to ‘‘ go ahead.” 


To the Reverend Jonathan LEGoucher (the tutor of 
young Custis). 

““T cannot help giving it as my opinion, 
that his education, however advanced it may be fora 
youth of his age, is by no means ripe enough fora 
travelling tour ; not that I think his becoming a mere 
scholar is a desirable education for a gentleman, but I 
conceive a knowledge of books is the basis upon which 
all other knowledge is to be built, and in travelling he 
is to become acquainted with men and things, rather 
than books. At present, however well versed he may 
be in the principles of the Latin language (which is 
not to be wondered at, as he began the study of it as 
soon as he could speak), he is unacquainted with sey- 
eral of the classic authors that might be useful to him. 
He is ignorant of Greek, the advantages of learning 
which I do not pretend to judge of ; and he knows 
nothing of French, which is aecolmicly necessary to 
him as a traveller. He has little or no acquaintance 
with arithmetic and is totally ignorant of the mathema- 
tics—than which, at least, so much of them as relates 
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to surveying, nothing can be more essentially neces- 
sary to any man possessed of a large landed estate, the 
bounds of some part or other of which are always in 
controversy. Now whether he has time between this 
and next spring to acquire a sufficient knowledge of 
these studies, I leave you to judge; as, also, whether 
a boy of seventeen years old (which will be his age next 
November), can have any just notions of the end and 
design of travelling. I have already given it as my 
opinion that it would be precipitating this event, un- 
less he were to go immediately to the university for a 
couple of years ; in which case he could see nothing 
of America, which might be a disadvantage to him, as ° 
it is to be expected that every man, who travels with a 
view of observing the laws and customs of other coun- 
tries, should be able to give some description of the 
situation and government of his own.” 


The following are extracts from the letter to Bene- 
dict Calvert, Esq., the young lady’s father : ! 


“T write to you on a subject of importance, and of 
no small embarrassment to me. My son-in-law and 
ward, Mr. Custis, has, as I have been informed, paid 
his addresses to your second daughter ; and having 
made some progress in her affections, has solicited 
her in marriage. How far a union of this sort may 
be agreeable to you, you best can tell; but I should 
think myself wanting in candor, were I not to con- 
fess that Miss Nelly’s amiable qualities are acknowl- 
edged on all hands, and that au alliance with your 
family will be pleasing to his. 

“This acknowledgment being made, you must per- 
mit me to add, sir, that at this, or in any short time, 
his youth, inexperience, and unripened education are, 
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and will be, insuperable obstacles, in my opinion, to 
the completion of the marriage. As his guardian, I 
conceive it my indispensable duty to endeavor to 
carry him through a regular course of education 
(many branches of which, I am sorry to say, he is 
totally deficient in), and to gnide his youth to a more 
advanced age, before an event, on which his own 
peace and the happiness of another are to depend, 
takes place. . . . Ifthe affection which they have 
avowed for each other is fixed upon a solid basis, it 
will receive no diminution in the course of two or 
three years; in which time he may prosecute his 
studies, and thereby render himself more deserving 
of the lady, and useful to society. If, unfortunately, 
as they are both young, there should be an abatement 
of affection on either side, or both, it had better pre- 
cede than follow marriage. 

“Delivering my sentiments thus freely, will not, I 
hope, lead you into a belief that I am desirous of 
breaking off the match. To postpone it is all I have 
in view ; for I shall recommend to the young gentle- 
man, with the warmth that becomes a man of honor, 
to consider himself as much engaged to your daugh- 
ter, as if the indissoluble knot were tied; and as the 
surest means of effecting this, to apply himself closely 
to his studies, by which he will, in a great measure, 
avoid those little flirtations with other young ladies, 
that may, by dividing the attention, contribute not a 
little to divide the affection.” 
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Lord North’s Bill Favoring the Exportation of Teas— 
Ships Freighted with Tea to the Colonies—Sent 
Back from Some of the Ports—Tea Destroyed at 
Boston—Passage of the Boston Port Bill—Session 
of the House of Burgesses—Splendid Opening— 
Burst of Indignation at the Port Bill—House Dis- 
solved—Resolutions at the Raleigh Tavern—Project 
of a General Congress—Washington and Lord Dun- 
more—The Port Bill Goes into Effect—General Gage 
at Boston—League and Covenant. 


colonies against the use of taxed tea, 
had operated disastrously against the 
interests of the East India, Company, 
and produced an immense accumulation of the 
proscribed article in their warehouses. ‘T'o 
remedy this, Lord North brought in a bill 
(1773), by which the company were allowed 
to export their teas from England to any part 
whatever, without paying export duty. This, 
by enabling them to offer their teas at a low 
54 
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price in the colonies would, he supposed, tempt 
the Americans to purchase large quantities, 
thus relieving the company, and at the same 
time benefiting the revenue by the impost 
duty. Confiding in the wisdom of this policy, 
the company disgorged their warehouses, 
freighted several ships with tea, and sent them 
to various parts of the colonies. This brought 
matters to a crisis. One sentiment, one de- 
termination, pervaded the whole continent. 
Taxation was to receive its definite blow. 
Whoever submitted to it was an enemy to 
his country. From New York and Philadel- 
phia the ships were sent back, unladen, to 
London. In Charleston the tea was unloaded, 
and stored away in cellars and other places, 
where it perished. At Boston the action was 
still more decisive. The ships anchored in 
the harbor. Some small parcels of tea were 
brought on shore, but the sale of them was 
prohibited. The captains of the ships, see- 
ing the desperate state of the case, would 
have made sail back for England, but they 
could not obtain the consent of the consignees, 
a clearance at the custom-house, or a passport 
from the governor to clear the fort. It was 
evident, the tea was to be forced upon the peo- 
ple of Boston, and the principle of taxation 
established. 
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To settle the matter completely, and prove 
that, on a point of principle, they were not to 
be trifled with, a number of inhabitants, dis- 
guised as Indians, boarded the ships in the 
night (18th December), broke open all the 
chests of tea, and emptied the contents into 
the sea. This was no rash and intemperate 
proceeding of a mob, but the well-considered, 
though resolute act of sober, respectable citi- 
zens, men of reflection, but determination. 
The whole was done calmly, and in perfect 
order ; after which the actors in the scene dis- 
persed without tumult, and returned quietly 
to their homes. 

The general opposition of the colonies to the 
principle of taxation had given great annoy- 
ance to government, but this individual act 
concentrated all its wrath upon Boston. A 
bill was forthwith passed in Parliament (com- 
monly called the Boston Port bill), by which all 
lading and unlading of goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, were to cease in that town and harbor, 
on and after the 4th of June, and the officers of 
the customs to be transferred to Salem. 

Another law, passed soon after, altered the 
charter of the province, decreeing that all 
counsellors, judges, and magistrates, should be 
appointed by the crown, and hold office during 
the royal pleasure. 
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This was followed by a third, intended for 
the suppression of riots; and providing that 
any person indicted for murder, or other capi- 
tal offense, committed in aiding the magis- 
tracy, might be sent by the governor to some 
other colony, or to Great Britain, for trial. 

Such was the bolt of Parliamentary wrath 
fulminated against the devoted town of Bos- 
ton. Before it fell there was a session in May, 
of the Virginia House of Burgesses. ‘The 
social position of Lord Dunmore had been 
strengthened in the province by the arrival 
of his lady, and a numerous family of sons and 
daughters. ‘The old Virginia aristocracy had 
vied with each other in hospitable attentions 
to the family. A court circle had sprung up. 
Regulations had been drawn up by a herald, 
and published officially, determining the rank 
and precedence of civil and military officers 
and their wives. The aristocracy of the An- 
cient Dominion was furbishing up its former 
splendor. Carriages and four rolled into the 
streets of Williamsburg, with horses hand- 
somely caparisoned, bringing the wealthy 
planters and their families to the seat of gov- 
ernment. 

Washington arrived in Williamsburg on the 
16th, and dined with the governor on the day 
of his arrival, having a distinguished position 
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in the court circle, and being still on terms of 
intimacy with his lordship. The House of 
Burgesses was opened in form, and one of its 
first measures was an address of congratula- 
tion to the governor on the arrival of his lady. 
It was followed up by an agreement among 
the members to give her ladyship a splendid 
ball, on the 27th of the month. 

All things were going on smoothly and smil- 
ingly, when a letter, received through the cor- 
responding committee, brought intelligence of 
the vindictive measure of Parliament, by which 
the port of Boston was to be closed on the 
approaching 1st of June. 

The letter was read in the House of Bur- 
gesses, and produced a general burst of indig- 
nation. All other business was thrown aside, 
and this became the sole subject of discussion. 
A protest against this and other recent acts of 
Parliament was entered upon the journal of 
the House, and a resolution was adopted on 
the 24th of May, setting apart the 1st of June 
as a day of fasting, prayer, and humiliation ; 
in which the divine interposition was to be 
implored, to avert the heavy calamity threaten- 
ing destruction to their rights, and all the evils 
of civil war; and to give the people one heart 
and one mind in firmly opposing every injury 
to American liberties. 
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On the following morning, while the Bur- 
gesses were engaged in animated debate, they 
were summoned to attend Lord Dunmore in the 
council chamber, where he made them the 
following laconic speech: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, and 
Gentlemen of the House of Burgesses: I have 
in my hand a paper, published by order of 
your House, conceived in such terms as reflect 
highly upon His Majesty, and the Parliament 
of Great Britain, which makes it necessary 
for me to dissolve you, and you are dissolved 
accordingly.”’ 

As on a former occasion, the Assembly, 
though dissolved, was not dispersed. The 
members adjourned to the long room of the 
old Raleigh tavern, and passed resolutions, 
denouncing the Boston Port bill as a most dan- 
gerous attempt to destroy the constitutional 
liberty and rights of all North America ; recom- 
mending their countrymen to desist from the 
use, not merely of tea, but of all kinds of 
East Indian commodities ; pronouncing an at- 
tack on one of the colonies, to enforce arbitrary 
taxes, an attack on all; and ordering the com- 
mittee of correspondence to communicate with 
the other corresponding committees, on the 
expediency of appointing deputies from the 
several colonies of British America, to meet 
annually in GENERAL CONGRESS, at such place 
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as might be deemed expedient, to deliberate 
on such measures as the united interests of the 
colonies might require. 

This was the first recommendation of a 
General Congress by any public assembly, 
though it had been previously proposed in 
town meetings at New York and Boston. A 
resolution to the same effect was passed in the 
Assembly of Massachusetts before it was aware 
of the proceedings of the Virginia Legislature. 
The measure recommended met with prompt 
and general concurrence throughout the col- 
onies, and the fifth day of September next 
ensuing was fixed upon for the first Congress, 
which was to be held at Philadelphia. 

Notwithstanding Lord Dunmore’s abrupt 
dissolution of the House of Burgesses, the 
members still continued on courteous terms 
with him, and the ball which they had decreed 
early in the session in honor of Lady Dunmore, 
was celebrated on the 27th with unwavering 
gallantry. 

As to Washington, widely as he differed from 
Lord Dunmore on important points of policy, 
his intimacy with him remained uninterrupted. 
By memorandums in his diary it appears that 
he dined and passed the evening at his lord- 
ship’s on the 25th, the very day of the meeting 
at the Raleigh tavern; that he rode out with 
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him to his farm, and breakfasted there with 
him on the 26th, and on the evening of the 
27th attended the ball given to her ladyship. 
Such was the well-bred decorum that seemed 
to quiet the turbulence of popular excitement, 
without checking the full and firm expression 
of: popular opinion. 

On the 29th, two days after the ball, letters 
arrived from Boston giving the proceedings of 
a town-meeting, recommending that a general 
league should be formed throughout the col- 
onies suspending all trade with Great Britain. 
But twenty-five members of the late House of 
Burgesses, including Washington, were at that 
time remaining in Williamsburg. They held 
a meeting on the following day, at which Pey- 
ton Randolph presided as moderator. After 
some discussion it was determined to issue a 
printed circular, bearing their signatures, and 
calling a meeting of all the members of the late 
House of Burgesses, on the 1st of August, to 
take into consideration this measure of a gen- 
eral league. The circular recommended them, 
also, to collect, in the meantime, the sense of 
their respective counties. 

Washington was still at Williamsburg on 
the 1st of June, the day when the Port bill was 
to,be enforced at Boston. It was ushered in 
by the tolling of bells, and observed by all true 
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patriots as a day of fasting and humiliation. 
Washington notes in his diary that he fasted 
rigidly, and attended the services appointed in 
the church. Still his friendly intercourse with 
the Dunmore family was continued during the 
remainder of his sojourn in Williamsburg, 
where he was detained by business until the 
2oth, when he set out on his return to Mount 
Vernon. 

In the meantime the Boston Port bill had 
been carried into effect. Onthe 1st of June 
the harbor of Boston was closed at noon, and 
all business ceased. ‘The two other Parliamen- 
tary acts altering the charter of Massachusetts 
were to be enforced. No public meeting, ex- 
cepting the annual town meetings in March 
and May, were to be held without permission 
of the governor. 

General Thomas Gage had recently been ap- 
pointed to the military command of Massachu- 
setts, and the carrying out of these offensive 
acts. He was the same officer who, as lieu- 
tenant-colonel, had led the advance guard on 
the field of Braddock’s defeat. Fortune had 
since gone well with him. Rising in the ser- 
vice, he had been governor of Montreal, and 
had succeeded Amherst in the command of the 
British forces on this continent. He was linked 
to the country also by domestic ties, having 
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married into one of the most respectable fam- 
ilies of New Jersey. In the various situations 
in which he had hitherto been placed he had 
won’ esteem, and rendered himself popular. 
Not much was expected from him in his pres- 
ent post by those who knew him well. Wil- 
liam Smith, the historian, speaking of him to 
Adams, ‘‘ Gage,’’ said he, “‘ was a good-na- 
tured, peaceable, sociable man while here (in 
New York), but altogether unfit for a governor 
of Massachusetts. He will lose all the char- 
acter he has acquired as a man, a gentleman, 
and a general, and dwindle down into a mere 
scribbling governor—a mere Bernard or Hutch- 
inson.”’ 

With all Gage’s experience in America, he 
had formed a most erroneous opinion of the 
character of the people. ‘‘’ The Americans,”’’ 
said he to the king, ‘‘ will be lions only as long 
_as the English are lambs ’’ ; and he engaged, 
with five regiments, to keep Boston quiet ! 

The manner in which his attempts to enforce 
the recent acts of Parliament were resented, 
showed how egregiously he was in error. At 
the suggestion of the Assembly, a paper was 
circulated through the province by the com- 
mittee of correspondence, entitled “‘a solemn 
league and covenant,’’ the subscribers to which 
bound themselves to break off all intercourse 
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with Great Britain from the rst of August, 
until the colony should be restored to the en- 
joyment of its chartered rights; and to re- 
nounce all dealings with those who should 
refuse to enter into this compact. 

The very title of league and covenant had 
an ominous sound, and startled General Gage. 
He issued a proclamation, denouncing it as 
illegal and traitorous. Furthermore, he en- 
camped a force of infantry and artillery on 
Boston Common, as if prepared to enact the 
lion. An alarm spread through the adjacent 


country. ‘‘ Boston is to be blockaded! Bos- 
ton is to be reduced to obedience by force or 
famine!’’ ‘The spirit of the yeomanry was 


aroused. ‘They sent in word to the inhabitants 
promising to come to their aid if necessary ; 
and urging them to stand fast to the faith. 
Affairs were coming to a crisis. It was pre- 
dicted that the new acts of Parliament would 
bring on ‘“‘a most important and decisive 
trial.”’ 


Chapter U1TT. 


Washington Chairman of a Political Meeting—Corre- 
spondence with Bryan Fairfax— Patriotic Resolutions 
—Washington’s Opinions on Public Affairs—Non- 
importation Scheme—Convention at Williamsburg 
—Washington Appointed a Delegate to the General 
Congress—Letter from Bryan Fairfax—Perplexities 
of General Gage at Boston. 


HORTLY after Washington’s return to 
Mount Vernon, in the latter part of June, 
he presided as a moderator at a meeting 
of the inhabitants of Fairfax County, 

wherein, after the recent acts of Parliament 
had been discussed, a committee was appointed, 
with himself as chairman, to draw up resolu- 
tions expressive of the sentiments of the pres- 
ent meeting, and to report the same at a general 
meeting of the county, to be held in the court- 
house on the 18th of July. 

The course that public measures were taking 


shocked the loyal feelings of Washington’s 
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valued friend, Bryan Fairfax, of Tarlston Hak, 
a younger brother of George William, who was 
absent in England. He was a man of liberal 
sentiments, but attached to the ancient rule ; 
and, in a letter to Washington, advised a peti- 
tion to the throne, which would give Parliament 
an opportunity to repeal the offensive acts. 

‘‘T would heartily join you in your political 
sentiments,’’ writes Washington in. reply, “as 
far as relates toa humble and dutiful petition 
to the throne, provided there was the most dis- 
tant hope of success. But have we not tried 
this already? Have we not addressed the 
lords, and remonstrated tothe commons? And 
to what end? Toes it not appear as clear as 
the sun in its meridian brightness that there is 
a regular, systematic plan to fix the right and 
practice of taxation upon us? . . . Isnot 
the attack upon the liberty and property of the 
people of Boston, before restitution of the loss 
to the India Company was demanded, a plain 
and self-evident proof of what they are aiming 
at? Do not the subsequent bills for depriving 
the Massachusetts Bay of its charter, and for 
transporting offenders to other colonies or to 
Great Britain for trial, where it is impossible, 
from the nature of things, that justice can be 
obtained, convince us that the administration 
is determined to stick at nothing to carry its 
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point? Ought we not, then, to put our virtue 
and fortitude to the severest tests ?”’ 

The committee met according to appoint- 
ment, with Washington as chairman. The 
resolutions framed at the meeting insisted, as 
usual, on the right of self-government, and the 
principle that taxation and representation were 
in their nature inseparable. That the various 
acts of Parliament for raising revenue ; taking 
away trials by jury; ordering that persons 
might be tried in a different country than that 
in which the cause of accusation originated ; 
closing the port of Boston; abrogating the 
charter of Massachusetts Bay, etc., etc.,— 
were all part of a premeditated design and 
system to introduce arbitrary government into 
the colonies. That the sudden and repeated 
dissolutions of Assemblies whenever they pre- 
sumed to examine the illegality of ministerial 
mandates, or deliberated on the violated rights 
of their constituents, were part of the same 
system, and calculated and intended to drive the 
people of the colonies to a state of desperation, 
and to dissolve the compact by which their 
ancestors bound themselves and their posterity 
to remain dependent on the British crown. 
The resolutions, furthermore, recommended 
the most perfect union and co-operation among 
the colonies ; solemn covenants with respect 
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to non-importation and non-intercourse, and a 
renunciation of all dealings with any colony, 
town, or province, that should refuse to agree 
to the plan adopted by the General Congress. 

They also recommended a dutiful petition 
and remonstrance from the Congress to the 
king, asserting their constitutional rights and 
privileges ; lamenting the necessity of entering 
into measures that might be displeasing; de- 
claring their attachment to his person, family, 
and government, and their desire to continue 
in dependence upon Great Britain ; beseeching 
him not to reduce his faithful subjects of Amer- 
ica to desperation, and to reflect, that from our 
sovereign there can be but one appeal. 

These resolutions are the more worthy of 
note as expressive of the opinions and feelings 
of Washington at this eventful time, if not 
being entirely dictated by him. The last sen- 
tence is of awful import, suggesting the possi- 
bility of being driven to an appeal to arms. 

Bryan Fairfax, who was aware of their pur- 
port, addressed a long letter to Washington, 
on the 17th of July, the day preceding that in 
which they were to be reported by the com- 
mittee, stating his objections to several of 
them, and requesting that his letter might be 
publicly read. The letter was not received 
until after the committee had gone to the court- 
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house on the 18th, with the resolutions revised, 
corrected, and ready to be reported. Washing- 
ton glanced over the letter hastily, and handed 
it round to several of the gentlemen present. 
They, with one exception, advised that it 
should not be publicly read, as it was not likely 
to make any converts, and was repugnant, as 
some thought, to every principle they were 
contending for. Washington forbore, there- 
fore, to give it any further publicity. 

The resolutions reported by the committee 
were adopted, and Washington was chosen a 
delegate to represent the county at the General 
Convention of the province, to be held in 
Williamsburg on the 1st of August. After 
the meeting had adjourned, he felt doubtful 
whether Fairfax might not be dissatisfied that 
his letter had not been read, as he requested, 
to the county at large ; he wrote to him, there- 
fore, explaining the circumstances which pre- 
vented it; at the same time replying to some 
of the objections which Fairfax had made to 
certain of the resolutions. He reiterated his 
belief that an appeal would be ineffectual. 
‘‘What is it we are contending against?” 
asked he. ‘‘Is it against paying the duty of 
threepence per pound on tea because burden- 
some? No, it is the right only, that we have 
all along disputed ; and to this end, we have 
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already petitioned His Majesty in as humble 
and dutiful a manner as subjects could do. 
Nay, more, we applied to the House of Lords 
and House of Commons in their different 
legislative capacities, setting forth that, as 
Englishmen, we could not be deprived of 
this essential and valuable part of our con- 
stitution. : 

“The conduct of the Boston people could 
not justify the rigor of their measures, unless 
there had been a requisition of payment, and 
refusal of it; nor did that conduct require an 
act to deprive the government of Massachusetts 
Bay of their charter, or to exempt offenders 
from trial in the places where offenses were 
committed, as there was not, nor could there 
be, a single instance produced to manifest the 
necessity of it. Are not all these things evi- 
dent proofs of a fixed and uniform plan to tax - 
us? If we want further proofs, do not all the 
debates in the House of Commons serve to con- 
firm this? And has not General Gage’s con- 
duct since his arrival, in stopping the address 
of his council, and publishing a proclamation, 
more becoming a Turkish bashaw than an 
English governor, declaring it treason to asso- 
ciate in any manner by which the commerce 
of Great Britain is to be affected,—has not this 
exhibited an unexampled testimony of the 
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most despotic system of tyranny that ever was 
practised in a free government ?”’ 

The popular measure on which Washington 
laid the greatest stress as a means of obtaining 
redress from government, was the non-impor- 
tation scheme ; ‘‘ for I am convinced,’’ said he, 
‘“as much as of my existence, that there is no 
relief for us but in their distress ; and I think 
—at least I hope—that thereis public virtue 
enough left among us to deny ourselves every- 
thing but the bare necessaries of life to accom- 
plish this end. At the same time, he forcibly 
condemned a suggestion that remittances to 
England should be withheld. ‘‘ While we are 
accusing others of injustice,’’ said he, ‘‘we 
should be just ourselves ; and how this can be 
whilst we owe a considerable debt, and refuse 
payment of it to Great Britain is to me incon- 
ceivable: nothing but the last extremity can 
justify it.”’ 

On the 1st of August, the convention’ of 
representatives from all parts of Virginia 
assembled at Williamsburg, Washington ap- 
peared on behalf of Fairfax County, and 
presented the resolutions already cited, as the 
sense of his constituents. He is said, by one 
who was present to have spoken in support of 
them in a strain of uncommon eloquence, 
which shows how his latent ardor had been 
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excited on the occasion, as eloquence was not 
in general among his attributes. It is evident, 
however, that he was roused to an unusual 
pitch of enthusiasm, for he is said to have 
declared that he was ready to raise one thou- 
sand men, subsist them at his own expense, 
and march at their head to the relief of Boston.* 
The Convention was six days in session. 
Resolutions, in the same spirit with those 
passed in Fairfax County, were adopted, and 
Peyton Randolph, Richard Henry Lee, George 
Washington, Patrick Henry, Richard Bland, 
Benjamin Harrison, and Edmund Pendleton 
were appointed delegates, to represent the 
people of Virginia in the General Congress. 
Shortly after Washington’s return from 
Williamsburg, he received a reply from Bryan 
Fairfax, to his last letter. Fairfax, who was 
really a man of liberal views, seemed anxious 
to vindicate himself from any suspicion of the 
contrary. In adverting to the partial suppres- 
sion of his letter, by some of the gentlemen of 
the committee: ‘‘I am uneasy to find,’’ writes 
he, “‘ that any one should look upon the letter 
sent down as repugnant to the principles we 
are contending for; and, therefore, when you 
have leisure, I shall take it as a favor if you 


* See information given to the elder Adams, by Mr. 
Lynch of South Carolina,—Adams’s Diary, 
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will let me know wherein it was thought so. 
I beg leave to look upon you as a friend, and 
itis a great relief to unbosom one’s thoughts 
to a friend. Besides, the information, and the 
correction of my errors, which I may obtain 
from a correspondence, are great inducements 
to it. For Iam convinced that no man in the 
colony wishes its prosperity more, would go 
greater lengths to serve it, or is, at the same 
time, a hetter subject to the crown. Pray ex- 
cuse these compliments, they may be tolerable 
from a friend.’ * | 

The hurry of various occupations prevented 
Washington, in his reply, from entering into , 
any further discussion on the popular theme. 
‘‘T can only in general add,”’ said he, ‘‘ that an 
innate spirit of freedom first told me that the 
measures which the administration have for 
some time been, and now are violently pursu- 
ing, are opposed to every principle of natural 
justice; whilst much abler heads than my 
own have fully convinced me, that they are not 
only repugnant to natural right, but subversive 
of the laws and constitution of Great Britain 
itself. . . . Ishall conclude by remarking 
that if you disavow the right of Parliament to, 
tax us, unrepresented as we are, we only differ 
in the mode of opposition, and this difference 

* Sparks. Washington’s Writings, vol. ii., p. 329. 
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principally arises from your belief that they 
(the Parliament I mean), want a decent oppor- 
tunity to repeal the acts; whilst I am fully 
convinced that there has been a regular sys- 
tematic plan to enforce them, and that nothing 
but unanimity and firmness in the colonies, 
which they did not expect, can prevent it. By 
the best advices from Boston, it seems that 
General Gage is exceedingly disconcerted at 
the quiet and steady conduct of the people of 
the Massachusetts Bay, and at the measures 
pursuing by the other governments. I dare 
say he expected to force those oppressed people 
into compliance, or irritate them to acts of vio- 
lence before this, for a more colorable pretense 
of ruling that, and the other colonies, with a 
high hand.”’ 

Washington had formed a correct opinion of 
General Gage. From the time of taking 
command at Boston, he had been perplexed 
how to manage its inhabitants. Had they 
been hot-headed, impulsive, and prone to 
paroxysm, his task would have been compara- 
tively easy ; but it was the cool, shrewd com- 
mon sense, by which all their movements were 
regulated, that confounded him. 

High-handed measures had failed of the 
anticipated effect. Their harbor had been 
thronged with ships ; their town with troops. 
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The port bill had put an end to commerce; 
wharves were deserted, warehouses closed ; 
streets grass-grown and silent. The rich were 
growing poor, and the poor were without 
employ; yet the spirit of the people was 
unbroken. There was no uproar, however ; 
no riots; everything was awfully systematic 
and according to rule. Town meetings were 
held, in which public rights and public meas- 
ures were eloquently discussed by John Adams, 
Josiah Quincy, and other eminent men. Over 
these meetings Samuel Adams presided as 
moderator; a man clear in judgment, calm 
in conduct, inflexible in resolution; deeply 
grounded in civil and political history, and 
infallible on all points of constitutional law. 
Alarmed at the powerful influence of these 
assemblages, government issued an act prohib- 
iting them after the 1st of August. The act 
was evaded by convoking the meetings before 
that day, and keeping them alive indefinitely. 
Gage was atalosshowtoact. It would not do 
to disperse these assemblages by force of arms ; 
for, the people who composed them mingled 
the soldier with the polemic; and, like their 
prototypes, the Covenanters of yore, if prone to 
argue, were asready tofight. Sothe meetings 
continued to be held pertinaciously. Faneuil 
Hall was at times unable to hold them, and 
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they swarmed from that revolutionary hive 
into old South Church. The liberty-tree 
became a rallying place for any popular move- 
ment, and a flag hoisted on it was saluted by 
all processions as the emblem of the popular 
cause. 

Opposition to the new plan of government 
assumed a more violent aspect at the extremity 
of the province, and was abetted by Connecti- 
cut. ‘“‘Itis very high,’’ writes Gage (August 
27th), ‘‘in Berkshire County, and makes way 
rapidly tothe rest. At Worcester they threaten 
resistance, purchase arms, provide powder, cast 
balls, and threaten to attack any troops who 
may oppose them. I apprehend I shall soon 
have to march a body of troops into that town- 
ship.’’ 

The time appointed for the meeting of the 
General Congress at Philadelphia was now at 
hand. Delegates had already gone on from 
Massachusetts. ‘‘ It is not possible to guess,”’ 
writes Gage, ‘‘what a body composed of such 
heterogeneous matter will determine; but the 
members from hence, I am assured, will pro- 
mote the most haughty and insolent resolves ; 
for their plan has ever been, by threats and 
high-sounding sedition, to terrify and intimi- 
date.” 
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Meeting of the First Congress—Opening Ceremonies— 
Eloquence of Patrick Henry and Henry Lee—De- 
claratory Resolution—Bill of Rights—State Papers 
—Chatham’s Opinions of Congress—Washington’s 
Correspondence with Capt. Mackenzie—Views with 
Respect to Independence—Departure of Fairfax for 
England. 


HEN the time approached for the 

\ \ / meeting of the General Congress 
at Philadelphia, Washington was 

~ joined at Mount Vernon by Patrick 
Henry and Edmund Pendleton, and they per- 
formed the journey together on horseback. It 
was a noble companionship. Henry was then 
in the youthful vigor and elasticity of his 
bounding genius ; ardent, acute, fanciful, elo- 
quent. Pendleton, schooled in public life, a 
veteran in council, with native force of intellect, 
and habits of deep reflection. Washington, in 
the meridian of his days, mature in wisdom, 
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comprehensive in mind, sagaciousin foresight. 
Such were the apostles of liberty, repairing on 
their august pilgrimage to Philadelphia from 
all parts of the land, to lay the foundations of 
a mighty empire. Well may we say of that 
eventful period, ‘‘’ There were giants in those 
days.’’ 

Congress assembled on Monday, the 5th of 
September, in a large room in Carpenter’s Hall. 
There were fifty-one delegates, representing 
all the colonies excepting Georgia. 

The meeting hasbeen described as “‘ awfully 
solemn.’’ ‘The most eminent men of the 
various colonies were now for the first time 
brought together ; they were known to each 
other by fame, but were, personally, strangers. 
The object which had called them together was 
of incalculable magnitude. ‘The liberties of no 
less than three millions of people, with that of 
all their posterity, were staked on the wisdom 
and energy of their councils.* 

“It is such an assembly,’’ writes John 
Adams, who was present, ‘‘as never before 
came together on a sudden, in any part of the 
world. Here are fortunes, abilities, learning, 
eloquence, acuteness, equal to any I ever met 
with in my life. Here is a diversity of re- 
ligions, educations, manners, interests, such as 

* Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry, p. 224. 
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it would seem impossible to unite in one plan 
of conduct.’’ 

There being an inequality in the number of 
delegates from the different colonies, a question 
arose as to the mode of voting ; whether by 
colonies, by the poll, or by interests. 

Patrick Henry scouted the idea of sectional 
distinctions, or individual interests. ‘‘ All 
America,’’ said he, ‘‘is thrown into one mass. 
Where are your landmarks—your boundaries 
of colonies? They are all thrown down. ‘The 
distinctions between Virginians, Pennsyl- 
vanians, New Yorkers, and New Englanders, 
are no more. / am not a Virginian, but an 
American.’’* 

After some debate it was determined that 
each colony should have but one vote, what- 
ever might be the number of its delegates. 
The deliberations of the House were to be with 
closed doors, and nothing but the resolves pro- 
mulgated, unless by order of the majority. 

To give proper dignity and solemnity to the 
proceedings of the House, it was moved on the 
following day, that each morning the session 
should be opened by prayer. ‘To this it was 
demurred, that as the delegates were of different 
sects, they might not consent to join in the 
same form of worship. 


* J. Adams’s Diary. 
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Upon this, Mr. Samuel Adams arose and 
said : ‘‘He would willingly join in prayer with 
any gentleman of piety and virtue, whatever 
might be his cloth, provided he was a friend of 
his country ;’’ and he moved that the Rev- 
erend Mr. Duché, of Philadelphia, who an- 
swered to that description, might be invited to 
officiate aschaplain. This was one step towards 
unanimity of feeling, Mr. Adams being a strong 
Congregationalist, and Mr. Duché an eminent 
Episcopalian clergyman. The motion was 
carried into effect; the invitation was given 
and accepted. 

In the course of the day, a rumor reached 
Philadelphia that Boston had been cannonaded 
by the British. It produced a strong sensa- 
tion ; and when Congress met on the following 
morning (7th), the effect was visible in every 
countenance. The delegates from the east 
were greeted with a warmer grasp of the hand 
by their associates from the south. 

The Reverend Mr. Duché, according to in- 
vitation, appeared in his canonicals, attended 
by his clerk. The morning service of the 
Episcopal Church was read with great solem- 
nity, the clerk making the responses. The 
Psalter for the 7th day of the month includes 
the 35th Psalm, wherein David prays for pro- 
tection against his enemies. 
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‘“Plead my cause, O Lord, with them that 
strive with me; fight against them that fight 
against me. 

“Take hold of shield and buckler, and stand 
up for my help. 

““ Draw out, also, the spear, and stop the 
way of them that persecute me. Say unto my 
soul, I am thy salvation,”’ etc., etc. 

The imploring words of this psalm, spoke 
the feelings of all hearts present ; but especially 
of those from New England. John Adams 
writes in a letter to his wife: ‘‘ You must re- 
member this was the morning after we heard 
the horrible rumor of the cannonade of Boston. 
I never saw a greater effect upon an audience. 
It seemed as if heaven had ordained that psalm 
to be read on that morning. After this, Mr. 
Duché unexpectedly struck out into an extem- 
porary prayer, which filled the bosom of every 
man present. Episcopalian as he is, Dr. 
Cooper himself never prayed with such fervor, 
such ardor, such earnestness and pathos, and 
in language so eloquent and sublime, for Amer- 
ica, for the Congress, for the province of Massa- 
chusetts Bay, and especially the town of Boston. 
It has had an excellent effect upon everybody 
here.’’ * 

It has been remarked that Washington was 


* John Adams’s Correspondence and Diary. 
VOL. 11.—6 
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especially devout on this occasion—kneeling, 
while othersstood up. In this, however, each, 
no doubt, observed the attitude in prayer to 
which he wasaccustomed. Washington knelt, 
being an Episcopalian. 

The rumored attack upon Boston rendered 
the service of the day deeply affecting to all 
present. They were one political family, 
actuated by one feeling, and sympathizing with 
the weal and woe of each individual member. 
The rumor proved to be erroneous ; but it had 
produced a most beneficial effect in calling 
forth and quickening the spirit of union, so 
vitally important in that assemblage. 

Owing to closed doors, and the want of re- 
porters, no record exists of the discussions and 
speeches made in the first Congress. Mr. Wirt, 
speaking from tradition, informs us that a long 
and deep silence followed the organization of 
that august body ; the members looking round 
upon each other, individually reluctant to open 
a business so fearfully momentous. This “‘ deep 
and deathlike silence’’ was beginning to be- 
come painfully embarrassing, when Patrick 
Henry arose. He faltered at first, as was his 
habit ; but his exordium was impressive ; and 
as he launched forth into a recital of colonial 
wrongs he kindled with his subject, until he 
poured forth one of those eloquent appeals 
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which had so often shaken the House of Bur- 
gesses and gained him the fame of being 
the greatest orator of Virginia. He sat down, 
according to Mr. Wirt, amidst murmurs of 
astonishment and applause, and was now ad- 
mitted, on every hand, to be the first orator of 
America. He was followed by Richard Henry 
Lee, who, according to the same writer, 
charmed the House with a different kind of 
eloquence, chaste and classical ; contrasting, in 
its cultivated graces, with the wild and grand 
effusions of Henry. ‘‘ The superior powers of 
these great men, however,’’ adds he, ‘‘ were 
manifested only in debate, and while general 
grievances were the topic ; when called down 
from the heights of declamation to that severer 
test of intellectual excellence, the details of 
business, they found themselves in a body of 
cool-headed, reflecting, and most able men, by 
whom they were, in their turn, completely 
thrown into the shade.’’* 

The first public measure of Congress was a 
resolution declaratory of their feelings with re- 
gard to the recent acts of Parliament, violating 
the rights of the people of Massachusetts, and 
of their determination to combine in resist- 
ing any force that might attempt to carry those 
acts into execution. 

* Wirt’s Life of Patrick Henry. 
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A committee of two from each province re- 
sported a series of resolutions, which were 
adopted by Congress, as a ‘declaration of col- 
onial rights.”’ 

In this were enumerated their natural rights 
to the enjoyment of life, liberty, and property ; 
and their rights as British subjects. Among 
the latter was participation in legislative coun- 
cils. This they could not exercise through 
representatives in Parliament; they claimed, 
therefore, the power of legislating in the pro- 
vincial Assemblies, consenting, however, to 
such acts of Parliament as might be essential 
to the regulation of trade ; but excluding all 
taxation, internal or external, for raising rev- 
enue in America. 

The common law of England was claimed as 
a birthright, including the right of trial by a 
jury of the vicinage ; of holding public meet- 
ings to consider grievances ; andof petition- 
ing the king. The benefits of all such statutes 
as existed at the time of the colonization were 
likewise claimed, together with the immunities 
and privileges granted by royal charters, or 
secured by provincial laws. 

The maintenance of a standing army in any 
colony in time of peace, without the consent 
of its legislature, was pronounced contrary to 
law. ‘The exercise of its legislative power in 
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the colonies by a council appointed during 
pleasure by the crown, was declared to be un- 
constitutional, and destructive to the freedom 
of American legislation. 

Then followed a specification of the acts of 
Parliament, passed during the reign of George 
IIl., infringing and violating these rights. 
These were : the sugar act ; the stamp act ; the 
two acts for quartering troops ; the tea act ; the 
act suspending the New York Legislature ; the 
two acts for the trial in Great Britain of offenses 
committed in America; the Boston port bill ; 
the act for regulating the government of Mas- 
sachusetts, and the Quebec act. 

‘To these grievous acts and measures,”’ it 
was added, ‘‘ Americans cannot submit ; but in 
hopes their fellow-subjects in Great Britain will, 
on a revision of them, restore us to that state in 
which both countries found happiness and pros- 
perity, we have, for the present, only resolved 
to pursue the following peaceable measures : 

‘“ rst. To enter into a non-importation, non- 
consumption, and non-exportation agreement, 
or association. 

‘2d. To prepare an address to the people of 
Great Britain, and a memorial to the inhabi- 
tants of British America. 

‘‘2d. ‘To prepare a loyal address to His 
Majesty.”’ 
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The above-mentioned association was ac- 
cordingly formed, and committees were to be 
appointed in every county, city, and town, to 
maintain it vigilantly and strictly. 

Masterly state papers were issued by Con- 
gress in conformity to the resolutions ; namely, 
a petition to the king, drafted by Mr. Dickin- 
son of Philadelphia ; an address to the people 
of Canada by the same hand, inviting them to 
join the league of the colonies ; another to the 
people of Great Britain, drafted by John Jay 
of New York ; and a memorial to the inhabi- 
tants of the British colonies, by Richard Henry 
Lee of Virginia.* 

The Congress remained in session fifty-one 
days. Every subject, according to Adams, was 
discussed ‘‘ with a moderation, an acuteness, 
and a minuteness equal to that of Queen Eliza- 
beth’s privy council.’’f The papers issued 
by it have deservedly been pronounced master- 
pieces of practical talent and political wisdom. 
Chatham, when speaking on the subject in the 
House of Lords, could not restrain his enthu- 
siasm. ‘‘When your lordships,’’ said he, 
“look at the papers transmitted to us from 
America; when you consider their decency, 

* See Correspondence and Diary of J. Adams, vols. 
ii. andix. 

t Letter to William Tudor, 26th of Sept., 1774. 
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firmness, and wisdom, you cannot but respect 
their cause, and wish to make it your own. 
For myself, I must declare and avow that, in 
the master states of the world, I know not the 
people, or senate, who, in such a complication 
of difficult circumstances, can stand in prefer- 
ence to the delegates of America assembled in 
General Congress at Philadelphia.’’ 

From the secrecy that enveloped its discus- 
sions, we are ignorant of the part taken by 
Washington in the debates ; the similarity of 
the resolutions, however, in spirit and sub- 
stance to those of the Fairfax County meeting, 
in which he presided, and the coincidence 
of the measures adopted with those therein 
recommended, show that he had a powerful 
agency in the whole proceedings of this event- 
ful assembly. Patrick Henry, being asked, on 
his return home, whom he considered the 
greatest man in Congress, replied: “‘If you 
speak of eloquence, Mr. Rutledge, of South 
Carolina, is by far the greatest orator; but if 
you speak-of solid information and sound 
judgment, Colonel Washington is unquestion- 
ably the greatest man on that floor.”’ 

How thoroughly and zealously he partici- 
pated in the feelings which actuated Congress 
in this memorable session may be gathered 
from his correspondence with a friend enlisted 
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in the royal cause. ‘This was Captain Robert 
Mackenzie, who had formerly served under him 
in his Virginia regiment during the French 
war, but now held a cominission in the regular 
army, and was stationed among the British 
troops at Boston. i 

Mackenzie, in a letter, had spoken with 
loyal abhorrence of the state of affairs in the 
‘‘unhappy province’’ of Massachusetts, and | 
the fixed aim of its inhabitants at ‘‘total inde- 
pendence.’’ ‘‘The rebellious and numerous 
meetings of men at arms,’ said he, “their 
scandalous and ungenerous attacks upon the 
best characters in the province, obliging them 
to save themselves by flight, and their repeated, 
but feeble threats, to dispossess the troops, have 
furnished sufficient reasons to General Gage 
to put the town in a formidable state of defense, 
about which we are now fully employed, and 
which will be shortly accomplished to their 
great mortification.”’ 

‘“Permit me,’’ writes Washington in reply, 
‘‘with the freedom of a friend (for you know 
I always esteemed you), to express my sorrow 
that fortune should place you in a service that 
must fix curses, to the latest posterity, upon 
the contrivers, and, if success (which, by the 
by, is impossible) accompanies it, execrations 
upon all those who have been instrumental in 
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the execution.‘ . . . When you condemn 
the conduct of the Massachusetts people, you 
reason from effects, not causes, otherwise you 
would not wonder at a people, who are every 
day receiving fresh proofs of a systematic as- 
sertion of an arbitrary power, deeply planned 
to overturn the laws and constitution of their 
country, and to violate the most essential and 
valuable rights of mankind, being irritated, 
and with difficulty restrained from acts of the 
greatest violence and intemperance. 

““For my own part, I view things in a very 
different point of light from the one in which 
you seem to consider them ; and though you 
are led to believe, by venal men, that the people 
of Massachusetts are rebellious, setting up for 
independency, and what not, give me leave, 
my good friend, to tell you that you are abused, 
grossly abused. . . . I think I can an- 
nounce it asa fact, that it is not the wish or 
interest of that government, or any other upon 
this continent, separately or collectively, to set 
up for independence ; but this you may at the 
same time rely on, that none of them will ever 
submit to the loss of their valuable rights and 
privileges, which are essential to the happiness 
of every free state, and without which, life, 
liberty, and property are rendered totally inse- 
cure. 
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‘These, sir, being certain consequences, 
which must naturally result from the late acts 
of Parliament relative to America in general, 
and the government of Massachusetts in par- 
ticular, is it to be wondered at that men who 
wish to avert the impending blow, should at- 
tempt to oppose its progress, or prepare for 
their defense, if it cannot be averted? Surely 
I may be allowed to answer in the negative ; 
and give me leave to add, as my opinion, that 
more blood will be spilled on this occasion, if 
the ministry are determined to push matters to 
extremity, than history has ever yet furnished 

instances of in the annals of North America ; 
and such a vital wound will be given to the 
peace of this great country, as time itself can- 
not cure, or eradicate the remembrance of.’’ 

In concluding, he repeats his views with re- 
spect to independence: ‘‘I am well satisfied 
that no such thing is desired by any thinking 
man in all North America; on the contrary, 
that it is the ardent wish of the warmest 
advocates for liberty, that peace and tran- 
quillity, upon constitutional grounds, may be 
restored, and the horrors of civil discord pre- 
vented.” * 

This letter we have considered especially 
worthy of citation, from its being so full and 

* Sparks, Washington’s Writings, vol. ii., p. 899. 
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explicit a declaration of Washington’s senti- 
ments and opinions at this critical juncture. 
His views on the question of independence are 
particularly noteworthy, from his being at this 
time in daily and confidential communication 
with the leaders of the popular movement, and 
among them with the delegates from Boston. 
It is evident that the filial feeling still throbbed 
toward the mother country, and a complete 
separation from her had not yet entered into 
the alternatives of her colonial children. 

On the breaking up of Congress, Washing- 
ton hastened back to Mount Vernon, where his 
presence was more than usually important to 
the happiness of Mrs. Washington, from the 
loneliness caused by the recent death of her 
daughter, and the absence of her son. The 
cheerfulness of the neighborhood had been di- 
minished of late by the departure of George 
William Fairfax for England, to take posses- 
sion of estates which had devolved to him in 
that kingdom. His estate of Belvoir, so closely 
allied to that of Mount Vernon by family ties 
and reciprocal hospitality, was left in charge of 
a steward or overseer. Through some acci- 
dent the house took fire, and was burnt to the 
ground. It was never rebuilt. The course of - 
political events which swept Washington from 
his quiet home into the current of public and 
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military life, prevented William Fairfax, who 
was a royalist, though a liberal one, from re- 
turning to his once happy abode, and the hos- 
pitable intercommunion of Mount Vernon and 
Belvoir was at an end forever. 


Chapter 1X. 


Gage’s Military Measures—Removal of Gunpowder 
from the Arsenal—Public Agitation—Alarms in the 
Country—Civil Government Obstructed—Belliger- 
ent Symptoms—Israel Putnam and General Charles 
Lee, their Characters and Stories—General Election 
—Self-Constituted Congress — Hancock President— 
Adjourns to Concord—Remonstrance to Gage—His 
Perplexities—Generals Artemas Ward and Seth 
Pomeroy—Committee of Safety—Committee of Sup- 
plies—Restlessness throughout the Land—Indepen- 
dent Companies in Virginia— Military Tone at 
Mount Vernon — Washington’s Military Guests— 
Major Horatio Gates—Anecdotes concerning Him— 
General Charles Lee—His Peculiarities and Dogs— 
Washington at the Richmond Convention—War 
Speech of Patrick Henry—Washington’s Military 
Intentions. 


HE rumor of the cannonading of Boston, 
which had thrown such a gloom over 
the religious ceremonial at the opening 
of Congress, had been caused by meas- 

ures of Governor Gage. The public mind, in 
Boston and its vicinity, had been rendered ex- 
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cessively jealous and sensitive by the landing 
and encamping of artillery upon the Common, 
and Welsh Fusiliers on Fort Hill, and by the 
planting of four large field-pieces on Boston 
Neck, the only entrance to the town by land. 
The country people were arming and disciplin- 
ing themselves in every direction, and collect- 
ing and depositing arms and ammunition in 
places where they would be at hand in case of 
emergency. Gage, on the other hand, issued 
orders that the munitions of war in all the 
public magazines should be brought to Boston. 
One of these magazines was the arsenal in the 
northwest part of Charlestown, between Med- 
ford and Cambridge. Two companies of the 
king’s troops passed silently in boats up Mystic 
River in the night ; took possession of a large 
quantity of gunpowder deposited there, and con- 
veyed it to Castle Williams. Intelligence of 
this sacking of the arsenal flew with lightning 
speed through the neighborhood. In the morn- 
ing several thousands of patriots were assem- 
bled at Cambridge, weapon in hand, and were 
with difficulty prevented from marching upon 
Boston to compel a restitution of the powder. 
In the confusion and agitation, a rumor stole 
out into the country that Boston was to be at- 
tacked ; followed by another that the ships were 
cannonading the town, and the soldiers shoot- 
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ing down the inhabitants. The whole country 
was forthwith in arms. Numerous bodies of 
the Connecticut people had made some marches 
before the report was contradicted.* 

To guard against any irruption from the 
country, Gage encamped the 59th regiment on 
Boston Neck, and employed the soldiers in 
intrenching and fortifying it. 

In the meantime the belligerent feelings of 
the inhabitants were encouraged, by learning 
how the rumor of their being cannonaded had 
been received in the General Congress, and by 
assurances from all parts that the cause of Bos- 
ton would be made the common cause of 
America. ‘It is surprising,’’ writes General 
Gage, “‘that so many of the other provinces 
interest themselves so much in this. They 
have some warm friends in New York, and I 
learn that the people of Charleston, South 
Carolina, are as mad as they are here.’’ ¢ 

The commissions were arrived for those civil 
officers appointed by the crown under the new 
modifications of the charter: many, however, 
were afraid to accept of them. ‘Those who did 
soon resigned, finding it impossible to withstand 
the odium of the people. Thecivil government 


* Holmes’s Annals, ii., 191. Letter of Gage to Lord 
Dartmouth. 
+ Gage to Dartmouth, Sept. 20. 
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throughout the province became obstructed in 
all its operations. It was enough for a man to 
be supposed of the governmental per to incur 
the popular ill-will. 

Among other portentous signs, war-hawks 
began to appear above the horizon. Mrs. 
Cushing, wife to a member of Congress, writes 
to her husband : “‘ Two of the greatest military 
characters of the day are visiting this distressed 
town. General Charles Lee, who has served 
in Poland, and Colonel Israel Putnam, whose 
bravery and character need no description.” 
As these two men will take a prominent part 
in coming events, we pause to give a word or 
two concerning them. 

Israel Putnam was a soldier of native growth ; 
one of the military productions of the French 
war ; seasoned and proved in frontier cam- 
paigning. He had served at Louisburg, Fort 
Duquesne, and Crown Point; had signalized 
himself in Indian warfare; been captured by 
the savages, tied to a stake to be tortured and 
burnt, and had only been rescued by the in- 
’ terference, at the eleventh hour, of a French 
partisan of the Indians. 

Since the peace, he had returned to agricul- 
tural life, and was now a farmer at Pomfret, 
in Connecticut, where the scars of his wounds 
and the tales of his exploits rendered him a 
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hero in popular estimation. The war spirit 
yet burned within him. He was now chair- 
man of a committee of vigilance, and had come 
to Boston in discharge of his political and 
semi-belligerent functions. 

General Charles Lee was a military man of a 
different stamp ; an Englishman by birth, and 
a highly cultivated production of European 
warfare. He was the son of a British officer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel John Lee, of the dragoons, 
who married the daughter of Sir Henry Bun- 
bury, Bart., and afterwards rose to be a gen- 
eral. Lee was born in 1731, and may almost 
be said to have been cradled in the army, for 
he received a commission by the time he was 
eleven years of age. He had an irregular edu- 
cation ; part of the time in England, part on 
the continent, and must have scrambled his 
way into knowledge ; yet by aptness, diligence, 
and ambition, he had acquired a considerable 
portion, being a Greek and Latin scholar, and 
acquainted with modern languages. ‘The art 
of war was his especial study from his boy- 
- hood, and he had early opportunities of prac- 
tical experience. At the age of twenty-four, 
he commanded a company of grenadiers in the 
44th regiment, and served in the French war 
in America, where he was brought into mili- 
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Mohawk warriors, whom he used to extol for 
their manly beauty, their dress, their graceful 
carriage, and good breeding. In fact, he ren- 
dered himself so much of a favorite among 
them, that they admitted him to smoke in their 
councils, and adopted him into the tribe of the 
Bear, giving him an Indian name, signifying 
* Boiling Water.’’ 

At the battle of Ticonderoga, where Aber- 
crombie was defeated, he was shot through the 
body, while leading his men against the French 
breastworks. In the next campaign, he was 
present at the siege of Fort Niagara, where 
General Prideaux fell, and where Sir William 
Johnson, with his British troops and Mohawk 
warriors, eventually won the fortress. Lee 
had, probably, an opportunity on this occasion 
of fighting side by side with some of his 
adopted brethren of the Bear tribe, as we are 
told he was much exposed during the engage- 
ment with the French and Indians, and that 
two balls grazed his hair. A military errand, 
afterwards, took him across Lake Erie, and 
down the northern branch of the Ohio to Fort 
Duquesne, and thence by a long march of seven 
hundred miles to Crown Point, where he joined 
General Amherst. In 1760, he was among the 
forces which followed that general from Lake 
Ontario down the St. Lawrence; and was 
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present at the surrender of Montreal, which 
completed the conquest of Canada. 

In 1762, he bore a colonel’s commission, and 
served under Brigadier-General: Burgoyne in 
Portugal, where he was intrusted with an 
enterprise against a Spanish post at the old 
Moorish castle of Villa Velha, on the banks of 
the Tagus. He forded the river in the night, 
pushed his way through mountain passes, and 
at two o'clock in the morning, rushed with his 
grenadiers into the enemy’s camp before day- 
light, where everything was carried at the 
point of the bayonet, assisted by a charge of 
dragoons. ‘The war over, he returned to Eng- 
land, bearing testimonials of bravery and good 
conduct from his commander-in-chief, the 
Count de la Lippe, and from the king of 
Portugal.* 

Wielding the pen as well as the sword, Lee 
undertook to write on questions of colonial 
policy, relative to Pontiac’s war, in which he 
took the opposition side. This lost him the 
favor of the ministry, and with it all hope of 
further promotion. 

He now determined to offer his services to 
Poland, supposed to be on the verge of a war. 
Recommendations from his old commander, 


* Life of Charles Lee, by Jared Sparks. Also, 
Memoirs of Charles Lee ; published in London, 1792. 
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the Count de la Lippe, procured him access to 
some of the continental courts. He was well 
received by Frederick the Great, and had 
several conversations with him, chiefly on 
American affairs. At Warsaw, his military 
reputation secured him the favor of Poniatow- 
sky, recently elected king of Poland, with the 
name of Stanislaus Augustus, who admitted 
him to his table, and made him one of his 
aides-de-camp. Lee was disappointed in his 
hope of active service. There was agitation 
in the country, but the power of the king was 
not adequate to raise: forces sufficient for its 
suppression. He had few troops, and those 
not trustworthy ; and the town was full of the 
disaffected. ‘‘ We have frequent alarms,’’ said 
Lee, ‘‘and the pleasure of sleeping every night 
with our pistols on our pillows.’’ 

By way of relieving his restlessness, Lee, at 
the suggestion of the king, set off to accom- 
pany the Polish ambassador to Constantinople. 
The latter travelled too slow for him; so he 
dashed ahead when on the frontiers of Turkey, 
with an escort of the grand seignior’s treasure ; 
came near perishing with cold and hunger 
among the Bulgarian mountains, and after his 
arrival at the Turkish capital, ran a risk of 
being buried under the ruins of his house in 
an earthquake, 
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Late in the same year (1766), he was again 
in England, an applicant for military appoint- 
ment, bearing a letter from King Stanislaus 
to King George. His meddling pen is sup- 
posed again to have marred his fortunes, hav- 
ing indulged in sarcastic comments on the 
military character of General Townshend and 
Lord George Sackville. ‘“‘I am not at all 
surprised,’’ said a friend to him, ‘that you 
find the door shut against you by a person 
who has such unbounded credit, as you have 
ever too freely indulged in a liberty of declaim- 
ing, which many invidious persons have not 
failed to inform him of. The principle on 
which you thus freely speak your mind, is 
honest and patriotic, but not politic.’’ 

The disappointments which Lee met with 
during a residence of two years in England, 
and a protracted attendance on people in 
power, rankled in his bosom, and embittered 
his subsequent resentment against the king 
and his ministers. 

In 1768, he was again on his way to Poland, 
with the design of performing a campaign in 
the Russian service. ‘‘I flatter myself,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ that a little more practice will make me 
a good soldier. If not, it will serve to talk 
over my kitchen fire in my old age, which will 
soon come upon us all.’’ 
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He now looked forward to spirited service. 
‘‘T am to have a command of Cossacks and 
Wallacks,’’ writes he, ‘‘a kind of people I 
have a good opinion of. JI am determined not 
to serve in the line. One might as well bea 
church-warden.”’ 

The friendship of King Stanislaus continued. 
“He treats me more like a brother than a 
patron,’’ said Lee. In 1769, the latter was 
raised to the rank of major-general in the 
Polish army, and left Warsaw to join the 
Russian force, which was crossing the Dniester 
and advancing into Moldavia. He arrived in 
time to take part in a severe action between 
the Russians and Turks, in which the Cossacks 
and hussars were terrriby cut up by the Turk- 
ish cavalry, in a ravine near the city of Chot- 
zim. It was along and doubtful conflict, with 
various changes; but the rumored approach 
of the grand vizier, with a hundred and 
seventy thousand men, compelled the Russians 
to abandon the enterprise and recross the 
Dniester. 

Lee never returned to Poland, though he 
ever retained a devoted attachment to Stanis- 
laus. He for some time led a restless life 
about Europe—visiting Italy, Sicily, Malta, 
and the south of Spain ; troubled with attacks 
of rheumatism, gout, and the effects of a 
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“Hungarian fever.’’ He had become more 
and more cynical and irascible, and had more 
than one “‘ affair of honor,’’ in one of which 
he killed his antagonist. His splenetic feel- 
ings, as well as his political sentiments, were 
occasionally vented in severe attacks upon the 
ministry, full of irony and sarcasm. ‘They 
appeared in the public journals, and gained 
him such reputation, that even the papers of 
Junius were by some attributed to him. 

In the questions which had arisen between 
England and her colonies, he had strongly 
advocated the cause of the latter; and it was 
the feelings thus excited, and the recollections, 
perhaps, of his early campaigns, that had 
recently brought him to America. Here he 
had arrived in the latter part of 1773, had 
visited various parts of Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, taking an active part in 
the political agitations of the country. His 
caustic attacks upon the ministry, his con- 
versational powers, and his poignant sallies 
had gained him great reputation; but his 
military renown rendered him especially inter- 
esting at the present juncture. A general, 
who had served in the famous campaigns of 
Europe, commanded Cossacks, fought with 
Turks, talked with Frederick the Great, and 
been aide-de-camp to the king of Poland, was 
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a prodigious acquisition to the patriot cause ! 
On the other hand, his visit to Boston was 
looked upon with uneasiness by the British 
officers, who knew his adventurous character. 
It was surmised that he was exciting a spirit 
of revolt, with a view to putting himself at 
its head. These suspicions found their way 
into the London papers, and alarmed the 
British cabinet. ‘‘Have an attention to his 
conduct,’’ writes Lord Dartmouth to Gage, 
“‘and take every legal method to prevent his 
effecting any of those dangerous purposes he 
is said to have in view.” 

Lee, when subsequently informed of these 
suspicions, scoffed at them in a letter to his 
friend, Edmund Burke, and declared that he 
had not the “‘temerity and vanity ’’ to aspire 
to the aims imputed to him. 

“To think myself qualified for the most 
important charge that ever was committed to 
mortal man,’’ writes he, ‘‘is the last stage of 
presumption ; nor do I think the Americans 
would, or ought to confide in a man, let his 
qualifications be ever so great, who has no 
property among them. It is true, I most 
devoutly wish them success in the glorious 
struggle; that I have expressed my wishes 
both in writing and viva voce; but my errand 
to Boston was mere curiosity to see a people 
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in so singular circumstances; and I had like- 
wise an ambition to be acquainted with some 
of their leading men ; with them only I asso- 
ciated during my stay in Boston. Our ingen- 
ious gentlemen in the camp, therefore, very 
naturally concluded my design was to put my- 
self at their head.’’ 

To resume the course of events at Boston, 
Gage, on the 1st of September, before this 
popular agitation, had issued writs for an 
election of an Assembly to meet at Salem in 
October ; seeing, however, the irritated state 
of the public mind, he now countermanded 
the same by proclamation. ‘The people, disre- 
garding the countermand, carried the election, 
and ninety of the new members thus elected 
met at the appointed time. They waited a 
whole day for the governor to attend, admin- 
ister the oaths, and open the session ; but as 
he did not make his appearance, they voted 
themselves a provincial Congress, and chose 
for president of it John Hancock—a man of 
great wealth, popular, and of somewhat showy 
talents, and ardent patriotism; and eminent 
from his social position. 

This self-constituted body adjourned to Con- 
cord, about twenty miles from Boston, quietly 
assumed supreme authority, and issued a re- 
monstrance to the governor, virtually calling 
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him to account for his military operations in 
fortifying Boston Neck, and collecting warlike 
stores about him, thereby alarming the fears 
of the whole province, and menacing the lives 
and property of the Bostonians. 

General Gage, overlooking the irregularity 
of its organization, entered into explanations 
with the Assembly, but failed to give satisfac- 
tion. As winter approached, he found his situ- 
ation more and more critical. Boston was the 
only place in Massachusetts that now contained 
British forces, and it had become the refuge of 
all the ‘‘ forvzes’’ of the province; that is to 
say, of all those devoted to the British govern- 
ment. There was animosity between them and 
the principal inhabitants, among whom revo- 
lutionary principles prevailed. The town itself, 
almost insulated by nature, and surrounded by 
a hostile country, was like a place besieged. 

The provincial Congress conducted its affairs 
with the order and system so formidable to 
General Gage. Having adopted a plan for or- 
ganizing the militia, it had nominated general 
officers, two of whom, Artemas Ward and Seth 
Pomeroy, had accepted. 

The executive powers were vested in a com- 
mittee of safety. This was to determine when 
the services of the militia were necessary ; was 
to call them forth; to nominate their officers 
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to the Congress; to commission them, and 
direct the operations of the army. Another 
committee was appointed to furnish supplies 
to the forces when called out—hence, named 
the Committee of Supplies. 

Under such auspices, the militia went on 
arming and disciplining itself in every direc- 
tion. They associated themselves in large 
bodies, and engaged, verbally or by writing, 
to assemble in arms at the shortest notice for 
the common defense, subject to the orders of 
the committee of safety. 

Arrangements had been made for keeping 
up an active correspondence between different 
parts of the country, and spreading an alarm, 
in case of any threatening danger. Under the 
direction of the .committees just mentioned, 
large quantities of military stores had been 
collected and deposited at Concord and at 
Worcester. 

This semi-belligerent state of affairs in 
Massachusetts produced a general restlessness 
throughout the land. ‘The weak-hearted ap- 
prehended coming troubles ; the resolute pre- 
pared to brave them. Military measures, 
hitherto confined to New England, extended 
to the middle and southern provinces, and the 
roll of the drum resounded through the vil- 
lages. 
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Virginia was among the first to buckle on 
its armor. It had long been a custom among 
its inhabitants to form themselves into inde- 
pendent companies, equipped at their own ex- 
pense, having their own peculiar uniform, and 
electing their own officers, though holding 
themselves subject to militia law. They had 
hitherto been self-disciplined ; but now they 
continually resorted to Washington for instruc- 
tion and advice; considering him the highest 
authority on military affairs. He was fre- 
quently called from home, therefore, in the 
course of the winter and spring, to different 
parts of the country to review independent 
companies, all of which were anxious to put 
themselves under his command as field-officer. 

Mount Vernon, therefore, again assumed a 
military tone as in former days, when he took 
his first lessons there in the art of war. He 
had his old campaigning associates with him 
occasionally, Dr. Craik and Captain Hugh 
Mercer, to talk of past scenes and discuss the 
possibility of future service. Mercer was al- 
ready bestirring himself in disciplining the 
militia about Fredericksburg, where he re- 
sided, 

Two occasional and important guests at 
Mount Vernon, in this momentous crisis, were 
General Charles Lee, of whom we have just 
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spoken, and Major Horatio Gates. As the 
latter is destined to occupy an important page 
in this memoir, we will give a few particulars 
concerning him. He was an Englishman by 
birth, the son of a captain in the British army. 
Horace Walpole, whose Christian name he 
bore, speaks of him in one of his letters as his 
godson, though some have insinuated that he 
stood in filial relationship of a less sanctified 
character. He had received a liberal educa- 
tion, and, when but twenty-one years of age, 
had served as a volunteer under General Ed- 
ward Cornwallis, Governor of Halifax. He 
was afterwards captain of a New York inde- 
pendent company, with which, it may be re- 
membered, he marched in the campaign of 
Braddock, in which he was severely wounded. 
For two or three subsequent years he was with 
his company in the western part of the prov- 
ince of New York, receiving the appointment 
of brigade major. He accompanied General 
Monckton as aide-de-camp to the West Indies, 
and gained credit at the capture of Martinico. 
Being despatched to London with tidings of 
the victory, he was rewarded by the appoint- 
ment of major to a regiment of foot ; and after- 
wards, as a special mark of royal favor, a 
majority in the Royal Americans. His pro- 
motion did not equal his expectations and 
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fancied deserts. He was married, and wanted 
something more lucrative; so he sold out on 
half-pay and became an applicant for some 
profitable post under the government, which 
he hoped to obtain through the influence of 
General Monckton and some friends in the 
aristocracy. ‘Thus several years were passed, 
partly with his family in retirement, partly in 
London, paying court to patrons and men in 
power, until finding there was no likelihood 
of success, and having sold his commission 
and half-pay, he emigrated to Virginia in 
1772, a disappointed man ; purchased an es- 
tate in Berkeley County, beyond the Blue 
Ridge ; espoused the popular cause, and re- 
newed his old campaigning acquaintance with 
Washington. 

He was now about forty-six years of age, of 
a florid complexion and goodly presence, 
though a little inclined to corpulency ; social, 
insinuating, and somewhat specious in his 
manners, with a strong degree of self-approba- 
tion. A long course of solicitation, haunting 
public offices and antechambers, and ‘“‘ knock- 
ing about town,”’ had taught him, it is said, to 
wheedle and flatter, and accommodate himself 
to the humors of others, so as to be the boon 
companion of gentlemen, and “‘ hail-fellow well 
met’’ with the vulgar. 
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Lee, who was an old friend and former asso- 
ciate in arms, had recently been induced by him 
to purchase an estate in his neighborhood in 
Berkeley County, with a view to making it his 
abode, having a moderate competency, a claim 
to land on the Ohio, and the half-pay of a 
British colonel. Both of these officers, disap- 
pointed in the British service, looked forward, 
probably, to greater success in the patriot cause. 

Lee had been at Philadelphia since his visit 
to Boston, and had made himself acquainted 
with the leading members of Congress during 
the session. He was evidently cultivating an 
intimacy with every one likely to have influ- 
ence in the approaching struggle. 

To Washington the visits of these gentlemen 
were extremely welcome at this juncture, from 
their military knowledge and experience, es- 
pecially as much of it had been acquired in 
America, in the same kind of warfare, if not 
the very same campaigns in which he himself 
had mingled. Both were interested in the 
popular cause. Lee was full of plans for the 
organization and disciplining of the militia, 
and occasionally accompanied Washington in 
his attendance on provincial reviews. He was 
subsequently very efficient at Annapolis in 
promoting and superintending the organization 
of the Maryland militia. 
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It is doubtful whether the visits of Lee were 
as interesting to Mrs. Washington as to the 
general. He was whimsical, eccentric, and at 
times almost rude; negligent also, and slovenly 
in person and attire ; for though he had occa- 
sionally associated with kings and princes, he 
had also campaigned with Mohawks and Cos- 
sacks, and seems to have relished their “‘ good- 
breeding.’’ What was still more annoying in 
a well-regulated mansion, he was always fol- 
lowed by a legion of dogs, which shared his 
affections with his horses, and took their seats 
by him when at table. ‘I must have some 
object to embrace,’’ said he misanthropically. 
‘When I can be convinced that men are as 
worthy objects as dogs, I shall transfer my 
benevolence, and become as staunch a philan- 
thropist as the canting Addison affected to 
beget 

In his passion for horses and dogs, Washing- 
ton, to a certain degree, could sympathize with 
him, and had noble specimens of both in his 
stable and kennel, which Lee doubtless in- 
spected with alearnedeye. During the season 
in question, Washington, according to his 
diary, was occasionally in the saddle at an early 
hour following the fox-hounds. It was the 


* Lee to Adams, Life and Works of Adams, ii., 
414. 
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last time for many a year that he was to gallop 
about his beloved hunting-grounds of Mount 
Vernon and Belvoir. 

In the month of March the second Virginia 
convention was held at Richmond. Washing- 
ton attended as delegate from Fairfax County. 
In this assembly, Patrick Henry, with his usual 
ardor and eloquence, advocated measures for 
embodying, arming, and disciplining a militia 
force, and providing for the defense of the 
colony. ‘‘It is useless,’’ said he, ‘‘ to address 
further petitions to government, or to await the 
effect of those already addressed to the throne. 
The time for supplication is past ; the time for 
action is at hand. We must fight, Mr. 
Speaker,’’ exclaimed he, emphatically; ‘“‘I 
repeat it, sir, we must fight! An appeal to 
arms, and to the God of Hosts, is all that is 
left to us !”’ 

Washington joined him in the conviction, 
and was one of acommittee that reported a plan 
for carrying those measures into effect. He 
was not an impulsive man to raise the battle- 
cry, but the executive man to marshal the 
troops into the field, and carry on the war. 

His brother, John Augustine, was raising 
and disciplining an independent company ; 
Washington offered to accept the command of 


it should occasion require tt to be drawn out. He 
VOL. I1.—8 
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did the same with respect to an independent 
company at Richmond. ‘‘It is my full inten- 
tion, if needful,’’ writes he to his brother, “‘/o 
devote my life and fortune to the cause.’’* 


* Letter to John Augustine. Sparks, iv., 405. 
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Infatuation in British Councils—Colonel Grant, the 
Braggart—Coercive Measures—Expedition against 
the Military Magazine at Concord—Battle of Lex- 
ingtou—The Cry of Blood through the Land—Old 
Soldiers of the French War—John Stark—TIsrael 
Putnam—Rising of the Yeomanry—Measures of 
Lord Dunmore in Virginia—Indignation of the Vir- 
ginians—Hugh Mercer and the Friends of Liberty 
—Arrival of the News of Lexington at Mount Ver- 
non—Effect on Bryan Fairfax, Gates, and Washing- 
ton. 


HILE the spirit of revolt was daily 
gaining strength and determination 
in America, a strange infatuation 
reigned in the British councils. 

While the wisdom and eloquence of Chatham 

were exerted in vain in behalf of American 

rights, an empty braggadocio, elevated to a seat 

in Parliament, was able to captivate the atten- 

tion of the members, and influence their votes 

by gross misrepresentations of the Americans 
II5 
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and their cause. ‘This was no other than Col- 
onel Grant, the same shallow soldier who, ex- 
ceeding his instructions, had been guilty of a 
foolhardy bravado before the walls of Fort 
Duquesne, which brought slaughter and defeat 
upon his troops. From misleading the army, 
he was now promoted to a station where he 
might mislead the councils of his country. 
We are told that he entertained Parliament, 
especially the ministerial side of the House, 
with ludicrous stories of the cowardice of 
Americans. He had served with them, he 
said, and knew them well, and would venture 
to say they would never dare to face an English 
army ; that they were destitute of every re- 
quisite to make good soldiers, and that a very 
slight force would be sufficient for their com- 
plete reduction. With five regiments he could 
march through all America ! 

How often has England been misled to her 
cost by such slanderous misrepresentations 
of the American character! Grant talked of 
having served with the Americans; had he 
already forgotten that in the field of Braddock’s 
defeat, when the British regulars fled, it was 
alone the desperate stand of a handful of Vir- 
ginians, which covered their disgraceful flight, 
and saved them from being overtaken and 
massacred by the savages ? 
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This taunting and braggart speech of Grant 
was made in the face of the conciliatory bill of 
Chatham, devised with a view to redress the 
wrongs of America. The councils of the arro- 
gant and scornful prevailed; and instead of 
the proposed bill, further measures of a strin- 
gent nature were adopted, coercive of some of 
the middle and southern colonies, but ruinous 
to the trade and fisheries of New England. 

At length the bolt, so long suspended, fell ! 
The troops at Boston had been augmented to 
about four thousand men. Goaded on by the 
instigations of the tories, and alarmed by the 
energetic measures of the whigs, General Gage 
now resolved to deal the latter a crippling blow. 
This was to surprise and destroy their maga- 
zines of military stores at Concord, about 
twenty miles from Boston. It was to be ef- 
fected on the-night of the 18th of April, by a 
force detached for that purpose. 

Preparations were made with great secrecy. 
Boats for the transportation of the troops were 
launched, and moored under the sterns of the 
men-of-war. Grenadiers and light infantry 
were relieved from duty, and held in readi- 
ness. On the 18th, officers were stationed on 
the roads leading from Boston, to prevent any 
intelligence of the expedition getting into the 
country. Atnight orders were issued by Gen- 
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eral Gage that no person should leave the town. 
About ten o’clock, from eight to nine hundred 
men, grenadiers, light infantry, and marines, 
commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Smith, em- 
barked in the boats at the foot of Boston 
Common, and crossed to Lechmere Point, in 
Cambridge, whence they were to march si- 
lently, and without beat of drum, to the place 
of destination. 

The measures of General Gage had not been 
shrouded in all the secrecy he imagined. Mys- 
tery often defeats itself by the suspicions it 
awakens. Dr. Joseph Warren, one of the com- 
mittee of safety, had observed the preparatory 
disposition of the boats and troops, and sur- 
mised some sinister intention. He sent notice of 
these movements to John Hancock and Samuel 
Adams, both members of the provincial Con- 
gress, but at that time privately sojourning 
with a friend at Lexington. A design on the 
magazine at Concord was suspected, and the 
committee of safety ordered that the cannon 
collected there should be secreted, and part of 
the stores removed. 

On the night of the 18th, Dr. Warren sent 
off two messengers by different routes to give 
the alarm that the king’s troops were actu- 
ally sallying forth. ‘The messengers got to 
Boston just before the order of General Gage 
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went into effect, to prevent any one from leav- 
ing the town. About the same time a lantern 
was hung out of an upper window of the north 
church, in the direction of Charlestown. This 
was a preconcerted signal to the patriots of 
- that place, who instantly despatched swift mes- 
sengers to rouse the country. 

In the meantime ColonelSmithset out on his 
nocturnal march from Lechmere Point by an 
unfrequented path across the marshes, where 
at times the troops had to wade through water. 
He had proceeded but a few miles when alarm 
guns, booming through the night air, and the 
clang of village bells, showed that the news of 
his approach was travelling before him, and 
the people were rising. He now sent back to 
General Gage for a reinforcement, while Major 
Pitcairn was detached with six companies to 
press forward, and secure the bridges at Con- 
cord. 

Pitcairn advanced rapidly, capturing every 
one he met, or overtook. Within a mile anda 
half of Lexington, however, a horseman was 
too quick on the spur for him, and, galloping 
to the village, gave the alarm that the redcoats 
were coining. Drums were beaten ; guns fired. 
By the time that Pitcairn entered the village, 
about seventy or eighty of the yeomanry, in 
military array, were mustered on the green 
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near thechurch. It was a part of the ‘‘consti- 
tutional army,’’ pledged to resist by force any 
open hostility of British troops. Besides these, 
there were a number of lookers-on, armed 
and unarmed. 

The sound of drum, and the array of men 
in arms, indicated a hostile determination. 
Pitcairn halted his men within a short distance 
of the church, and ordered them to prime and 
load. They then advanced at double quick 
time. The major, riding forward, waved his 
sword, and ordered the rebels, as he termed 
them, to disperse. Other of the officers echoed 
his words as they advanced: ‘‘ Disperse, ye 
villains! Lay down your arms, ye rebels, 
and disperse!’’ ‘The orders were disregarded. 
A scene of confusion ensuéd, with firing on 
both sides; which party commenced it, has 
been a matter of dispute. Pitcairn always 
maintained that, finding the militia would not 
disperse, he turned to order his men to draw 
out, and surround them, when he saw a flash 
in the pan from a gun of a countryman behind 
a wall, and almost instantly the report of two 
or three muskets. These he supposed to be 
from the Americans, as his horse was wounded, 
as was also a soldier close by him. His 
troops rushed on, and a promiscuous fire 
took place, though, as he declared, he made 
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repeated signals with his sword for his men 
to forbear. 

The firing of the Americans was irregu- 
lar, and without much effect ; that of the Brit- 
ish was more fatal. Eight of the patriots 
were killed, and ten wounded, and the whole 
put to flight. The victors formed on the com- 
mon, fired a volley, and gave three cheers 
for one of the most inglorious and disastrous 
triumphs ever achieved by British arms. 

Colonel Smith soon arrived with the residue 
of the detachment, and they all marched on 
towards Concord, about six miles distant. 

The alarm had reached that place in the dead 
hour of the preceding night. The church bell 
roused the inhabitants. They gathered to- 
gether in anxious consultation. The militia 
and minute men seized their arms, and repaired 
to the parade ground, near the church. Here 
they were subsequently joined by armed yeo- 
manry from Lincoln, and elsewhere. Exer- 
tions were now made to remove and conceal 
the military stores. Ascout, who had been 
sent out for intelligence, brought word that the 
British had fired upon the people at Lexington, 
and were advancing upon Concord. ‘There 
was great excitement and indignation. Part 
of the militia marched down the Lexington 
road to meet them, but returned, reporting 
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their force to be three times that of the Ameri- 
cans. The whole of the militia now retired to 
an eminence about a mile from the centre of 
the town, and formed themselves into two 
battalions. 

About seven o’clock, the British came in 
sight, advancing with quick step, their arms 
glittering in the morning sun. ‘They entered 
in two divisions by different roads. Concord 
is traversed by a river of the same name, hav- 
ing two bridges, the north andthesouth. The 
grenadiers and light infantry took post in the 
centre of the town, while strong parties of light 
troops were detached to secure the bridges and. 
destroy the military stores. ‘Two hours were 
expended in the work of destruction without 
much success, so much of the stores having 
been removed or concealed. During all this 
time the yeomanry from the neighboring towns 
were hurrying in with such weapons as were 
at hand, and joining the militia on the height, 
until the little cloud of war gathering there 
numbered about four hundred and fifty. 

About ten o’clock, a body of three hundred 
undertook to dislodge the British from the 
north bridge. As they approached, the latter 
fired upon them, killing two, and wounding a 
third. The patriots returned the fire with 
spirit and effect. The British retreated to the 
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main body, the Americans pursuing them across 
the bridge. ; 

By this time all the military stores which 
could be found had been destroyed ; Colonel 
Smith, therefore, made preparations for a re- 
treat. The scattered troops were collected, the 
dead were buried, and conveyances procured 
for the wounded. About noon he commenced 
his retrograde march for Boston. It was high 
time. His troops were jaded by the night 
march, and the morning’s toils and skirmish- 
ings. 

The country was thoroughly alarmed. The 
yeomanry were hurrying from every quarter to 
the scene of action. As the British began their 
retreat, the Americans began the work of sore 
and galling retaliation. Along the open road, 
the former were harassed incessantly by rustic 
marksmen, who took deliberate aim from be- 
hind trees, or over stone fences. Where the 
road passed through woods, the British found 
themselves between two fires, dealt by unseen 
foes, the minute men having posted themselves 
on each side among the bushes. It was in 
vain they threw out flankers, and endeavored 
to dislodge their assailants ; each pause gave 
time for other pursuers to come within reach, 
and open attacks from different quarters. For 
several miles they urged their way along woody 
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defiles, or roads skirted with fences and stone 
walls, the retreat growing more and more dis- 
astrous ; some were shot down, some gave out 
through mere exhaustion ; the rest hurried on, 
without stopping to aid the fatigued or wounded. 
Before reaching Lexington, Colonel Smith re- 
ceived a severe wound in the leg, and the situa- 
tion of the retreating troops was becoming ex- 
tremely critical, when, about two o’clock, they 
were met by Lord Percy, with a brigade of one 
thousand men, and two field-pieces. His lord- 
ship had been detached from Boston about nine 
o’clock by General Gage, in compliance with 
Colonel Smith’s urgent call for a reinforcement, 
and had marched gayly through Roxbury to 
the tune of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,’’ in derision of 
the ‘‘rebels.”” He now found the latter a 
more formidable foe than he had anticipated. 
Opening his brigade to the right and left, he 
received the retreating troops into a hollow 
square ; where, fainting and exhausted, they 
threw themselves on the ground to rest. His 
lordship showed no disposition to advance upon 
their assailants, but contented himself with 
keeping them at bay with his field-pieces, 
which opened a vigorous fire from an emi- 
nence. 

Hitherto the provincials, being hasty levies, 
without a leader, had acted from individual 
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impulse, without much concert ; but now Gen- 
eral Heath was upon the ground. Hewas one 
of those authorized to take command when the 
minute men should be called out. ‘That class 
of combatants promptly obeyed his orders, and 
he was efficacious in rallying them, and bring- 
ing them into military order, when checked and 
scattered by the fire of the field-pieces. 

Dr. Warren, also, arrived on horseback, hav- 
ing spurred from Boston on receiving news of 
the skirmishing. In the subsequent part of 
the day, he was one of the most active and 
efficient men in the field. His presence, like 
that of General Heath, regulated the infuriated 
ardor of the militia, and brought it into 
system. 

Lord Percy, having allowed the troops a 
short interval for repose and refreshment, con- 
tinued the retreat toward Boston. As soon as 
he got under march, the galling assault by the 
pursuing yeomanry was recommenced in flank 
and rear. The British soldiery, irritated in 
turn, acted as if in an enemy’s country. 
Houses and shops were burnt down in Lexing- 
ton; private dwellings along the road were 
plundered, and their inhabitants maltreated. 
In one instance, an unoffending invalid was 
wantonly slain in his own house. All this in- 
creased the exasperation of the yeomanry. 
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There was occasional sharp skirmishing, with 
bloodshed on both sides, but in general a 
dogged pursuit, where the retreating troops 
were galled at every step. Their march be- 
came more and more impeded by the number 
of their wounded. Lord Percy narrowly es- 
caped death from a musket-ball, which struck 
off a button of his waistcoat. One of his 
officers remained behind wounded in West 
Cambridge. His ammunition was failing as 
he approached Charlestown. ‘The provincials 
pressed upon him in rear, others were advan- 
cing from Roxbury, Dorchester, and Milton ; 
Colonel Pickering, with the Essex militia, 
seven hundred strong, was at hand ; there was 
danger of being intercepted in the retreat to 
Charlestown. The field-pieces were again 
brought into play, to check the ardor of the 
pursuit ; but they were no longer objects of 
terror. The sharpest firing of the provincials 
was near Prospect Hill, as the harassed enemy 
hurried along the Charlestown road, eager 
to reach the Neck, and get under cover of 
their ships. The pursuit terminated a little 
after sunset, at Charlestown Common, where 
General Heath brought the minute men to a 
halt. Within half an hour more, a powerful 
body of men, from Marblehead and Salem, 
came up to join inthechase. ‘‘If the retreat,’’ 
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writes Washington, “ had not been as precipi- 
tate as it was,—and God knows it could not 
well have been more so,—the ministerial troops 
must have surrendered, or been totally cut off.’’ 

The distant firing from the main land had 
reached the British at Boston. The troops 
which, in the morning, had marched through 
Roxbury, to the tune of ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,”’ 
might have been seen at sunset, hounded along 
the old Cambrige road to Charleston Neck, by 
mere armed yeomanry. Gage was astounded 
at the catastrophe. It was but a short time 
previous that one of his officers, in writing to 
friends in England, scoffed at the idea of the 
Americans taking up arms. ‘“‘ Whenever it 
comes to blows,’’ said he, “‘ he that can run the 
fastest, will think himself well off, believe me. 
Any two regiments here ought to be decimated 
if they did not beat in the field the whole force 
of the Massachusetts province.’’ How fre- 
quently, throughout this Revolution, had the 
English to pay the penalty of thus undervalu- 
ing the spirit they were provoking ! 

In this memorable affair, the British loss was 
seventy-three killed, one hundred and seventy- 
four wounded, and twenty-six missing. Among 
the slain were eighteen officers. The loss of 
the Americans was forty-nine killed, thirty- 
nine wounded, and five missing. This was 
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the first blood shed in the revolutionary strug- 
gle ; a mere drop in amount, but a deluge in 
its effects,—rending the colonies forever from 
the mother country. 

The cry of blood from the field of Lexington 
went through the land. None felt the appeal 
more than the old soldiers of the French war. 
It roused John Stark, of New Hampshire—a 
trapper and hunter in his youth, a veteran in 
Indian warfare, a campaigner under Abercrom- 
bie and Amherst, now the military oracle of a 
rustic neighborhood. Within ten minutes . 
after receiving the alarm, he was spurring 
towards the sea-coast, and on the way stirring 
up the volunteers of the Massachusetts bor- 
ders, to assemble forthwith at Bedford, in the 
vicinity of Boston. 

Equally alert was his old comrade in frontier 
exploits, Colonel Israel Putnam. A man on 
horseback, with a drum, passed through his 
neighborhood in Connecticut, proclaiming 
British violence at Lexington. Putnam was 
in the field ploughing, assisted by hisson. In 
an instant the team was unyoked, the plough 
left in the furrow, the lad sent home to give 
word of his father’s departure, and Putnam, on 
horseback, in his working garb, urging with 
all speed to the camp. Such was the spirit 
aroused throughout the country. The sturdy 
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yeomanry, from all parts, were hastening tow- 
ard Boston with such weapons as were at 
hand ; and happy was he who could command 
a rusty fowling-piece and a powder-horn. 

The news reached Virginia at a critical 
moment. Lord Dunmore, obeying a general 
order issued by the ministry to all the provin- 
cial governors, had seized upon the military 
munitions of the province. Here was a simi- 
lar measure to that of Gage. The cry went 
forth that the subjugation of the colonies was 
to be attempted. All Virginia was in combus- 
tion. The standard of liberty was reared in 
every county ; there was a general cry to arms. 
Washington was looked to, from various quar- 
ters, to take command. His old comrade in 
arms, Hugh Mercer, was about marching down 
to Williamsburg at the head of a body of reso- 
lute men, seven hundred strong, entitled ‘‘ The 
friends of constitutional liberty and America,’’ 
whom he had organized and drilled in Freder- 
icksburg, and nothing but a timely concession 
of Lord Dunmore, with respect to some powder 
which he had seized, prevented his being beset 
in his palace. 

Before Hugh Mercer and the Friends of Lib- 
erty disbanded themselves, they exchanged a 
mutual pledge to reassemble at a moment’s 


warning, whenever called on to defend the 
YOL Il.—9 
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liberty and rights of this or any other sister 
colony. 

Washington was at Mount Vernon, prepar- 
ing to set out for Philadelphia as a delegate to 
the second Congress, when he received tidings 
of the affair at Lexington. Bryan Fairfax and 
Major Horatio Gates were his guests at the 
time. ‘They all regarded the event as decisive 
in its consequences ; but they regarded it with 
different feelings. The worthy and gentle- 
spirited Fairfax deplored it deeply. He fore- 
saw that it must break up all his pleasant 
relations in life ; arraying his dearest friends 
against the government to which, notwith- 
standing the errors of its policy, he was loyally 
attached and resolved to adhere. 

Gates, on the contrary, viewed it with the 
eye of a soldier and a place-hunter—hitherto 
disappointed in both capacities. This event 
promised to open a new avenue to importance 
and command, and he determined to enter 
upon it. 

Washington’s feelings were of a mingled 
nature. They may be gathered from a letter 
to his friend and neighbor, George William 
Fairfax, then in England, in which he lays the 
blame of this ‘‘ deplorable affair’’ on the min- 
istry and their military agents ; and concludes 
with the following words, in which the yearn- 
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ings of the patriot give affecting solemnity to 
the implied resolve of the soldier: ‘‘ Unhappy 
it is to reflect that a brother’s sword has been 
sheathed in a brother’s breast ; and that the 
once happy and peaceful plains of America 
are to be either drenched with blood or inhab- 
ited by slaves. Sad alternative! Aut can a 
virtuous man hesitate in his choice ?’’ 


Chapter ¥f. 
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Enlisting of Troops in the East—Camp at Boston— 
General Artemas Ward—Scheme to Surprise Ticon- 
deroga—New Hampshire Grants—Ethan Allen and 
the Green Mountain Boys—Benedict Arnold—A flair 
of Ticonderoga and Crown Point—A Dash at St. 
John’s. 


lution went on with accelerated speed. 

The provincial Congress of Massachu- 

setts resolved to raise thirteen thousand 
six hundred, as its quota. Circular letters, 
also, were issued by the committee of safety, 
urging the towns to enlist troops with all speed, 
and calling for military aid from the other New 
England provinces. 

Their appeals were promptly answered. 
Bodies of militia, and parties of volunteers 
from New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Con- 
necticut, hastened to join the minute men of 
Massachusetts in forming a camp in the neigh- 
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borhood of Boston. With the troops of Con- 
necticut, came Israel Putnam, having recently 
raised a regiment in that province, and received 
from its Assembly the commission of brigadier- 
general. Some of his old comrades in French 
and Indian warfare, had hastened’ to join his 
standard. Such were two of his captains, Dur- 
kee and Knowlton. ‘The latter, who was his 
especial favorite, had fought by his side when 
a mere boy. 

The command of the camp was given to Gen- 
eral Artemas Ward, already mentioned. He 
was a native of Shrewsbury in Massachusetts, 
and'a veteran of the Seven Years’ War—hav- 
ing served as lieutenant-colonel under Aber- 
crombie. He had, likewise, been a member 
of the legislative bodies, and had recently been 
made, by the provincial Congress of Massachu- 
setts, commander-in-chief of its forces. 

As affairs were now drawing to a crisis, and 
war was considered inevitable, some bold spir- 
its in Connecticut conceived a project for the 
outset. This was the surprisal of the old forts 
of Ticonderoga and Crown Point, already fa- 
mous in the French war. Their situation on 
Lake Champlain gave them the command of 
the main route to Canada ; so that the posses- 
sion of them would be all-important in case of 
hostilities. ‘They were feebly garrisoned and 
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negligently guarded, and abundantly furnished 
with artillery and military stores, so much 
needed by the patriot army. 

This scheme was set on foot in the purlieus, 
as it were, of the provincial Legislature of Con- 
necticut, then in session. It was not openly 
sanctioned by that body, but secretly favored, 
and money lent from the treasury to those en- 
gaged in it. A committee was appointed, also, 
to accompany them to the frontier, aid them in 
raising troops, and exercise over them a degree 
of superintendence and control. 

Sixteen men were thus enlisted in Connecti- 
cut, a greater number in Massachusetts, but 
the greatest accession of force was from what 
was called the ‘‘ New Hampshire Grants.’’ 
This was a region having the Connecticut 
River on one side, and Lake Champlain and 
the Hudson River on the other—being, in fact, 
the country forming the present State of Ver- 
mont. It had long been a disputed territory, 
claimed by New York and New Hampshire. 
George II. had decided in favor of New York ; 
but the Governor of New Hampshire had made 
grants of between one and two hundred town- 
ships in it, whence it had acquired the name 
of the New Hampshire Grants. ‘The settlers 
on those grants resisted the attempts of New 
York to eject them, and formed themselves 
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into an association called ‘‘’The Green Moun- 
tain Boys.’’ Resolute, strong-handed fellows 
they were, with Ethan Allen at their head, a 
native of Connecticut, but brought up among 
the Green Mountains. He and his lieutenants, 
Seth Warner and Remember Baker, were out- 
lawed by the Legislature of New York, and 
rewards offered for their apprehension. ‘They 
and their associates armed themselves, set New 
York at defiance, and swore they would be the 
death of any one who should attempt their 
arrest. 

Thus Ethan Allen was becoming a kind of 
Robin Hood among the mountains, when the 
present crisis changed the relative position of 
things asif by magic. Boundary feuds were 
forgotten amid the great questions of colonial 
rights. Ethan Allen at once stepped forward, 
a patriot, and volunteered with his Green 
Mountain Boys to serve in the popular cause. 
He was well fitted for the enterprise in ques- 
tion, by his experience asa frontier champion, 
his robustness of mind and body, and his fear- 
less spirit. He had a kind of rough eloquence, 
also, that was very effective with his followers. 
‘‘ His style,’’ says one, who knew him per- 
sonally, ‘‘was a singular compound of local 
barbarisms, Scriptural phrases, and oriental 
wildness ; and though unclassic, and sometimes 
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ungrammatical, was highly animated and for- 
cible.’’ Washington, in one of his letters, says 
there was “‘ an original something in him which 
commanded adimiration.’’ 

Thus reinforced, the party, now two hun- 
dred and seventy strong, pushed forward to 
Castleton, a place within a few miles of the 
head of Lake Champlain. Here a council of 
war was held on the 2d of May. Ethan Allen 
was placed at the head of the expedition, with 
James Easton and Seth Warner as second and 
third in command. Detachments were sent 
off to Skenesborough (now Whitehall), and 
another place on the lake, with orders to seize 
all the boats they could find and bring them 
to Shoreham, opposite Ticonderoga, whither 
Allen prepared to proceed with the main body. 

At this juncture, another adventurous spirit 
arrived at Castleton. This was Benedict Ar- 
nold, since so sadly renowned. He, too, had 
conceived the project of surprising Ticonderoga 
and Crown Point; or, perhaps, had caught 
the idea from its first agitators in Connecticut 
—in the militia of which province he held a 
captain’s commission. He had proposed the 
scheme to the Massachusetts committee of 
safety. It had met their approbation. They 
had given him a colonel’s commission, author- 
ized him to raise a force in Western Massachu- 
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setts, not exceeding four hundred men, and 
furnished him with money and means. Arnold 
had enlisted but a few officers and men when 
he heard of the expedition from Connecticut 
being on the march. He instantly hurried on 
with one attendant to overtake it, leaving his 
few recruits to follow, as best they could: in 
this way he reached Castleton just after the 
council of war. 

Producing the colonel’s commission received 
from the Massachusetts committee of safety, 
he now aspired to the supreme command. His 
claims were disregarded by the Green Moun- 
tain Boys; they would follow no leader but 
Ethan Allen. As they formed the majority of 
the party, Arnold was fain to acquiesce, and 
serve as a volunteer, with the rank, but not 
the command of colonel. 

The party arrived at Shoreham, opposite Ti- 
conderoga, on the night of the oth of May. 
The detachment sent in quest of boats had 
failed to arrive. ‘There were a few boats at 
hand, with which the transportation was com- 
menced. It was slow work; the night wore 
away ; day was about to break, and but eighty- 
three men, with Allen and Arnold, had crossed. 
Should they wait for the residue, day would 
dawn, the garrison wake, and their enterprise 
might fail. Allen drew up his men, addressed 
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them in his own emphatic style, and announced 
his intention to make a dash at the fort, with- 
out waiting for more force. ‘‘ It is a desperate 
attempt,’’ said he, ‘‘and I ask no man to go 
against his will. I will take the lead, and be 
the first to advance. You that are willing to 
follow, poise your firelocks.’’ Not a firelock 
but was poised. 

They mounted the hill briskly, but in silence, 
guided by a boy from the neighborhood. ‘The 
day dawned as Allen arrived at a sally-port. 
A sentry pulled trigger on him, but his piece 
missed fire. He retreated through a covered 
way. Allen and his men followed. Another 
sentry thrust at Easton with his bayonet, but 
was struck down by Allen, and begged for 
quarter. It was granted on condition of his 
leading the way instantly to the quarter of the 
commandant, Captain Delaplace, who was yet 
in bed. Being arrived there, Allen thundered 
at the door, and demanded a surrender of the 
fort. By this time his followers had formed 
into two lines on the parade-ground, and given 
three hearty cheers. The commandant ap- 
peared at his door half-dressed, ‘‘ the fright- 
ened face of his pretty wife peering over his 
shoulder.”” He gazed at Allen in bewildered 
astonishment. ‘‘ By whose authority do you 
act?’’ exclaimed he. ‘‘In the name of the 
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great Jehovah, and the Continental Congress !’’ 
replied Allen, with a flourish of his sword, and 
an oath which we do not care to subjoin. 

There was no disputing the point. The 
garrison, like the commander, had been startled 
from sleep, and made prisoners as they rushed 
forth in their confusion. A surrender accord- 
ingly took place. The captain, and forty- 
eight men, which composed his garrison, were 
sent prisoners to Hartford in Connecticut. A 
great supply of military and naval stores, so 
important in the present crisis, was found in 
the fortress. 

Colonel Seth Warner, who had brought over 
the residue of the party from Shoreham, was 
now sent with a detachment against Crown 
Point, which surrendered on the 12th of May, 
without firing a gun; the whole garrison be- 
ing a sergeant and twelve men. Here were 
taken upward of a hundred cannon. 

Arnold now insisted vehemently on his right 
to command Ticonderoga ; being, as he said, 
the only officer invested with legal authority. 
His claims had again to yield to the superior 
popularity of Ethan Allen, to whom the Con- 
necticut committee, which had accompanied 
the enterprise, gave an instrument in writing, 
investing him with the command of the for- 
tress and its dependencies, until he should re- 
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ceive the orders of the Connecticut Assembly, 
or the Continental Congress. Arnold, while 
forced to acquiesce, sent a protest, and a state- 
ment of his grievances to the Massachusetts 
Legislature. Inthe meantime, his chagrin was 
appeased by a new project. The detachment 
originally sent to seize upon boats at Skenes- 
borough, arrived with a schooner, and several 
bateaux. It was immediately concerted be- 
tween Allen and Arnold to cruise in them down 
the lake, and surprise St. John’s, on the Sorel 
River, the frontier post of Canada. The 
schooner was accordingly armed with cannon 
from the fort. Arnold, who had been a sea- 
man in his youth, took command of her, while 
Allen and his Green Mountain Boys embarked 
in the bateaux. 

Arnold outsailed the other craft, and arriv- 
ing at St. John’s, surprised and made prisoners 
of a sergeant and twelve men; captured a 
king’s sloop of seventy tons, with two brass 
six-pounders and seven men; took four ba- 
teaux, destroyed several others, and then, 
learning that troops were on the way from 
Montreal and Chamblee, spread all his sails to 
a favoring breeze, and swept up the lake with 
his prizes and prisoners, and some valuable 
stores, which he had secured. 

He had not sailed far when he met Ethan 
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Allen and the bateaux. Salutes were ex- 
changed; cannon on one side, musketry on 
the other. Allen boarded the sloop, learnt 
from Arnold the particulars of his success, and 
determined to push on, take possession of St. 
John’s and garrison it with one hundred of his 
Green Mountain Boys. He was foiled in the 
attempt by the superior force which had arrived ; 
so he returned to his station at Ticonderoga. 

Thus a partisan band, unpractised in the 
art of war, had, by a series of daring exploits, 
and almost without the loss of aman, won for 
the patriots the command of Lakes George and 
Champlain, and thrown open the great high- 
way to Canada. 
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at Philadelphia on the 1oth of May. 

Peyton Randolph was again elected as 

president ; but being obliged to return 
and occupy his place as Speaker of the Vir- 
ginia Assembly, John Hancock of Massachu- 
setts was elevated to the chair. 

A lingering feeling of attachment to the 
mother country, struggling with the growing 
spirit of self-government, was manifested 
in the proceedings of this remarkable body. 
Many of those most active in  vindicat- 
ing colonial rights, and Washington among 
the number, still indulged the hope of an 
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eventual reconciliation, while few entertained, 
or at least avowed, the idea of complete inde- 
pendence, 

A second ‘“‘humble and dutiful’’ petition to 
the king was moved, but met with strong 
opposition. John Adams condemned it as an 
imbecile measure, calculated to embarrass the 
proceedings of Congress. He was for prompt 
and vigorous action. Other members concurred 
with him. Indeed, the measure itself seemed 
but a mere form, intended to reconcile the half- - 
scrupulous ; for subsequently, when it was 
carried, Congress, in face of it, went on to assume 
and exercise the powers of a sovereign author- 
ity. A federal union was formed, leaving to 
each colony the right of regulating its internal 
affairs according to its own individual consti- 
tution, but vesting in Congress the power of 
making peace or war; of entering into treaties 
and alliances ; of regulating general commerce ; 
in a word, of legislating on all such matters 
as regarded the security and welfare of the 
whole commmnity. 

The executive power was to be vested ina 
council of twelve, chosen by Congress from 
among its own members, and to hold office for 
a limited time. Such colonies as had not sent 
delegates to Congress, might yet become mem- 
bers of the confederacy by agreeing to its 
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conditions. Georgia, which had hitherto hesi- 
tated, soon joined the league, which thus ex- 
tended from Nova Scotia to Florida. 

Congress lost no time in exercising their 
federated powers. In virtue of them, they 
ordered the enlistment of troops, the construc- 
tion of forts in various parts of the colonies, 
the provision of arms, ammunition, and military 
stores ; while to defray the expenses of these 
and other measures, avowedly of self-defense, 
they authorized the emission of notes to the 
amount of three millions of dollars, bearing 
the inscription of ‘‘’The United Colonies ”’ ; 
the faith of the confederacy being pledged for 
their redemption. 

A retaliating decree was passed, prohibiting 
all supplies of provisions to the British fisher- 
ies; and another, declaring the province of 
Massachusetts Bay absolved from its compact 
with the crown, by the violation of its charter ; 
and recommending it to form an internal gov- 
ernment for itself. 

The public sense of Washington’s military 
talents and experience was evinced in his being 
chairman of all the committees appointed for 
military affairs. Most of the rules and regula- 
tions for the army, and the measures for defense, 
were devised by him. 

The situation of the New England army, 
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actually besieging Boston, became an early 
and absorbing consideration. It was without 
munitions of war, without arms, clothing, or 
pay ; in fact, without legislative countenance 
or encouragement. Unless sanctioned and 
assisted by Congress, there was danger of its 
dissolution. If dissolved, how could another 
be collected? If dissolved, what would there 
be to prevent the British from sallying out of 
Boston, and spreading desolation throughout 
the country ? : 

All this was the subject of much discus- 
sion out of doors. ‘The disposition to uphold 
the army was general; but the difficult ques- 
tion was, who should be commander-in-chief ? 
Adams, in his diary, gives us glimpses of the 
conflict of opinions and interests within doors. 
There was a southern party, he said, which 
could not brook the idea of a New England 
army, commanded by a New England general. 
““Whether this jealousy was sincere,’’ writes 
he, ‘“‘or whether it was mere pride, and a 
haughty ambition of furnishing a southern 
general to command the northern army, I can- 
not say ; but the intention was very visible to 
me, that Colonel Washington was their object ; 
and so many of our stanchest men were in the 
plan, that we could carry nothing without 


conceding to it. ‘There was another embar- 
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rassment, which was never publicly known, 
and which was carefully concealed by those who 
knew it: the Massachusetts and other New 
England delegates were divided. Mr. Han- 
cock and Mr. Cushing hung back; Mr. Paine 
did not come forward, and even Mr. Samuel 
Adams was irresolute. Mr. Hancock himself 
had an ambition to be appointed commander- 
in-chief. Whether he thought an election a 
compliment due to him, and intended to have 
the honor of declining it, or whether he would 
have accepted it, I know not. To the compli- 
ment, he had some pretensions: for, at that 
time, his exertions, sacrifices, and general 
merits in the cause of his country, had been 
incomparably greater than those of Colonel 
Washington. But the delicacy of his health, 
and his entire want of experience in actual 
service, though an excellent militia officer, 
were decisive objections to him in my mind.’’ 

General Charles Lee was at that time in 
Philadelphia. His former visit made him well 
acquainted with the leading members of Con- 
gress. The active interest he had manifested 
in the cause was well known, and the public 
had an almost extravagant idea of his military 
qualifications. He was of foreign birth, how- 
ever, and it was deemed improper to confide 
the supreme command to any but a native-born 
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American. In fact, if he was sincere in what 
we have quoted from his letter to Burke, 
he did not aspire to such a signal mark of 
confidence. 

The opinion evidently inclined in favor of 
Washington ; yet it was promoted by no clique 
of partisans or admirers. More than one of 
the Virginia delegates, says Adams, were cool 
on the subject of this appointment ; and, par- 
ticularly, Mr. Pendleton was clear and full 
against it. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that Washington in this, as in every other 
situation in life, made no step in advance to 
clutch the impending honor. 

Adams, in his diary, claims the credit of 
bringing the members of Congress to a deci- 
sion. Rising in his place, one day, and stating 
briefly, but earnestly, the exigencies of the 
case, he moved that Congress should adopt 
the army at Cambridge, and appoint a general. 
Though this was not the time to nominate the 
person, ‘‘yet,’’ adds he, ‘‘as.I had reason to 
believe this was a point of some difficulty, I 
had no hesitation to declare, that I had but 
one gentleman in my mind for that important 
command, and that was a gentleman from 
Virginia, who was among us and very well 
known to all of us; a gentleman, whose skill 
and experience as an officer, whose inde- 
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pendent fortune, great talents, and excellent 
universal character would command the appro- 
bation of all America, and unite the cordial 
exertions of all the colonies better than any 
other person in the Union. Mr. Washington, 
who happened to sit near the door, as soon as 
he heard me allude to him, from his usual 
modesty, darted into the library-room. Mr. 
Hancock, who was our president, which gave 
me an opportunity to observe his countenance, 
while I was speaking on the state of the col- 
onies, the army at Cambridge, and the enemy, 
heard me with visible pleasure; but when I 
came to describe Washington for the com- 
mander, I never remarked a more sudden and 
striking change of countenance. Mortification 
and resentment were expressed as forcibly as 
his face could exhibit them.”’ 

““When the subject came under debate, sev- 
eral delegates opposed the appointment of 
Washington ; not from personal affections, but 
because the army were all from New England, 
and had a general of their own, General Arte- 
mas Ward, with whom. they appeared well 
satisfied ; and under whose command they had 
proved themselves able to imprison the ‘British 
army in Boston ; which was all that was to be 
expected or desired.’’ 

The subject was postponed to a future day. 
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In the interim, pains were taken out of doors 
to obtain a unanimity, and the voices were in 
general so clearly in favor of Washington, that 
the dissentient members were persuaded to 
withdraw their opposition. 

On the 15th of June, the army was regularly 
adopted by Congress, and the pay of the com- 
mander-in-chief fixed at five hundred dollars a 
month. Many still clung to the idea, that in 
all these proceedings they were merely oppos- 
ing the measures of the ministry, and not the 
authority of the crown, and thus the army 
before Boston was designated as the Continen- , 
tal Army, in contradistinction to that under 
General Gage, which was called the Ministerial 
Army. 

In this stage of the business, Mr. Johnson of 
Maryland, rose, and nominated Washington for 
the station ofcommander-in-chief. ‘The election 
was by ballot, and was unanimous. It was 
formally announced to him by the president 
on the following day, when he had taken his 
seat in Congress. Rising in his place, he 
briefly expressed his high and grateful sense 
of the honor conferred on him, and his sincere 
devotion to the cause. ‘‘ But,’’ added he, 
‘lest some unlucky event should happen 
unfavorable to my reputation, I beg it may be 
remembered by every gentleman in the room, 
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that I this day declare; with the utmost sin- 
cerity, I do not think myself equal to the 
command I am honored with. As to pay, I 
beg leave to assure the Congress that, as no 
pecuniary consideration could have tempted 
me to accept this arduous employment, at the 
expense of my domestic ease and happiness, 
I do not wish to make any profit of it. I will 
keep an exact account of my expenses. ‘Those, 
I doubt not, they will discharge, and that is 
all I desire.’’ 

“There is something charming to me in the 
conduct of Washington,’’ writes Adams to a 
friend; ‘‘a gentleman of one of the first for- 
tunes upon the continent, leaving his delicious 
retirement, his family and friends, sacrificing 
his ease, and hazarding all, in the cause of his 
country. His views are noble and disinter- 
ested. He declared, when he accepted the 
mighty trust, that he would lay before us an 
exact account of his expenses, and not accept 
a shilling of pay.”’ 

Four major-generals were to be appointed. 
Among those specified were General Charles 
Lee and General Ward. Mr. Mifflin of 
Philadelphia, who was Lee’s especial friend 
and admirer, urged that he should be sec- 
ond in command. ‘‘ General Lee,’’ said he, 
‘“would serve cheerfully under Washington ; 
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but considering his rank, character, and ex- 
perience, could not be expected to serve under 
any other. He must be aut secundus, aut 
nullus.’’ 

Adams, on the other hand, as strenuously 
objected that it would be a great deal to expect 
that General Ward, who was actually in com- 
mand of the army of Boston, should serve 
under any man; but under a stranger he 
ought not to serve. General Ward, accord- 
ingly, was elected the second in command, 
and Lee the third. The other two major- 
generals were, Philip Schuyler of New York, 
and Israel Putnam of Connecticut. Eight 
brigadier-generals were likewise appointed ; 
Seth Pomeroy, Richard Montgomery, David 
Wooster, William Heath, Joseph Spencer, 
John Thomas, John Sullivan, and Nathaniel 
Greene. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Mifflin’s objections to 
having Lee ranked under Ward, as being be- 
neath his dignity and merits, he himself made 
no scruple to acquiesce ; though, judging from 
his supercilious character, and from circum- 
stances in his subsequent conduct, he no doubt 
considered himself vastly superior to the pro- 
vincial officers placed over him. 

At Washington’s express request, his old 
friend, Major Horatio Gates, then absent at 
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his estate in Virginia, was appointed adjutant- 
general, with the rank of brigadier. 

Adams, according to his own account, was 
extremely loth to admit Lee or Gates into the 
American service, although he considered them 
officers of great experience and confessed abili- 
ties. He apprehended difficulties, he saic, 
from the ‘‘natural prejudices and virtuous 
attachment of our countrymen to their own 
officers.’’ ‘‘ But,’ adds he, ‘‘ considering the 
earnest desire of General Washington to have 
the assistance of those officers, the extreme 
attachment of many of our best friends in the 
southern colonies to them, the reputation they 
would give to our arms in Europe, and espe- 
cially with the ministerial generals and army in 
Boston, as well as the real American merit of 
both, I could not withhold my vote from 
either,” 

The reader will possibly call these circum- 
stances to mind when, on a future page, he 
finds how Lee and Gates requited the friend- 
ship to which chiefly they owed their appoint- 
ments. 

In this momentous change in his condition, 
which suddenly altered all his course of life, 
and called him immediately to the camp, 
Washington’s thoughts recurred to Mount 
Vernon, and its rural delights, so dear to his 
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heart, whence he was to be again exiled. His 
chief concern, however, was on account of the 
distress it might cause to his wife. His letter 
to her on the subject is written in a tone of 
manly tenderness. ‘‘ You may believe me,”’ 
writes he, ‘‘when I assure you, in the most 
solemn manner, that, so far from seeking this 
appointment, I have used every endeavor in 
my power to avoid it, not only from my un- 
willingness to part with you and the family, 
but from a consciousness of its being a trust 
too great for my capacity ; and I should enjoy 
more real happiness in one month with you at 
home than I have the most distant prospect of 
finding abroad, if my stay were to be seven 
times seven years. But as it has been a kind 
of destiny that has thrown me upon this ser- 
vice, I shall hope that my undertaking it is 
designed to answer some good purpose. ; 

“T shall rely confidently on that Providence 
which has hitherfore preserved and _ been 
bountiful to me, not doubting but that I shall 
return safe to you in the fall. I shall feel no 
pain from the toil or danger of the campaign ; 
my unhappiness will flow from the uneasiness 
I know you will feel from being left alone. I 
therefore beg that you will summon your 
whole fortitude, and pass your time as agree- 
ably as possible. Nothing will give me so 
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much sincere satisfaction as to hear this, and 
to hear it from your own pen.”’ 

And to his favorite brother, John Augustine, 
he writes: ‘‘I am now to bid adieu to you, 
and to every kind of domestic ease, for a while. 
I am embarked on a wide ocean, boundless in 
its prospect, and in which, perhaps, no safe 
harbor is to be found. I have been called upon 
by the unanimous voice of the colonies to take 
the command of the continental army; an 
honor I neither sought after, nor desired, as I 
am thoroughly convinced that it requires great 
abilities, and much more experience than I am 
master of.’’ And subsequently, referring to 
his wife: ‘‘I shall hope that my friends will 
visit, and endeavor to keep up the spirits of 
my wife as much as they can, for my departure 
will, I know, be a cutting stroke upon her ; 
and on this account alone I have many dis- 
agreeable sensations.’’ 

On the 20th of June, he received his commis- 
sion from the President of Congress. ‘The 
following day was fixed upon for his departure 
for the army. He reviewed previously, at the 
request of their officers, several militia com- 
panies of horse and foot. Every one was 
anxious to see the new commander, and rarely 
has the public deau zdeal of a commander been 
so fully answered. He was now in the vigor 
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of his days, forty-three years of age, stately in 
person, noble in his demeanor, calm and dig- 
nified in his deportment ; as he sat his horse, 
_ with manly grace, his military presence de- 
lighted every eye, and wherever he went the 
air rang with acclamations. 


Chapter X11. 


More Troops Arrive at Boston—Generals Howe, Bur- 
goyne, and Clinton—Proclamation of Gage—Nature 
of the American Army—Scornful Conduct of the 
British Officers—Project of the Americans to Seize 
upon Breed’s Hill—Putnam’s Opinion of it—Sanc- 
tioned by Prescott—Nocturnal March of the De- 
tachment—Fortifying of Bunker’s Hill—Break of 
Day, and Astonishment of the Enemy. 


, HILE Congress had been deliberating 
\ \ / on the adoption of the army, and 
the nomination of a commander-in- 
chief, events had been thickening 
and drawing toa crisis in the excited region 
about Boston. The provincial troops which 
blockaded the town prevented supplies by land, 
the neighboring country refused to furnish them 
by water; fresh provisions and vegetables were 
no longer to be procured, and Boston began to 
experience the privations of a besieged city. 
On the 25th of May, arrived ships of war 
and transports from England, bringing large 
156 
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reinforcements, under Generals Howe, Bur- 
goyne, and Henry Clinton, commanders of 
high reputation. 

As the ships entered the harbor, and the 
“rebel camp ’”’ was pointed out,—ten thousand 
yeomanry beleaguering a town garrisoned by 
five thousand regulars, —Burgoyne could not re- 
strain a burst of surprise and scorn. ‘‘ What !”’ 
cried he, “‘ten thousand peasants keep five 
thousand king’s troops shut up! Well, let us 
get in, and we’ll soon find elbow-room.”’ 

Inspirited by these reinforcements, Gen- 
eral Gage determined to take the field. Pre- 
viously, however, in conformity to instructions 
from Lord Dartmouth, the head of the war 
department, he issued a proclamation (12th 
June), putting the province under martial law, 
threatening to treat as rebels and traitors all 
malcontents who should continue under arms, 
together with their aiders and abettors; but 
offering pardon to all who should lay down 
their arms, and return to their allegiance. From 
this proffered amnesty, however, John Hancock 
and Samuel Adams were especially excepted ; 
their offenses being pronounced too “‘ flagitious 
not to meet with condign punishment.”’ 

This proclamation only served to put the 
patriots on the alert against such measures as 
might be expected to follow, and of which 
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their friends in Boston stood ready to apprise 
them. ‘The besieging force, in the meantime, 
was daily augmented by recruits and volun- 
teers, and now amounted to about fifteen thou- 
sand men distributed at various points. Its 
character and organization were peculiar. As 
has well been observed, it could not be called a 


national army, for, as yet, there was no nation > 


to own it; it was not under the authority of 
the Continental Congress, the act of that body 
recognizing it not having as yet been passed, 
and the authority of that body itself not having 
been acknowledged. It was, in fact, a for- 
tuitous assemblage of four distinct bodies of 
troops, belonging to different provinces, and 
each having a leader of its own election. About 
ten thousand belonged to Massachusetts, and 
were under the command of General Artemas 
Ward, whose head-quarters were at Cambridge. 
Another body of troops, under Colonel John 
Stark, already mentioned, came from New 
Hampshire. Rhode Island furnished a third, 
under the command of General Nathaniel 
Greene. A fourth was from Connecticut, un- 
der the veteran Putnam. 

These bodies of troops, being from different 
colonies, were independent of each other, and 
had their several commanders. Those from 
New Hampshire were instructed to obey Gen- 
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eral Ward as commander-in-chief; with the 
test it was a voluntary act, rendered in consid- 
eration of his being military chief of Massa- 
chusetts, the province which, as allies, they 
came to defend. There was, in fact, but little 
organization in the army. Nothing kept it 
together, and gave it unity of action, but a 
common feeling of exasperated patriotism. 

The troops knew but little of military disci- 
pline. Almost all were familiar with the use 
of fire-arms in hunting and fowling ; many had 
served in frontier campaigns against the 
French, and in ‘‘ bush-fighting’’ with the In- 
dians ; but none were acquainted with regular 
service or the discipline of European armies. 
There was a regiment of artillery, partly or- 
ganized by Colonel Gridley, a skilful engineer, 
and furnished with nine field-pieces ; but the 
greater part of the troops were without military 
dress or accoutrements; most of them were 
hasty levies of yeomanry, some of whom had 
seized their rifles and fowling-pieces, and turned 
out in their working-clothes and homespun 
country garbs. It was an army of volunteers, 
subordinate through inclination and respect to 
officers of their own choice, and depending for 
sustenance on supplies sent from their several 
towns. 

Such was the army spread over an extent of 
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-ten or twelve miles, and keeping watch upon 
the town of Boston, containing at that time a 
population of seventeen thousand souls, and 
garrisoned with more than ten thousand British 
troops, disciplined and experienced in the wars 
of Europe. 

In the disposition of these forces, General 
Ward had stationed himself at Cambridge, with 
the main body of about ninethousand men and 
four companies of artillery. Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral ‘Thomas, second in command, was posted, 
with five thousand Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island troops, and three or four 
companies of artillery, at Roxbury and Dor- 
chester, forming the right wing of the army ; 
while the left, composed in a great measure of 
New Hampshire troops, stretched through 
Medford to the hills of Chelsea. 

It was a great annoyance to the British offi- 
cers and soldiers, to be thus hemmed in by 
what they termed a rustic rout with calico 
frocks and fowling-pieces. The same scornful 
and taunting spirit prevailed among them, that 
the cavaliers of yore indulged toward the Cove- 
nanters. Considering Episcopacy as the only 
loyal and royal faith, they insulted and dese- 
crated the ‘‘ sectarian ’’ places of worship. One 
was turned into a riding-school for the cavalry, 
and the fire in the stove was kindled with books 
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from the library of its pastor. The provincials 
retaliated by turning the Episcopal church at 
Cambridge into a barrack, and melting down 
its organ-pipes into bullets. 

Both parties panted for action; the British 
through impatience of their humiliating posi- 
tion, and an eagerness to chastise what they 
considered the presumption of their besiegers ; 
the provincials through enthusiasm in their 
cause, a thirst for enterprise and exploit, and, 
it must be added, an unconsciousness of their 
own military deficiencies. 

We have already mentioned the peninsular 
of Charlestown (called from a village of the 
same name), which lies opposite to the north 
side of Boston. ‘The heights, which swell up 
in rear of the village, overlook the town and 
shipping. The project was conceived in the 
besieging camp to seize and occupy those 
heights. A council of war was held upon the 
subject. The arguments in favor of the at- 
tempt were, that the army was anxious to be 
‘employed ; that the country was dissatisfied at 
its inactivity, and that the enemy might thus 
be drawn out to ground where they might be 
fought to advantage. General Putnam was 
one of the most strenuous in favor of the 
measure. 


Some of the more wary and judicious, among 
VOL- II,—1I 
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whom were General Ward and Dr. Warren, 
doubted the expediency of intrenching them- 
selves on those heights, and the possibility of 
maintaining so exposed a post, scantily fur- 
nished, as they were, with ordnance and am- 
munition. Besides, it might bring on a general 
engagement, which it was not safe to risk. 

Putnam made light of the danger. He was 
confident of the bravery of the militia if in- 
trenched, having seen it tried in the old 
French war. ‘‘ The Americans,’’ said he, ‘‘ are 
never afraid of their heads; they are only 
afraid of their legs ; shelter them, and they ’ll 
fight forever.’”’ He was seconded by General 
Pomeroy, a leader of like stamp, and another 
veteran of the French war. He had been a 
hunter in his time ; a dead shot with the rifle, 
and was ready to lead troops against the enemy, 
““ with five cartridges to a man.’’ 

The daring councils of such men are always 
captivating to the inexperienced; but in the 
present instance, they were sanctioned by one 
whose opinion in such matters, and in this 
vicinity, possessed peculiar weight. This was 
Coionel William Prescott of Pepperell, who 
commanded a regiment of minute men. He, 
too, had seen service in the French war, and 
acquired reputation as a lieutenant of infantry 
at the capture of Cape Breton. ‘This was suffi- 
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cient to constitute him an oracle in the present 
instance. He was now about fifty years of age, 
tall and commanding in his appearance, and 
retaining the port of a soldier. What was 
more, he had a military garb; being equipped 
with a three-cornered hat, a ton wig, and a 
single-breasted blue coat, with facings, and 
lapped up at the skirts. All this served to 
give him consequence among the rustic militia 
officers with whom he was in council. 

His opinion, probably, settled the question ; 
and it was determined to seize on and fortify 
Bunker’s Hill and Dorchester Heights. In 
deference, however, to the suggestions of the 
more cautious, it was agreed to postpone the 
measure until they were sufficiently supplied 
with the munitions of war to be able to main- 
tain the heights when seized. 

Secret intelligence hurried forward the pro- 
ject. General Gage, it issaid, intended to take 
possession of Dorchester Heights on the night 
of the 18th of June. ‘These heights lay on the 
opposite side of Boston, and the committee 
were ignorant of their localities. ‘Those on 
Charlestown Neck, being near at hand, had 
some time before been reconnoitered by Colonel 
Richard Gridley, and other of the engineers. 
It was determined to seize and fortify these 
heights on the night of Friday the 16th of 
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June, in anticipation of the movement of Gen- 
eral Gage. ‘Troops were drafted for the pur- 
pose from the Massachusetts regiments of 
Colonel Prescott, Frye, and Bridges. ‘There 
was also a fatigue party of about two hundred 
men from Putnam’s Connecticut troops, led by 
his favorite officer, Captain Knowlton, together 
with a company of forty-nine artillery men, 
with two field-pieces, commanded by Captain 
Samuel Gridley. 

A little before sunset the troops, about twelve 
hundred in all, assembled on the common, in 
front of General Ward’s quarters. ‘They came 
provided with packs, blankets, and provisions 
for four-and-twenty hours, but ignorant of the 
object of the expedition. Being all paraded, 
prayers were offered up by the Reverend Presi- 
dent Langdon of Harvard College, after which 
they all set forward on their silent march. 

Colonel Prescott, from his experience in 
military matters, and his being an officer in the 
Massachusetts line, had been chosen by Gen- 
eral Ward to conduct the enterprise. His 
written orders were to fortify Bunker’s Hill, 
and defend the works until he should be re- 
lieved. Colonel Richard Gridley, the chief 
engineer, who had likewise served in the French 
war, was to accompany him and plan the forti- 
fications. It was understood that reinforce- 
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ments and refreshments would be sent to the 
fatigue party in the morning. 

The detachment left Cambridge about nine 
o'clock, Colonel Prescott taking the lead, pre- 
ceded by two sergeants with dark lanterns. 
At Charlestown Neck they were joined by 
Major Brooks, of Bridges’ regiment, and Gen- 
eral Putnam ; and here were the wagons laden 
with intrenching tools, which first gave the 
men an indication of the enterprise. 

Charlestown Neck is a narrow isthmus, con- 
necting the peninsula with the main land; 
having the Mystic River, about half a mile 
wide, on the north, and a large embayment 
of Charles River on the south or right side. 

It was now necessary to proceed with the 
utmost caution, for they were coming on 
ground over which the British kept jealous 
watch. ‘They had erected a battery at Boston 
on Copp’s Hill, immediately opposite to 
Charlestown. Five of their vessels of war 
were stationed so as to bear upon the penin- 
sula from different directions, and the guns 
of one of them swept the isthmus, or narrow 
neck just mentioned. 

Across the isthmus Colonel Prescott con- 
ducted the detachment undiscovered, and up 
the ascent of Bunker’s Hill. ‘This commences 
at the Neck, and slopes up for about three 
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hundred yards to its summit, which is about 
one hundred and twelve feet high. It then 
declines toward the south, and is connected 
by a ridge with Breed’s Hill about sixty or 
seventy feet high. The crests of the two hills 
are about seven hundred yards apart. 

On attaining the heights, a question rose 
which of the two they should proceed to fortify. 
Bunker’s Hill was specified in the written 
orders given to Colonel Prescott by General 
Ward, but Breed’s Hill was much nearer to 
Boston, and had a better command of the 
town and shipping. Bunker’s Hill, also, being 
on the upper and narrower part of the penin- 
sula, was itself commanded by the same ship 
which raked the Neck. Putnam was clear 
for commencing the principal work there, 
while a minor work might be thrown up at 
Bunker’s Hill, as a protection in the rear, and 
a rallying point, in case of being driven out of 
the main work. Others concurred with this 
opinion, yet there was a hesitation in deviating 
from the letter of their orders. At length 
Colonel Gridley became impatient ; the night 
was waning ; delay might prostrate the whole 
enterprise. Breed’s Hill was then determined 
on. Gridley marked out the lines for the forti- 
fications ; the men stacked their guns; threw 
off their packs ; seized their trenching tools, 
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and set to work with great spirit ; but so much 
time had been wasted in discussion, that it 
was midnight before they struck the first spade 
into the ground. 

Prescott, who felt the responsibility of his 
charge, almost despaired of carrying on these 
operations undiscovered. A party was sent 
out by him silently to patrol the shore at 
the foot of the heights, and watch for any 
movement of the enemy. Not willing to 
trust entirely to the vigilance of others, he 
twice went down during the night to the 
water’s edge—reconnoitering everything scru- 
pulously, and noting every sight and sound. 
It was a warm, still, summer’s night ; the stars 
shone brightly, but everything was quiet. 
Boston was buried in sleep. ‘The sentry’s cry 
of ‘‘ All’s well’’ could be heard distinctly 
from its shores, together with the drowsy 
calling of the watch on board of the ships of 
war, and then all would relapse into silence. 
Satisfied that the enemy were perfectly uncon- 
scious of what was going on upon the hill, he 
returned to the works, and a little before day- 
break called in the patrolling party. 

So spiritedly, though silently, had the labor 
been carried on, that by morning a strong 
redoubt was thrown up as a main work, flanked 
on the left by a breastwork, partly cannon- 
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proof, extending down the crest of Breed’s 
Hill to a piece of marshy ground called the 
Slough. ‘To support the right of the redoubt, 
some troops were thrown into the village of 
Charlestown, at the southern foot of the hill. 
The great object of Prescott’s solicitude was 
now attained, a sufficient bulwark to screen 
his men before they should be discovered ; for 
he doubted the possibility of keeping raw 
recruits to their post, if openly exposed to the 
fire of artillery, and the attack of disciplined 
troops. 

At dawn of day, the Americans at work 
were espied by the sailors on board of the 
ships of war, and the alarm was given. ‘The 
captain of the Lzvely, the nearest ship, with- 
out waiting for orders, put a spring upon her 
cable, and bringing her guns to bear, opened 
a fire upon the hill. The other ships and a 
floating battery followed his example. ‘Their 
shot did no mischief to the works, but one 
man, among a number who had incautiously 
ventured outside, was killed. A subaltern 
reported his death to Colonel Prescott, and 
asked what was to be done. ‘‘ Bury him,’’ 
was the reply. The chaplain gathered some 
of his military flock around him, and was 
proceeding to perform suitable obsequies over 
the ‘‘first martyr,’’ but Prescott ordered 
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that the men should disperse to their work, 
and the deceased be buried immediately. It 
seemed shocking to men accustomed to the 
funeral solemnities of peaceful life to bury 
a man without prayers, but Prescott saw that 
the sight ‘of this man suddenly shot down. 
had agitated the nerves of his comrades, un- 
accustomed to scenes of war. Some of them, 
in fact, quietly left the hill, and did not return 
to it. 

To inspire confidence by example, Prescott 
now mounted the parapet, and walked leisurely 
about, inspecting the works, giving directions, 
and talking cheerfully with the men. Ina 
little while they got over their dread of cannon- 
balls, and some even made them a subject of 
joke, or rather bravado—a species of sham 
courage occasionally manifested by young 
soldiers, but never by veterans. 

The cannonading roused the town of Boston. 
General Gage could scarcely believe his eyes 
when he beheld on the opposite hill a fortifica- 
tion full of men which had sprung up in the 
course of the night. As he reconnoitered it 
through a glass from Copp’s Hill, the tall 
figure of Prescott, in military garb, walking 
the parapet, caught his eye. ‘‘ Who is that 
officer who appears in command ?’’ asked he. 
The question was answered by Counsellor Wil- 
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lard, Prescott’s brother-in-law, who was at 
hand, and recognized his relative. ‘‘ Will he 
fight ?’’ demanded Gage, quickly. ‘‘ Yes, 
sir! he is an old soldier, and will fight to the 
last drop of blood; but I cannot answer for 
his men.”’ 

‘The works must be carried !’’ exclaimed 
Gage. 

He called a council of war. The Americans 
might intend to cannonade Boston from this 
new fortification ; it was unanimously resolved 
to dislodge them. How was this to be done? 
A majority of the council, including Clinton 
and Grant, advised that a force should be 
landed on Charlestown Neck, under the pro- 
tection of their batteries, so as to attack the 
Americans in rear, and cut off their retreat. 
General Gage objected that it would place his 
troops between two armies ; one at Cambridge, 
superior in numbers, the other on the heights, 
strongly fortified. He was for landing in front 
of the works, and pushing directly up the hill ; 
a plan adopted through a confidence that raw 
militia would never stand their ground against 
the assault of veteran troops—another instance 
of undervaluing the American spirit, which 
was to cost the enemy a lamentable loss of 
life, 
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Battle of Bunker’s Hill. 


clatter of hoofs, the rattling of gun- 

carriages, and all the other military 

din and bustle in the streets of Boston, 
soon apprised the Americans on their rudely 
fortified height of an impending attack. . They 
were ill-fitted to withstand it, being jaded by 
the night’s labor, and want of sleep; hungry 
and thirsty, having brought but scanty sup- 
plies, and oppressed by the heat of the weather. 
Prescott sent repeated messages to General 
Ward, asking reinforcements and provisions. 
Putnam seconded the request in person, urging 
the exigencies of the case. Ward hesitated. 
He feared to weaken his main body at Cam- 
bridge, as his military stores were deposited 
there, and it might have to sustain the princi- 
pal attack. At length, having taken advice 
of the council of safety, he issued orders for 
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Colonels Stark and Read, then at Medford, to 
march to the relief of Prescott with their New 
Hampshire regiments. The orders reached 
Medford about 11 o’clock. Ammunition was 
distributed in all haste; two flints, a gill of 
powder, and fifteen balls to each man. The 
balls had to be suited to the different calibres 
of the guns; the powder to be carried in 
powder-horns, or loose in the pocket, for there 
were no cartridges prepared. It was the rude 
turn out of yeoman soldiery destitute of regu- 
lar accoutrements. 

In the meanwhile, the Americans on Breed’s 
Hill were sustaining the fire from the ships, 
and from the battery on Copp’s Hill, which 
opened upon them about ten o’clock. ‘They 
returned an occasional shot from one corner of 
the redoubt, without much harm to the enemy, 
and continued strengthening their position 
until about 11 o’clock, when they ceased to 
work, piled their intrenching tools in the 
rear, and looked out anxiously and impatiently 
for the anticipated reinforcements and supplies. 

About this time General Putnam, who had 
been to head-quarters, arrived at the redoubt 
on horseback. Some words passed between 
him and Prescott with regard to the intrench- 
ing tools, which have been variously reported. 
The most probable version is, that he urged to 
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have them taken from their present place, 
where they might fall into the hands of the 
enemy, and carried to Bunker’s Hill, to be 
employed in throwing up a redoubt, which 
was part of the original plan, and which would 
be very important should the troops be obliged 
to retreat from Breed’s Hill. To this Prescott 
demurred that those employed to convey them, 
and who were already jaded with toil, might 
not return to his redoubt. A large part of the 
tools were ultimately carried to Bunker’s Hill, 
and a breastwork commenced by order of Gen- 
eral Putnam. ‘The importance of such a work 
was afterwards made apparent. 

About noon the Americans descried twenty- 
eight barges crossing from Boston in parallel 
lines. They contained a large detachment 
of grenadiers, rangers, and light infantry, 
admirably equipped, and commanded by Major- 
General Howe. ‘They made a splendid and 
formidable appearance with their scarlet uni- 
forms, and the sun flashing upon muskets and 
bayonets, and brass field-pieces. A heavy fire 
from the ships and batteries covered their ad- 
vance, but no attempt was made to oppose 
them, and they landed about 1 o’clock at 
Moulton’s Point, a little to the north of Breed’s 
iSee 

Here General Howe made a pause. On 
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reconnoitering the works from this point, the 
Americans appeared to be much more strongly 
posted than he imagined. He descried troops 
also hastening to their assistance. These were 
the New Hampshire troops, led on by Stark. 
Howe immediately sent over to General Gage 
for more forces, and a supply of cannon-balls ; 
those brought by him being found, through 
some egregious oversight, too large for the 
ordnance. While awaiting their arrival, re- 
freshments were served out to the troops, with 
‘““grog’’ by the bucketful ; and tantalizing it 
was, tothe hungry and thirsty provincials, to 
look down from their ramparts of earth, and 
see their invaders seated in groups upon the 
grass eating and drinking, and preparing 
themselves by a hearty meal for the coming 
encounter. Their only consolation was to 
take advantage of the delay, while the enemy 
were carousing, to strengthen their position. 
The breastwork on the left of the redoubt 
extended to what was called the Slough, but 
beyond this, the ridge of the hill, and the slope 
toward Mystic River, were undefended, leaving 
a pass by which the enemy might turn the left 
flank of the position and seize upon Bunker’s 
Hill. Putnam ordered his chosen officer, Cap- 
tain Knowlton, to cover this pass with the 
Connecticut troops under his command, A 
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novel kind of rampart, savoring of rural device, 
was suggested by the rustic general. About 
six hundred feet in the rear of the redoubt, 
and about one hundred feet to the left of the 
breastwork, was a post-and-rail fence, set ina 
low foot-wall of stone, and extending down to 
Mystic River. The posts and rails of another 
fence were hastily pulled up, and set a few feet 
in behind this, and the intermediate space was 
filled up with new-mown hay from the adjacent 
meadows. ‘This double fence, it will be found 
proved an important protection to the redoubt, 
although there still remained an unprotected 
interval of about seven hundred feet. 

While Knowlton and his men were putting 
up this fence, Putnam proceeded with other of 
his troops to throw up the work on Bunker’s 
Hill, despatching his son, Captain Putnam, on 
horseback, to hurry up the remainder of his 
men from Cambridge. By this time his com- 
peer in French and Indian warfare, the veteran 
Stark, made his appearance with the New 
Hampshire troops, five hundred strong. He 
had grown cool and wary with age, and his 
march from Medford, a distance of five or six 
miles, had been in character. He led his men 
at a moderate pace, to bring them into action 
fresh and vigorous. In crossing the Neck, 
which was enfiladed by the enemy’s ships and 
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batteries, Captain Dearborn, who was by his 
side, suggested a quick step. The veteran 
shook his head: ‘‘One fresh man in action is 
worth ten tired ones,’’ replied he, and marched 
steadily on. 

Putnam detained some of Stark’s men to aid 
in throwing up the work on Bunker’s Hill, and 
directed him to reinforce Knowlton with the 
rest. Stark made a short speech to his men, 
now that they were likely to have warm work. 
He then pushed on, and did good service that 
day at the rustic bulwark. 

About two o’clock Warren arrived on the 
heights, ready to engage in their perilous 
defense, although he had opposed the scheme 
of their occupation. He had recently been 
elected a major-general, but had not received 
his commission ; like Pomeroy, he came to 
serve in the ranks with a musket on his 
shoulder. Putnam offered him the command 
at the fence ; he declined it, and merely asked 
where he could be of most service as a vol- 
unteer. Putnam pointed to the redoubt, ob- 
serving that there he would be under cover. 
‘“Don’t think I seek a place of safety,’’ re- 
plied Warren, quickly ; ‘‘ where will the at- 
tack be hottest ?’’ Putnam still pointed to the 
redoubt. ‘‘ That is the enemy’s object ; if 
that can be maintained, the day is ours.”’ 
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Warren was cheered by the troops as he 
entered the redoubt. Colonel Prescott ten- 
dered him the command. He again declined. 
““T have come to serve only as a volunteer, 
and shall be happy to learn from a soldier of 
your experience.’’ Such were the noble spir- 
its assembled on these perilous heights. 

The British now prepared for a general as- 
sault. An easy victory was anticipated ; the 
main thought was, how to make it most effec- 
tual. The left wing, commanded by General 
Pigot, was to mount the hill and force the re- 
doubt ; while General Howe, with the right 
wing, was to push on between the fort and 
Mystic River, turn the left flank of the Ameri- 
cans, and cut off their retreat. 

General Pigot, accordingly, advanced up the 
hill under cover of a fire from field-pieces and 
howitzers planted on a small height near the 
landing-place on Moulton’s Point. His troops 
commenced a discharge of musketry while yet 
at a long distance from the redoubts. The 
Americans within the works, obedient to strict 
command, retained their fire until the enemy 
were within thirty or forty paces, when they 
opened upon them with a tremendous volley. 
Being all marksmen, accustomed to take de- 
liberate aim, the slaughter was immense, and 
especially fatal to officers. The assailants fell 
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back in some confusion ; but, rallied on by 
their officers, advanced within pistol shot. 
Another volley, more effective than the first, 
made them again recoil. ‘To add to their con- 
fusion, they were galled by a flanking fire from 
the handful of provincials posted in Charles- 
town. Shocked at the carnage, and seeing the 
confusion of his troops, General Pigot was urged 
to give the word for a retreat. 

In the meantime, General Howe, with the 
right wing, advanced along Mystic River 
toward the fence where Stark, Read, and 
Knowlton were stationed, thinking to carry 
this slight breastwork with ease, and so get 
in the rear of the fortress. His artillery proved 
of little avail, being stopped by a swampy piece 
of ground, while his columns suffered from two 
or three field-pieces with which Putnam had 
fortified the fence. Howe’s men kept up a fire 
of musketry as they advaneed ; but, not taking 
aim, their shot passed over the heads of the 
Americans. ‘The latter had received the same 
orders with those in the redoubt, not to fire 
until the enemy should be within thirty paces. 
Some few transgressed the command. Putnam 
rode up and swore he would cut down the next 
man that fired contrary to orders. When the 
British arrived within the stated distance a 
sheeted fire opened upon them from rifles, mus- 
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kets, and fowling-pieces, all levelled with deadly 
aim. ‘The carnage, as in the other instance, 
was horrible. The British were thrown into 
confusion and fell back ; some even retreated 
to the boats. 

There was a general pause on the part of the 
British. The American officers availed them- 
selves of it to prepare for another attack, which 
must soon be made. Prescott mingled among 
his men in the redoubt, who were all in high 
spirits at the severe check they had given ‘‘ the 
regulars.’’ He praised them for their stead- 
fastness in maintaining their post, and their 
good conduct in reserving their fire until the 
word of command, and exhorted them to do 
the same in the next attack. 

Putnam rode about Bunker’s Hill and its 
skirts, to rally and bring on reinforcements 
which had been checked or scattered in cross- 
ing Charlestown Neck by the raking fire from 
the ships and batteries. Before many could 
be brought to the scene of action the British 
had commenced their second attack. They 
again ascended the hill to storm the redoubt ; 
their advance was covered as before by dis- 
charges of artillery. Charlestown, which had 
annoyed them on their first attack by a flanking 
fire, was in flames, by shells thrown from 
Copp’s Hill, and by marines from the ships. 
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Being built of wood, the place was soon 
wrapped in a general conflagration. The 
thunder of artillery from batteries and ships, 
the bursting of bomb-shells, the sharp dis- 
charges of musketry ; the shouts and yells of 
the combatants; the crash of burning build- 
ings, and the dense volumes of smoke which 
obscured the summer sun, all formed a tre- 
mendous spectacle. ‘‘Sure I am,’’ said Bur- 
goyne in one of his letters,—‘“‘sure I am 
nothing ever has or ever can be more dread- 
fully terrible than what was to be seen or 
heard at this time. The most incessant dis- 
charge of guns that ever was heard by mortal 
ease 

The American troops, although unused to 
war, stood undismayed amidst a scene where 
it was bursting upon them with all its horrors. 
Reserving their fire, as before, until the enemy 
was close at hand, they again poured forth 
repeated volleys with the fatal aim of sharp- 
shooters. ‘The British stood the first shock, 
and continued to advance; but the incessant 
stream of fire staggered them. ‘Their officers 
remonstrated, threatened, and even attempted 
to goad them on with their swords, but the 
havoc was too deadly; whole ranks were 
mowed down ; many of the officers were either 
slain or wounded, and among them several of 
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the staff of General Howe. ‘The troops again 
gave way and retreated down the hill. 

All this passed under the eye.of thousands 
of spectators of both sexes and all ages, watch- 
ing from afar every turn of a battle in which the 
lives of those most dear to them were at haz- 
ard. The British soldiery in Boston gazed 
with astonishment and almost incredulity at 
the resolute and protracted stand of raw militia 
whom they had been. taught to despise, and 
at the havoc made among their own veteran 
troops. Every convoy of wounded brought 
over to the town increased their consternation ; 
and General Clinton, who had watched the 
action from Copp’s Hill, embarking in a boat, 
hurried over as a volunteer, taking with him 
reinforcements. 

A third attack was now determined on, 
though some of Howe’s officers remonstrated, 
declaring that it would be downright butchery. 
A different plan was adopted. Instead of ad- 
vancing in front of the redoubt, it was to be 
taken in flank on the left, where the open space 
between the breastwork and the fortified fence 
presented a weak point. It having been acci- 
dentally discovered that the ammunition of the 
Americans was nearly expended, preparations 
were made to carry the works at the point of 
the bayonet ; and the Soldiery threw off their 
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knapsacks, and some even their coats, to be 
more light for action. 

General Howe, with the main body, now 
made a feint of attacking the fortified fence ; 
but, while a part of his force was thus engaged, 
the rest brought some of the field-pieces to en- 
filade the breastwork on the left of the redoubt. 
A raking fire soon drove the Americans out of 
this exposed place into the inclosure. Much 
damage, too, was done in the latter by balls 
which entered the sally-port. 

The troops were now led on to assail the 
works; those who flinched were, as before, 
goaded on by the swords of the officers. The 
Americans again reserved their fire until their 
assailants were close at hand, and then made 
a murderous volley, by which several officers 
were laid low, and General Howe himself was 
wounded in the foot. ‘The British soldiery this 
time likewise reserved their fire and rushed on 
with fixed bayonet. Clinton and Pigot had 
reached the southern and eastern sides of the 
redoubt, and it was now assailed on three 
sides at once. Prescott ordered those who had 
no bayonets to retire to the back part of the 
redoubt and fire on the enemy as they showed 
themselves above the parapet. The first who 
mounted exclaimed in triumph, ‘‘’The day is 
ours!’’ He was instantly shot down, and so 
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were several others who mounted at the same 
time. The Americans, however, had fired their 
last round, their ammunition was exhausted ; 
and now succeeded a desperate and deadly 
struggle, hand to hand, with bayonets, stones, 
and the stocks of their muskets. At length, 
as the British continued to pour in, Prescott 
gave the order to retreat. His men had to cut 
their way through two divisions of the enemy 
who were getting in rear of the redoubt, and 
they received a destructive volley from those 
who had formed on the captured works. By 
that volley fell the patriot Warren, who had 
distinguished himself throughout the action. 
He was among the last to leave the redoubt, 
and had scarce done so when he was shot 
through the head with a musket-ball, and fell 
dead on the spot. 

While the Americans were thus slowly dis- 
lodged from the redoubt, Stark, Read, and 
Knowlton maintained their ground at the forti- 
fied fence; which, indeed, had been nobly 
defended throughout the action. Pomeroy 
distinguished himself here by sharpshooting 
until his musket was shattered by a ball. The 
resistance at this hastily constructed work was 
kept up after the troops in the redoubt had 
given way, and until Colonel Prescott had left 
the hill ; thus defeating General Howe’s design 
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of cutting off the retreat of the main body, 
which would have produced a scene of direful 
confusion and slaughter. Having effected their 
purpose, the brave associates at the fence aban- 
doned their weak outpost, retiring slowly, and 
disputing the ground inch by inch, with a 
regularity remarkable in troops many of whom 
had never before been in action. 

The main retreat was across Bunker’s Hill, 
where Putnam had endeavored to throw up a 
breastwork. ‘The veteran, sword in hand, rode 
to the rear of the retreating troops, regardless 
of the balls whistling about him. His only 
thought was to rally them at the unfinished 
works. ‘‘ Halt! make a stand here!”’ cried 
he, ‘‘ we can check them yet. In God’s name 
form and give them one shot more.”’ 

Pomeroy, wielding his shattered musket as 
a truncheon, seconded him in his efforts to stay 
the torrent. It was impossible, however, to 
bring the troops toa stand. ‘They continued 
on down the hill to the Neck, and across it to 
Cambridge, exposed to a raking fire from the 
ships and batteries, and only protected by a 
single piece of ordnance. ‘The British were too 
exhausted to pursue them; they contented 
themselves with taking possession of Bunker’s 
Hill, were reinforced from Boston, and threw 
up additional works during the night. 
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We have collected the preceding facts from 
various sources, examining them carefully, 
and endeavoring to arrange them with scrupu- 
lous fidelity. We may appear to have been 
more minute in the account of the battle than 
the number of troops engaged would warrant ; 
but it was one of the most momentous conflicts 
in our Revolutionary history. tt was the first 
regular battle between the British and the 
Americans, and most eventful in its conse- 
quences. The former had gained the ground 
for which they contended ; but, if a victory, 
it was more disastrous and humiliating to them 
than an ordinary defeat. They had ridiculed 
and despised their enemy, representing them 
as dastardly and inefficient ; yet here their best 
troops, led on by experienced officers, had re- 
peatedly been repulsed, by an inferior force 
of that enemy,—mere yeomanry,—from works 
thrown up ina single night, and had suffered 
a loss rarely paralleled in battle with the most 
veteran soldiery ; for, according to their own 
returns, their killed and wounded, out of a 
detachment of two thousand men, amounted 
to one thousand and fifty-four, and a large 
proportion of them officers. The loss of the 
Americans did not exceed four hundred and 
fifty. 

To the latter this defeat, if defeat it might 
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be called, had the effect of a triumph. It gave 
them confidence in themselves and consequence 
in the eyes of their enemies. They had proved 
to themselves and to others that they could 
measure weapons with the disciplined soldiers 
of Europe, and inflict the most harm in the 
conflict. 

Among the British officers slain was Major 
Pitcairn, who, at Lexington, had shed the first 
blood in the Revolutionary war. 

In the death of Warren the Americans had 
to lament the loss of a distinguished patriot 
and a most estimable man. It was deplored 
as a public calamity. His friend Elbridge 
Gerry had endeavored to dissuade him from 
risking his life in this perilous conflict. 
‘“Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori,”’ re- 
plied Warren, as if he had foreseen his fate— 
a fate to be envied by those ambitious of an 
honorable fame. He was one of the first who 
fell in the glorious cause of his country, and 
his name has become consecrated in its history. 

There has been much discussion of the rela- 
tive merits of the American officers engaged in 
this affair—a difficult question where no one 
appears to have had the general command. 
Prescott conducted the troops in the night en- 
terprise ; he superintended the building of the 
redoubt, and defended it throughout the battle : 
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his name, therefore, will ever shine most con- 
spicuous, and deservedly so, on this bright 
page of our Revolutionary history. 

Putnam was also a leading spirit throughout 
the affair : one of the first to prompt and of the 
last to maintain it. He appears io have been 
active and efficient at every point ; sometimes 
fortifying ; sometimes hurrying up reinforce- 
ments; inspiriting the men by his presence 
while they were able to maintain their ground, 
and fighting gallantly at the outpost to cover 
their retreat. The brave old man, riding about 
in the heat of the action, on this sultry day, 
“with a hanger belted across his brawny 
shoulders, over a waistcoat without sleeves,’’ 
has been sneered at by a contemporary, as 
“much fitter to head a band of sickle men or 
ditchers than musketeers.’’ But this very de- 
scription illustrates his character, and identifies 
him with the times and the service. A yeoman 
warrior fresh from the plough, in the garb 
of rural labor; a patriot brave and generous, 
but rough and ready, who thought not of 
himself'in time of danger, but was ready to 
serve in any way, and to sacrifice official rank 
and self-glorification to the good of the cause. 
He was eminently a soldier for the occasion. 
His name has long been a favorite one with 
young and old, one of the talismanic names of 
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the Revolution, the very mention of which is 
like the sound of a trumpet. Such names are 
the precious jewels of our history, to be gar- 
nered up among the treasures of the nation, and 
kept immaculate from the tarnishing breath of 
the cynic and the doubter. 


Notr.—In treating of the battle of Bunker’s Hiil, 
and of other occurrences about Boston at this period 
of the Revolution, we have had repeated occasion to 
consult the History of the Siege of Boston, by Richard 
Frothingham, Jr. ; a work abounding with facts as to 
persons and events, and full of interest for the Ameri- 
can reader. 
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Departure from Philadelphia—Anecdotes of General 
Schuyler—Of Lee—Tidings of Bunker’s Hill—Mili- 
tary Councils— Population of New York — The 
Johnson Family—Governor Tryon—Arrival at New 
York—Military Instructions to Schuyler—Arrival 
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preparing to depart from Philadelphia for 
the army before Boston. He set out on 
horseback on the 21st of June, having for 
military companions of his journey Major- 
Generals Lee and Schuyler, and being accom- 
panied for a distance by several private friends. 
As an escort he had a “‘ gentleman troop’’ of 
Philadelphia, commanded by Captain Markoe ; 
the whole formed a brilliant cavalcade. 
General Schuyler was a man eminently cal- 
culated to sympathize with Washington in all 
his patriotic views and feelings, and became 
one of his most faithful coadjutors. Sprung 
189 
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from one of the earliest and most respectable 
Dutch families which colonized New York, all 
his interests and affections were identified with 
the country. He had received a good educa- 
tion; applied himself at an early age to the 
exact sciences, and became versed in finance, 
military engineering, and political economy. 
He was one of those native-born soldiers who 
had acquired experience in that American 
school of arms, the old French war. When 
but twenty-two years of age he commanded a 
company of New York levies under Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson, of Mohawk renown, which gave 
him an early opportunity of becoming ac- 
quainted with the Indian tribes, their country, 
and their policy. In 1758 he was in Aber- 
crombie’s expedition against Ticonderoga, ac- 
companying Lord Viscount Howe as chief of 
the commissariat department; a post well 
qualified to give him experience in the busi- 
ness part of war. When that gallant young 
nobleman fell on the banks of Lake George, 
Schuyler conveyed his corpse back to Albany 
and attended to his honorable obsequies. 
Since the close of the French war he had 
served his country in various civil stations, and 
been one of the zealous and eloquent vindica- 
tors of colonial rights. He was one of the 
‘“ glorious minority ’’ of the New York General 
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Assembly,—George Clinton, Colonel Wood- 
hull, Colonel Philip Livingston and others, 
—who, when that body was timid and waver- 
ing, battled nobly against British influence 
and oppression. His last stand had been 
recently as a delegate to Congress, where he 
had served with Washington on the committee 
to prepare rules and regulations for the army, 
and where the latter had witnessed his judg- 
ment, activity, practical science, and sincere 
devotion to the cause. 

Many things concurred to produce perfect 
harmony of operation between these distin- 
guished men. They were nearly of the same 
age, Schuyler being one year the youngest. 
Both were men of agricultural as well as mili- 
tary tastes. Both were men of property, living 
at their ease in little rural paradises,—Wash- 
ington on the grove-clad heights of Mount 
Vernon, Schuyler on the pastoral banks of the 
upper Hudson, where he had a noble estate at 
Saratoga, inherited from an uncle, and the old 
family mansion, near the city of Albany, half 
hid among ancestral trees. Yet both were ex- 
iling themselves from these happy abodes, and 
putting life and fortune at hazard in the service 
of their country. 

Schuyler and Lee had early military recol- 
lections to draw them together. Both had 
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served under Abercrombie in the expedition 
against ‘Ticonderoga. There was some part of 
Lee’s conduct in that expedition which both he 
and Schuyler might deem it expedient at this 
moment to forget. Lee was at that time a 
young captain, naturally presumptuous, and 
flushed with the arrogance of military power. 
On his march along the banks of the Hudson, 
he acted as if in a conquered country, impress- 
ing horses and oxen, and seizing upon supplies, 
without exhibiting any proper warrant. It 
was enough for him ‘“‘ they were necessary for 
the service of his troops.’’ Should any one 
question his right, the reply was a volley of 
execrations. 

Among those who experienced this unsol- 
dierly treatment was Mrs. Schuyler, the aunt 
of the general, a lady of aristocratical station, 
revered throughout her neighborhood. Her 
cattle were impressed, herself insulted. She 
had her revenge. After the unfortunate affair 
at Ticonderoga, a number of the wounded were 
brought down along the Hudson to the Schuy- 
ler mansion. Lee was among the number. 
The high-minded mistress of the house never 
alluded to his past conduct. He was received, 
like his brother officers, with the kindest sym- 
pathy. Sheets and table-cloths were torn up 
to serve as bandages. Everything was done to 
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alleviate their sufferings. Lee’s cynic heart 
was conquered. ‘‘ He swore in his vehement 
manner that he was sure there would be a place 
reserved for Mrs. Schuyler in heaven, though 
no other woman should be there, and that he 
should wish for nothing better than to share 
her final destiny !’’* 

Seventeen years had since elapsed, and Lee 
and the nephew of Mrs. Schuyler were again 
allied in military service, but under a different 
banner ; and recollections of past times must 
have given peculiar interest to their present 
intercourse. In fact, the journey of Washing- 
ton with his associate generals, experienced 
like him in the wild expeditions of the old 
French war, was a revival of early campaign- 
ing feelings. 

They had scarcely proceeded twenty miles 
from Philadelphia when they were met by a 
courier, spurring with all speed, bearing de- 
spatches from the army to Congress, communi- 
cating tidings of the battle of Bunker’s Hill. 
Washington eagerly inquired particulars ; 
above all, how acted the militia? When told 
that they stood their ground bravely, sustained 
the enemy’s fire, reserved their own until at 
close quarters, and then delivered it with deadly 


* Memoirs of an American Lady (Mrs. Grant, of 
Laggan), vol. ii., chapter ix. 
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effect, it seemed as if a weight of doubt and 


solicitude was lifted from his heart. ‘‘ The 
liberties of the country are safe !’’ exclaimed 
he. 


The news of the battle of Bunker’s Hill had 
startled the whole country ; and this clattering 
cavalcade escorting the commander-in-chief to 
the army, was the gaze and wonder of every 
town and village. 

The journey may be said to have been a con- 
tinual council of war between Washington and 
the two generals. Even the contrast in char- 
acter of the two latter made them regard ques- 
tions from different points of view. Schuyler, 
a warm-hearted patriot, with everything staked 
on the cause; Lee, a soldier of fortune, indif- 
ferent to the ties of home and country, drawing 
his sword without enthusiasm ; more through 
resentment against a government which had 
disappointed him than zeal for liberty or for 
colonial rights. 

One of the most frequent subjects of conver- 
sation was the province of New York. Its 
power and position rendered it the great link 
of the confederacy ; what measures were neces- 
sary for its defense, and most calculated to 
secure its adherence to the cause? A lingering 
attachment to the crown, kept up by the influ- 
ence of British merchants, and military and 
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civil functionaries in royal pay, had rendered 
it slow in coming into the colonial compact ; 
and it was only on the contemptuous dismissal 
of their statement of grievances, unheard, that 
its people had thrown off their allegiance, as 
much in sorrow as in anger. 

No person was better fitted to give an ac- 
count of the interior of New York than Gen- 
eral Schuyler; and the hawk-eyed Lee during 
a recent sojourn had made its capital somewhat 
of astudy ; but there was much yet for both 
of them to learn. 

The population of New York was more 
varied in its elements than that of almost any 
other of the provinces, and had to be cautiously 
studied. The New Yorkers were of a mixed 
origin, and stamped with the peculiarities of 
their respective ancestors. The descendants 
of the old Dutch and Huguenot families, the 
earliest settlers, were still among the soundest 
and best of the population. They inherited 
the love of liberty, civil and religious, of their 
forefathers, and were those who stood foremost 
in the present struggle for popular rights. Such 
were the Jays, the Bensons, the Beekmans, the 
Hoffmans, the Van Hornes, the Roosevelts, the 
Duyckinks, the Pintards, the Yateses, and 
others whose names figure in the patriotic docu- 
ments of the day. Some of them, doubtless, 
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cherished a remembrance of the time when 
their forefathers were lords of the land, and 
felt an innate propensity to join in resistance to 
the government by which their supremacy had 
been overturned. A great proportion of the 
more modern families, dating from the down- 
fall of the Dutch government in 1664, were 
English and Scotch, and among these were 
many loyal adherents to the crown. ‘Then 
there was a mixture of the whole, produced by 
the intermarriages of upwards of a century, 
which partook of every shade of character and 
sentiment. The operations of foreign com- 
merce and the regular communications with 
the mother country through packets and ships 
of war, kept these elements in constant action, 
and contributed to produce that mercurial tem- 
perament, that fondness for excitement, and 
pronenesss to pleasure, which distinguished 
them from their neighbors on either side—the 
austere Puritans of New England, and the 
quiet ‘‘ Friends’ of Pennsylvania. 

There was a power, too, of a formidable 
kind within the interior of the province, which 
was an object of much solicitude. ‘his was the 
‘‘Johnson Family.’’ We have repeatedly had 
occasion to speak of Sir William Johnson, His 
Majesty’s general agent for Indian affairs: of 
his great wealth, and his almost sovereign 
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sway over the Six Nations. He had originally 
received that appointment through the influ- 
ence of the Schuyler family. Both Generals 
Schuyler and Lee, when young men, had cam- 
paigned with him; and it was among the 
Mohawk warriors, who ralliel under his 
standard, that Lee had beheld his vaunted 
models of good breeding. 

In the recent difficulties between the crown 
and colonies, Sir William had naturally been 
in favor of the government which had enriched 
and honored him, but he had viewed with 
deep concern the acts of Parliament which were 
goading the colonists to armed resistance. In 
the height of his solicitude he received de- 
spatches ordering him, in case of hostilities, to 
enlist the Indians in the cause of government. 
To the agitation of feelings produced by these 
orders many have attributed a stroke of apo- 
plexy, of which he died, on the 11th of July, 
1774, about a year before the time of which we 
are treating. 

His son and heir, Sir John Johnson, and his 
sons-in-law, Colonel Guy Johnson and Colonel 
Claus, felt none of the reluctance of Sir Wil- 
liam to use harsh measures in support of roy- 
alty. They lived in a degree of rude feudal 
style in stone mansions capable of defense, situ- 
ated on the Mohawk River and in its vicinity. 
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They had many Scottish Highlanders for ten- 
ants ; and among their adherents were violent 
men, such as the Butlers of Tryon County, 
and Brant, the Mohawk sachem, since famous 
in Indian warfare. 

They had recently gone about with armed 
retainers, overawing and breaking up patriotic 
assemblages, and it was known they could at 
any time bring a force of warriors in the field. 

Recent accounts stated that Sir John was 
fortifying the old family hall at Johnstown 
with swivels, and had a hundred and fifty Ro- 
man Catholic Highlanders quartered in and 
about it, all armed and ready to obey his 
orders. 

Colonel Guy Johnson, however, was the 
most active and zealous of the family. Pre- 
tending to apprehend a design on the part of 
the New England people to surprise and carry 
him off, he fortified his stone mansion on the 
Mohawk, called Guy’s Park, and assembled 
there a part of his militia regiment, and other 
of his adherents, to the number of five hun- 
dred. He held a great Indian council there, 
likewise, in which the chiefs of the Six Nations 
recalled the friendship and good deeds of the 
late Sir William Johnson, and avowed their 
determination to stand by and defend every 
branch of his family. 
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As yet it was uncertain whether Colonel Guy 
really intended to take an open part in the 
appeal to arms. Should he do so, he would 
carry with him a great force of the native 
tribes, and might almost domineer over the 
frontier. 

Tryon, the governor of New York, was at 
present absent in England, having been called 
home by the ministry to give an account of the 
affairs of the province, and to receive in- 
structions for its management. He was a tory 
in heart, and had been a zealous opponent of 
all colonial movements, and his talents and 
address gave him great influence over an im- 
portant part of the community. Should he 
return with hostile instructions, and should he 
and the Johnsons co-operate, the one control- 
ling the bay and harbor of New York and the 
waters of the Hudson by means of ships and 
land forces ; the others overrunning the valley 
of the Mohawk and the regions beyond Albany 
with savage hordes, this great central province 
might be wrested from the confederacy, and all 
intercourse broken off between the eastern and 
southern colonies. 

All these circumstances and considerations, 
many of which came under discussion in the 
course of this military journey, rendered the 
command of New York a post of especial trust 
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and importance, and determined Washington 
to confide it to General Schuyler. He was 
peculiarly fitted for it by his military talents, 
his intimate knowledge of the province and its 
concerns, especially what related to the upper 
parts of it, and his experience in Indian affairs. 

At Newark, in the Jerseys, Washington was 
met on the 25th by a committee of the provin- 
cial Congress, sent to conduct him to the city. 
The Congress was in a perplexity. It hadina 
manner usurped and exercised the powers of 
Governor Tryon during his absence, while at 
the same time it professed allegiance to the 
crown which had appointed him. He was now 
in the harbor, just arrived from England, and 
hourly expected to land. Washington, too, 
was approaching. How were these double 
claims to ceremonious respect, happening at the 
same time, to be managed? 

In this dilemma a regiment of militia was 
turned out, and the colonel instructed to pay 
military honors to whichever of the distin- 
guished functionaries should first arrive. Wash- 
ington was earlier than the governor by several 
hours, and received those honors. Peter Van 
Burgh Livingston, president of the New York 
Congress, next delivered a congratulatory ad- 
dress, the latter part of which evinces the cau- 
tious reserve with which, in those revolutionary 
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times, military power was intrusted to an indi- 
vidual : 

“Confiding in you, sir, and in the worthy 
generals immediately under your command, we 
have the most flattering hopes of success in 
the glorious struggle for America liberty, and 
the fullest assurances that whenever this impor- 
tant contest shall be decided by that fondest wish of 
each American soul, an accommodation with our 
mother country, you will cheerfully resign the tm- 
portant deposit committed into your hands, and 
reassume the character of our worthiest citizen.”’ 

The following was Washington’s reply, in 
behalf of himself and his generals, to this part 
of the address :— 

‘““As to the fatal, but necessary operations of 
war, when we assumed the soldier, we did not 
lay aside the citizen ; and we shall most sin- 
cerely rejoice with you in that happy hour, 
when the, establishment of American liberty, 
on the most’ firm and solid foundations, shall 
enable us to return to our private stations, in the 
bosom of a free, peaceful, and happy country.” 

The landing of Governor Tryon took place 
about eight o’clock in the evening. The mili- 
tary honors were repeated; he was received 
with great respect by the mayor and common 
council, and transports of loyalty by those 
devoted to the crown. It was unknown what 
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instructions he had received from the ministry, 
but it was rumored that a large force would 
soon arrive from England, subject to his direc- 
tions. At this very moment a ship of war, the 
Asia, lay anchored opposite the city ; its grim 
batteries bearing upon it, greatly to the disquiet 
of the faint-hearted among its inhabitants. 

In this situation of affairs Washington was 
happy to leave such an efficient person as 
General Schuyler in command of the place. 
According to his instructions, the latter was to 
make returns once a month, and oftener, should 
circumstances require it, to Washington, as 
commander-in-chief, and to the Continental 
Congress, of the forces under him, and the 
state of his supplies; and to send the earliest 
advices of all events of importance. He was 
to keep a wary eye on Colonel Guy Johnson, 
and to counteract any prejudicial influence he 
might exercise over the Indians. With respect 
to Governor Tryon, Washington hinted at a 
bold and decided line of conduct. ‘“‘If forci- 
ble measures are judged necessary respecting 
the person of the governor, I should have no 
difficulty in ordering them, if the Continental 
Congress were not sitting ; but as that is the 
case, and the seizing of a governor quite a new 
thing, I must refer you to that body for direc- 
tion,”’ 
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Had Congress thought proper to direct such 
a measure, Schuyler certainly would have been 
the man to execute it. 

At New York, Washington had learned all 
the details of the battle of Bunker’s Hill ; they 
quickened his impatience to arrive at the camp. 
He departed, therefore, on the 26th, accom- 
panied by General Lee, and escorted as far as 
Kingsbridge, the termination of New York 
Island, by Markoe’s Philadelphia light horse, 
and several companies of militia. 

In the meantime the provincial Congress of 
Massachusetts, then in session at Watertown, 
had made arrangements for the expected 
arrivalof Washington. According toa resolve 
of that body, ‘‘the president’s house in Cam- 
bridge, excepting one room reserved by the 
president for his own use, was to be taken, 
cleared, prepared, and furnished for the re- 
ception of the Commander-in-chief and General 
Lee. The Congress had likewise sent on a 
deputation which met Washington at Spring- 
field, on the frontiers of the province, and pro- 
vided escorts and accommodations for him 
along the road. ‘Thus honorably attended 
from town to town, and escorted by volunteer 
companies and cavalcades of gentlemen, he 
arrived at Watertown on the 2d of July, where 
he was greeted by Congress with a congratu- 
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latory address, in which, however, was frankly 
stated the undisciplined state of the army he 
was summoned to command. An address of 
cordial welcome was likewise made to General 
ee: 

The ceremony over, Washington was again 
in the saddle, and, escorted by a troop of light 
horse and a cavalcade of citizens, proceeded 
to the head-quarters provided for him at Cam- 
bridge, three miles distant. As he entered 
the confines of the camp the shouts of the 
multitude and the thundering of artillery gave 
note to the enemy beleaguered in Boston of 
his arrival. 

His military reputation had preceded him 
and excited great expectations. ‘They were 
not disappointed. His personal appearance, 
notwithstanding the dust of travel, was cal- 
culated to captivate the public eye. Ashe 
rode through the camp, amidst a throng of 
officers, he was the admiration of the soldiery 
and of a curious throng collected from the 
surrounding country. Happy was the country- 
man who could get a full view of him to carry 
home an account of it to his neighbors. ‘‘T 
have been much gratified this day with a 
view of General Washington,’’ writes a con- 
temporary chronicler. ‘‘ His excellency was 
on horseback, in company with several military 
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gentlemen. It was not difficult to distinguish 
him from all others. He is tall and well-pro- 
portioned, and his personal appearance truly 
noble and majestic.’” * 

The fair sex were still more enthusiastic in 
their admiration, if we may judge from the 
following passage of a letter written by the in- 
telligent and accomplished wife of John Adams 
to her husband: ‘‘ Dignity, ease, and com- 
placency, the gentleman and the soldier, look 
agreeably blended in him. Modesty marks 
every line and feature of his face. ‘Those lines 
of Dryden instantly occurred to me: 


“Mark his majestic fabric! He’s a temple 
Sacred by birth, and built by hands divine ; 
His soul’s the deity that lodges there ; 

Nor is the pile unworthy of the god.” 


With Washington, modest at all times, there 
was no false excitement on the present occa- 
sion; nothing to call forth emotions of self- 
glorification. ‘The honors and congratulations 
with which he was received, the acclamations 
of the public, the cheerings of the army, only 
told him how much was expected from him ; 
and when he looked round upon the raw and 
rustic levies he was to command, ‘‘a mixed 
multitude of people, under very little discipline, 


* Thatcher. Military Journal, 
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order, or government,”’ scattered in rough en- 
campments about hill and dale, beleaguering a 
city garrisoned by veteran troops, with ships 
of war anchored about its harbor, and strong 
outposts guarding it, he felt the awful respon- 
sibility of his situation, and the complicated and 
stupendous task before him. He spoke of it, 
however, not despondingly nor boastfully and 
with defiance ; but with that solemn and sedate 
resolution, and that hopeful reliance on Supreme 
Goodness, which belonged to his magnanimous 
nature. ‘The cause of his country, he observed, 
had called him to an active and dangerous 
duty, but he trusted that Divine Providence, 
which wisely orders the affairs of men, would en- 
able him to discharge it with fidelity and success.* 


*Letter to Governor Trumbull. Sparks, iii., 31. 
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. N the 3d of July, the morning after his 
arrival at Cambridge, Washington 
took formal command of the army. 
It was drawn up on the common 

about half a mile from head-quarters. A mul- 
titude had assembled there, for as yet military 
spectacles were novelties, and the camp was full 
of visitors, men, women, and children, from 
all parts of the country, who had relatives 
among the yeoman soldiery. 

An ancient elm is still pointed out, under 
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which Washington, as he arrived from head- 
quarters accompanied by General Lee and a 
numerous suite, wheeled his horse, and drew 
his sword ascommander-in-chief of the armies. 
We have cited the poetical description of him 
furnished by the pen of Mrs. Adams; we give 
her sketch of his military compeer—less poeti- 
cal, but no less graphic. 

‘‘General Lee looks like a careless, hardy 
veteran ; and by his appearance brought to my 
mind his namesake, Charles XII. of Sweden. 
The elegance of his pen far exceeds that of 
his person.’’* 

Accompanied by this veteran campaigner, on 
whose military judgment he had great reliance, 
Washington visited the different American 
posts, and rode to the heights, commanding 
views over Boston and its environs, being 
anxious to make himself acquainted with the 
strength and relative position of both armies: 
and here we will give a few particulars concern- 
ing the distinguished commanders with whom 
he was brought immediately in competition. 

Congress, speaking of them reproachfully, 
observed, ‘‘ Three of England’s most experi- 
enced generals are sent to wage war with their 
fellow-subjects.’’ The first here alluded to 
was the Honorable William Howe, next in 

* Mrs, Adams to John Adams, 1775. 
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command to Gage. He was a man of a fine 
presence, six feet high, well proportioned, and 
of graceful deportment. He is said to have 
been not unlike Washington in appearance, 
though wanting his energy and activity. He 
lacked also his air of authority ; but affability 
of manners, and a generous disposition, made 
him popular with both officers and soldiers. 
There was a sentiment in his favor even 
among Americans at the time when he arrived 
at Boston. It was remembered that he was 
brother to the gallant and generous youth, 
Lord Howe, who fell in the flower of his days, 
on the banks of Lake George, and whose un- 
timely death had been lamented throughout 
the colonies. It was remembered that the 
general himself had won reputation in the 
same campaign, commanding the light infantry 
under Wolfe, on the famous Plains of Abraham. 
A mournful feeling had therefore gone through 
the country, when General Howe was cited as 
one of the British commanders who had most 
distinguished themselves in the bloody battle 
of Bunker’s Hill. Congress spoke of it with 
generous sensibility, in their address to the 
people of Ireland already quoted. ‘‘ America 
is amazed,’’ said they, ‘‘to find the name of 
Howe on the catalogue of her enemies—she 


loved his brother /”’ 
VOL, I1.—14 
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General Henry Clinton, the next in com- 
mand, was grandson of the Earl of Lincoln, 
and son of George Clinton, who had been 
governor of the province of New York for ten 
years, from 1743. The general had seen ser- 
vice on the continentin the Seven Years’ War. 
He was of short stature, and inclined to cor- 
pulency ; with a full face and prominent nose. 
His manners were reserved, and altogether he 
was in strong contrast with Howe, and by no 
means so popular. 

Burgoyne, the other British general of note, 
was natural son of Lord Bingley, and had 
entered the army at an early age. While yet 
a subaltern, he had made a runaway match 
with a daughter of the Earl of Derby, who 
threatened never to admit the offenders to 
his presence. In 1758, Burgoyne was a 
lieutenant-colonel of light dragoons. In 1761, 
he was sent with a force to aid the Portuguese 
against the Spaniards, joined the army com- 
manded by the Count de la Lippe, and signal- 
ized himself by surprising and capturing the 
town of Alcantara. He had since been elected 
to Parliament for the borough of Middlesex, 
and displayed considerable parliamentary tal- 
ents. In 1772, he was made a major-general. 
His taste, wit, and intelligence, and his aptness 
at devising and promoting elegant amusements, 
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made him for a time leader in the gay world ; 
though Junius accuses him of unfair practices 
at the gaming table. His reputation for talents 
and services had gradually mollified the heart 
of his father-in-law, the Earl of Derby. In 
1774, he gave celebrity to the marriage of a 
son of the Earl with Lady Betty Hamilton, 
by producing an elegant dramatic trifle, en- 
titled, Zhe Mad of the Oaks, afterwards per- 
formed at Drury Lane, and honored with a 
biting sarcasm by Horace Walpole. ‘‘ There 
is a new puppet show at Drury Lane,’’ writes 
the wit, ‘‘as fine as the scenes can make it, 
and as dull as the author could not help making 
has 

It is but justice to Burgoyne’s memory to 
add, that in after years he produced a drama- 
tic work, Zhe Heiress, which extorted even 
Walpole’s approbation, who pronounced it the 
genteelest comedy in the English language. 

Such were the three British commanders at 
Boston, who were considered especially formid- 
able ; and they had with them eleven thousand 
veteran troops, well appointed and well disci- 
plined. 

In visiting the different posts, Washington 
halted for a time at Prospect Hill, which, as its 
name denotes, commanded a wide view over 

* Walpole to the Hon. W. S. Conway. 
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Boston and the surrounding country. Here 
Putnam had taken his position after the battle 
of Bunker’s Hill, fortifying himself with works 
which he deemed impregnable ; and here the 
veteran was enabled to point out to the com- 
mander-in-chief, and to Lee, the main features 
of the belligerent region, which lay spread out 
like a map before them. 

Bunker’s Hill was but a mile distant to the 
east, the British standard floating as if in tri- 
umph on its summit. The main force under 
General Howe was intrenching itself strongly 
about half a mile beyond the place of the 
recent battle. Scarlet uniforms gleamed about 
the hill ; tents and marquees whitened its sides. 
All up there was bright, brilliant, and triumph- 
ant. At the base of the hill lay Charlestown 
in ashes, ‘‘ nothing to be seen of that fine town 
but chimneys and rubbish.”’ 

Howe’s sentries extended a hundred and fifty 
yards beyond the neck or isthmus, over which 
the Americans retreated after the battle. Three 
floating batteries in Mystic River commanded 
this isthmus, and a twenty-gun ship was an- 
chored between the peninsula and Boston. 

General Gage, the commander-in-chief, still 
had his head-quarters in the town, but there 
were few troops there besides Burgoyne’s light 
horse. A large force, however, was intrenched 
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south of the town on the neck leading to Rox- 
bury,—the only entrance to Boston by land. 

The American troops were irregularly dis- 
tributed in a kind of semicircle eight or nine 
miles in extent; the left resting on Winter 
Hill, the most northern post; -he right ex- 
tending on the south to Roxbury and Dor- 
chester Neck. 

Washington reconnoitered the British posts 
from various points of view. Everything about 
them was in admirable order. ‘The works ap- 
peared to be constructed with military science, 
the troops to be ina high state of discipline. 
The American camp, on the contrary, disap- 
pointed him. He had expected to find eighteen 
or twenty thousand men under arms; there 
were not much more than fourteen thousand. 
He had expected to find some degree of system 
and discipline ; whereas all were raw militia. 
He had expected to find works scientifically 
constructed, and proofs of knowledge and skill 
in engineering ; whereas, what he saw of the 
latter was very imperfect, and confined to the 
mere manual exercise of cannon. ‘There was 
abundant evidence of aptness at trenching and 
throwing up rough defenses ; and in that way 
General Thomas had fortified Roxbury Neck, 
and Putnam had strengthened Prospect Hill. 
But the semicircular line which linked the ex- 
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treme posts, was formed of rudely-constructed 
works, far too extensive for the troops which 
were at hand to man them. 

Within this attenuated semicircle, the British 
forces lay concentrated and compact ; and hav- 
ing command of the water, might suddenly 
bring their main strength to bear upon some 
weak point, force it, and sever the American 
camp. 

In fact, when we consider the scanty, ill- 
conditioned, and irregular force which had 
thus stretched itself out to beleaguer a town 
and harbor defended by ships and floating 
batteries, and garrisoned by eleven thousand 
strongly posted veterans, we are at a loss 
whether to attribute its hazardous position to 
ignorance, or to that daring self-confidence, 
which at times, in our military history, has 
snatched success in defiance of scientific rules. 
It was revenge for the slaughter at Lexington, 
which, we are told, first prompted the invest- 
ment of Boston. ‘‘ The universal voice,’ says 
a contemporary, “‘is, starve theth out. Drive 
them from the town, and let His Majesty’s 
ships be their own place of refuge.’’ 

In riding throughout the camp, Washington 
observed that nine thousand of the troops be- 
longed to Massachusetts ; the rest were from 
other provinces. They were encamped in sep- 
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arate bodies, each with its own regulations, and 
officers of its own appoiutment. Some had 
tents, others were in barracks, and others 
sheltered themselves as best they might. 
Many were sadly in want of clothing, and all,. 
said Washington, were strongly imbued with 
the spirit of insubordination, which they mis- 
took for independence. 

A chaplain of one of the regiments * has 
left on record a graphic sketch of this primitive 
army of the Revolution. ‘‘It is very divert- 
ing,’’ writes he, ‘‘to walk among the camps. 
They are as different in their forms, as the 
owners are in their dress; and every tent isa 
portraiture of the temper and taste of the per- 
sons who encamp in it. Some are made of 
boards, and some are made of sail-cloth ; some 
are partly of one, and partly of the other. 
Again others are made of stone and turf, brick 
and brush. Some are thrown up in a hurry, 
others curiously wrought with wreaths and 
withes.”’ 

One of the encampments, however, was in 
striking contrast with the rest, and might vie 
with those of the British for order and exact- 
ness. Here were tents and marquees pitched 
in the English style ; soldiers well drilled and 
well equipped ; everything had an air of dis- 

* The Rey. William Emerson. 
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cipline and subordination. It was a body of 
Rhode Island troops, which had been raised, 
drilled, and brought to the camp by Brigadier- 
General Greene, of that province, whose sub- 
sequent renown entitles him to an introduction 
to the reader. 

Nathaniel Greene was borne in Rhode Is- 
land, on the 26th of May, 1742. His tather 
was a miller, an anchor-smith, and a Quaker 
preacher. The waters of the Potowhammet 
turned the wheels of the mill and raised the pon- 
derous sledge-hammer of the forge. Greene, 
in his boyhood, followed the plough, and 
occasionally worked at the forge of his father. 
His education was of an ordinary kind; but 
having an early thirst for knowledge, he 
applied himself sedulously to various studies, 
while subsisting by the labor of his hands. 
Nature had endowed him with quick parts, 
and a sound judgment, and his assiduity was 
crowned with success. He became fluent and 
instructive in conversation, and his letters, still 
extant, show that he held an able pen. 

In the late turn of public affairs, he had 
caught the belligerent spirit prevalent through- 
out the country. Plutarch and Czsar’s Com- 
mentaries became his delight. He applied 
himself to military studies, for which he was 
prepared by some knowledge of mathematics. 
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His ambition was to organize and discipline a 
corps of militia to which he belonged. For 
this purpose, during a visit to Boston, he had 
taken note of everything about the discipline 
of the British troops. In the month of May, 
he had been elected commander Jf the Rhode 
Island contingent of the army of observation, 
and in June had conducted to the lines before 
Boston three regiments, whose encampment 
we have just described, and who were pro- 
nounced the best disciplined and appointed 
troops in the army. 

Greene made a soldier-like address to Wash- 
ington, welcoming him to the camp. His ap- 
pearance and manner were calculated to make 
a favorable impression. He was about thirty- 
nine years of age, nearly six feet high, well 
built and vigorous, with an open, animated, 
intelligent countenance, and a frank, manly 
demeanor. He may be said to have stepped 
at once into the confidence of the commander- 
in-chief, which he never forfeited, but became 
one of his most attached, faithful, and efficient 
coadjutors throughout the war. 

Having taken his survey of the army, 
Washington wrote to the President of Con- 
gress, representing its various deficiencies, 
and, among other things, urging the appoint- 
ment of a commissary-general, a quarter- 
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master-general, a commissary of musters, and 
a commissary .of artillery. Above all things, 
he requested a supply of money as soon as 
possible. ‘‘I find myself already much em- 
barrassed for want of a military chest.” 

In one of his recommendations we have an 
instance of frontier expediency, learnt in his 
early campaigns. Speaking of the ragged 
condition of the army, and the difficulty of 
procuring the requisite kind of clothing, he 
advises that a number of hunting shirts, not 
less than ten thousand, should be provided ; 
as being the cheapest and quickest mode of 
supplying this necessity. ‘“‘I know nothing 
in a speculative view more trivial,’’ observes 
he, ‘‘ yet which, if put in practice, would have 
a happier tendency to unite the men, and 
abolish those provincial distinctions that lead 
to jealousy and dissatisfaction.”’ 

Among the troops most destitute, were those 
belonging to Massachusetts, which formed the 
larger part of the army. Washington made 
a noble apology for them. ‘‘ This unhappy 
and devoted province,’’ said he, ‘‘has been 
so long in a state of anarchy, and the yoke 
has been laid so heavily on it, that great allow- 
ances are to be made for troops raised under 
such circumstances. :The deficiency of num- 
bers, discipline, and stores, can only lead to 
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this conclusion, ‘hat their spirit has exceeded 
their strength.”’ 

This apology was the more generous, com- 
ing from a Southerner; for there was a dis- 
position among the Southern officers to regard 
the Eastern troops disparagingly. But Wash- 
ington already felt as commander-in-chief, who 
looked with an equal eye on all; or rather as 
a true patriot, who was above all sectional 
prejudices. 

One of the most efficient co-operators of 
Washington at this time, and throughout the 
war, was Jonathan Trumbull, the governor of 
Connecticut. He was a well-educated man, 
experienced in public business, who had sat 
for many years in the legislative councils of 
his native province. Misfortune had cast him 
down from affluence, at an advanced period of 
life, but had not subdued his native energy. 
He had been one of the leading spirits of the 
Revolution, and the only colonial governor 
who, at its commencement, proved true to the 
popular cause. He was now sixty-five years 
of age, active, zealous, devout, a patriot of the 
primitive New England stamp, whose religion 
sanctified his patriotism. A letter addressed 
by him to Washington, just after the latter had 
entered upon the command, is worthy of the 
purest days of the Covenanters. ‘‘ Congress,’’ 
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writes he, ‘“‘ have, with one united voice, ap- 
pointed you to the high station you possess. 
The Supreme Director of all events hath caused 
a wonderful union of hearts and counsels to 
subsist among us. 

‘* Now, therefore, be strong, and very coura- 
geous. May the God of the armies of Israel 
shower down the blessings of his Divine provi- 
dence on you; give you wisdom and fortitude, 
cover your head in the day of battle and dan- 
ger, add success, convince our enemies of their 
mistaken measures, and that all their attempts 
to deprive these colonies of their inestimable 
constitutional rights and liberties are injurious 
and vain.”’ 

NOTE. 

We ate obliged to Professor Felton of Cambridge 
for correcting an error in our first volume in regard to 
Washington’s head-quarters, and for some particulars 
concerning a house associated with the history and 
literature of our country. 

The house assigned to Washington for head-quar- 
ters, was that of the president of the provincial Con- 
gress, not of the University. It had been one of those 
tory mansions noticed by the Baroness Reidesel, in 
her mention of Cambridge. ‘Seven families, who 
were connected by relationship, or lived in great inti- 
macy, had here farms, gardens, and splendid mansions, 
and not far off, orchards ; and the buildings were ata 
quarter of a mile distant from each other. The own- 
ers had been in the habit of assembling every after- 
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noon in one or other of these houses, and of diverting 
themselves with music or dancing ; and lived in afflu- 
ence, in good humor, and without care, until this un- 
fortunate war dispersed them, and transformed all 
these houses into solitary abodes.” 

The house in question was coufiscated by Govern- 
ment. It stood on the Watertown roa”, about half a 
iile west of the college, and has long been known as 
the Cragie House, from the name of Andrew Cragie, a 
wealthy gentleman, who purchased it after the war, 
and revived its former hospitality. He is said to have 
acquired great influence among the leading members 
of the ‘“‘great and general court,” by dint of jovial 
dinners. He died long ago, but his widow survived 
until within fifteen years. She was a woman of much 
talent and singularity. She refused to have the can- 
ker-worms destroyed, when they were making sad 
ravages among the beautiful trees on the lawn before 
the house. ‘‘We are all worms,’’ said she, ‘‘and 
they have as good a right here as I have.’? The con- 
sequence was that more than a half of the trees 
perished. 

The Cragie House is associated with American lit- 
erature through some of its subsequent occupants. 
Mr. Edward Everett resided in it the first year or two 
after his marriage. Later, Mr. Jared Sparks, during 
part of the time that he was preparing his collection 
of Washington’s writings; editing a volume or two 
of his letters in the very room from which they were 
written. Next came Mr. Worcester, author of the 
pugnacious dictionary, and of many excellent books, 
and lastly, Longfellow, the poet, who, having married 
the heroine of AZyferion, purchased the house of the 
heirs of Mr. Cragie, and refitted it. 
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ton were called into exercise as soon as 
he entered upon his command, in allay- 
ing discontents among his general offi- 
cers, caused by the recent appointments and 
promotions made by the Continental Congress. 
General Spencer was so offended that Putnam 
should be promoted over his head, that he left 
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ie justice and impartiality of Washing- 
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the army, without visiting the commander-in- 
chief ; but was subsequently induced to return. 
General Thomas felt aggrieved by being out- 
ranked by the veteran Pomeroy ; the latter, 
however, declining to serve, he found himself 
senior brigadier, and was appeased. 

The sterling merits of Putnam soon made 
every one acquiesce in his promotion. ‘There 
was a generosity and buoyancy about the brave 
old man that made him a favorite throughout 
the army ; especially with the younger officers, 
who spoke of him familiarly and fondly as 
“Old Put ’’ ; a sobriquet by which he is called 
even in one of the private letters of the com- 
mander-in-chief. 

The Congress of Massachusetts manifested 
considerate liberality with respect to head- 
quarters. According to their minutgs, a com- 
mittee was charged to procure a steward, a 
housekeeper, and two or three women cooks— 
Washington, no doubt, having brought with 
him none but the black servants who had ac- 
companied him to Philadelphia, and who were 
but little fitted for New England housekeeping. 
His wishes were to be consulted in regard to 
the supply of his table. This his station, as 
commander-in-chief, required should be kept 
up in ample and hospitable style. Every day 
a number of his officers dined with him. As he 
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was in the neighborhood of the seat of the 
Provincial Government, he would occasionally 
have members of Congress and other function- 
aries at his board. ‘Though social, however, 
he was not convivial in his habits. He received 
his guests with courtesy ; but his mind and 
time were too much occupied by grave and 
anxious concerns, to permit him the genial in- 
dulgence of the table. His own diet was ex- 
tremely simple. Sometimes nothing but baked 
apples or berries, with cream and milk. He 
would retire early from the board, leaving an 
aide-de-camp or one of his officers to take his 
place. Colonel Mifflin was the first person who 
officiated as aide-de-camp. He was a Philadel- 
phia gentlemen of high respectability, who 
had accompanied him from that city, and re- 
ceived his appointment shortly after their ar- 
rival at Cambridge. ‘The second aide-de-camp 
was John Trumbull,* son of the governor of 
Connecticut. He had accompanied General 
Spencer to the camp, and had caught the fav- 
orable notice of Washington by some drawings 
which he had made of the enemy’s works. 
““T now suddenly found myself,’’ writes Trum- 
bull, ‘‘in the family of one of the most dis- 
tinguished and dignified men of the age; 
surrounded at his table by the principal officers 


* In after years distinguished as a historical painter. 
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of the army, and in constant intercourse with 
them—it was further my duty to receive com- 
pany, and do the honors of the house to many 
of the first people of the country of both sexes.”’ 
Trumbull was young, and unaccustomed to 
society, and soon found himself, he says, un- 
equal to the elegant duties of his situation ; he 
gladly exchanged it, therefore, for that of major 
of brigade. 

The member of Washington’s family most 
deserving of mention at present, was his secre- 
tary, Mr. Joseph Reed. With this gentleman 
he had formed an intimacy in the course of his 
visits to Philadelphia, to attend the sessions of 
the Continental Congress. Mr. Reed was an 
accomplished man, had studied law in Amer- 
ica, and at the Temple in London, and had 
gained a high reputation at the Philadelphia 
bar. Inthe dawning of the Revolution he had 
embraced the popular cause, and carried on a 
correspondence with the Earl of Dartmouth, 
endeavoring to enlighten that minister on the 
subject of colonial affairs. He had since been 
highly instrumental in rousing the Philadel- 
phians to co-operate with the patriots of Boston. 
A sympathy of views and feelings had at- 
tached him to Washington, and induced him 
to accompany him to the camp. He had no 


definite purpose when he left home, and his 
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friends in Philadelphia were surprised, on re- 
ceiving a letter from him written from Cam- 
bridge, to find that he had accepted the post 
of secretary to the commander-in-chief. 

They expostulated with him by letter. That 
a man in the thirty-fifth year of his age, with 
a lucrative profession, a young wife and grow- 
ing family, and a happy home, should suddenly 
abandon all to join the hazardous fortunes of a 
revolutionary camp, appeared to them the 
height of infatuation. They remonstrated on 
the peril of the step. ‘‘I have no inclination,”’’ 
replied Reed, ‘‘ to be hanged for half treason. 
When a subject draws his sword against his 
prince, he must cut his way through, if he 
means to sit down in safety. I have taken too 
active a part in what may be called the civil 
part of opposition, to renounce, without dis- 
grace, the public cause when it seems to lead 
to danger ; and have a most sovereign contempt 
for the man who can plan measures he has not 
the spirit to execute.’’ 

Washington has occasionally “been repre- 
sented as cold and reserved ; yet his intercourse 
with Mr. Reed is a proof to the contrary. His 
friendship towards him was frank and cordial, 
and the confidence he reposed in him full and 
implicit. Reed, in fact, became, in a little 
time, the intimate companion of his thoughts, 
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his bosom counsellor. He felt the need of such 
a friend in the present exigency, placed as he 
was ina new and untried situation, and having 
to act with persons hitherto unknown to him. 

In military affairs, it is true, he had a shrewd 
counsellor in General Lee ; but Lee was a way- 
ward character ; a cosmopolite, without attach- 
ment tocountry, somewhat splenetic, and prone 
to follow the bent of his whims and humors, 
which often clashed with propriety and sound 
policy. Reed, on the contrary, though less 
informed on military matters, had a strong 
common sense, unclouded by passion or preju- 
dice, and a pure patriotism, which regarded 
everything as it bore upon the welfare of his 
country. 

Washington’s confidence in Lee had always 
to be measured and guarded in matters of civil 
policy. 

The arrival of Gates in camp was heartily 
welcomed by the commander-in-chief, who had 
received a letter from that officer, gratefully 
acknowledging his friendly influence in pro- 
curing him the appointment of adjutant-gen- 
eral. Washington may have promised himself, 
much cordial co-operation from him, recollect- 
ing the warm friendship professed by him when 
he visited at Mount Vernon, and they talked 
together over their early companionship in 
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arms; but of that kind of friendship there 
was no further manifestation. Gates was cer- 
tainly of great service, from his practical 
knowledge and military experience at this junc- 
ture, when the whole army had in a manner to 
be organized ; but from the familiar intimacy 
of Washington he gradually estranged him- 
self. A contemporary has accounted for this, 
by alleging that he was secretly chagrined at 
not having received the appointment of major- 
general, to which he considered himself well 
fitted by his military knowledge and experience, 
and which he thought Washington might have 
obtained for him had he used his influence with 
Congress. We shall have to advert to this es- 
trangement of Gates on subsequent occasions. 

The hazardous position of the army from 
the great extent and weakness of its lines, was 
what most pressed on the immediate attention 
of Washington ; and he summoned a council 
of war, to take the matter into consideration. 
In this it was urged that, to abandon the line 
of works, after the great labor and expense of 
their construction, would be dispiriting to the 
troops and encouraging to the enemy, while it 
would expose a wide extent of the surrounding 
country to maraud and ravage. Besides, no 
safer position presented itself, on which to fall 
back. This being generally admitted, it was 
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determined to hold on to the works, and defend 
them as long as possible ; and, in the mean- 
time, to augment the army to at least twenty 
thousand men. 

Washington now hastened tu improve the 
defenses of the camp, strengthen the weak parts 
of the line, and throw up additional works 
round the main forts. No one seconded him 
more effectually in this matter than General 
Putnam. Noworks were thrown up with equal 
rapidity to those under his superintendence. 
““You seem, general,’’ said Washington, “‘ to 
have the faculty of infusing your own spirit into 
all the workmen you employ ;’’—and it was 
the fact. 

The observing chaplain already cited, gazed 
with wonder at the rapid effects soon produced 
by the labors of an army. ‘‘It is surprising,’’ 
writes he, ‘‘ how much work has been done. The 
lines are extended almost from Cambridge to 
Mystic River; very soon it will be morally im- 
possible for the enemy to get between the 
works, except in one place, which is supposed 
to be left purposely unfortified, to entice the 
enemy out of their fortresses. Who would have 
thought, twelve months past, that all Cam- 
bridge and Charlestown would be covered over 
. with American camps, and cut up into forts and 
intrenchments, and all the lands, fields, or- 
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chards, laid common—horses and cattle feeding 
on the choicest mowing land, whole fields of 
corn eaten down to the ground, and large parks 
of well-regulated forest trees cut down for fire- 
wood and other public uses.”’ 

Beside the main dispositions above men- 
tioned, about seven hundred men were dis- 
tributed in the small towns and villages along 
the coast, to prevent depredations by water ; 
and horses were kept ready saddled at various 
points of the widely extended lines, to convey 
to head-quarters intelligence of any special 
movement of the enemy. 

The army was distributed by Washington 
into three grand divisions. One, forming the 
right wing, was stationed on the heights of 
Roxbury. It was commanded by Major- 
General Ward, who had under him Brigadier- 
Generals Spencer and Thomas. Another, form- 
ing the left wing, under Major-General Lee, 
having with him Brigadier-Generals Sullivan 
and Greene, was stationed on Winter and 
Prospect Hills ; while the centre, under Major- 
General Putnam and Brigadier-General Heath, 
was stationed at Cambridge. With Putnam 
was encamped his favorite officer Knowlton, 
who had been promoted by Congress to the rank 
of major for his gallantry at Bunker’s Hill. 

At Washington’s recommendation, Joseph 
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Trumbull, the eldest son of the governor, re- 
ceived, on the 24th of July, the appointment 
of commissary-general of the continental army. 
He had already officiated with talent in that 
capacity in the Connecticut mititia. ‘‘ There 
is a great overturning in the camp as to 
order and regularity,’’ writes the military chap- 
lain; ‘‘new lords, new laws. ‘The Generals 
Washington and Lee are upon the lines every 
day. New orders from his excellency are read 
to the respective regiments every morning after 
prayers. The strictest government is taking 
place, and great distinction is made between 
officers and soldiers. Every one is made to 
know his place and keep it, or be tied up and 
receive thirty or forty lashes according to his 
crime. ‘Thousands are at work every day from 
four till eleven o’clock in the morning.’’ 

Lee was supposed to have been at the bottom . 
of this rigid discipline—the result of his experi- 
ence in European campaigning. His notions 
of military authority were acquired in the 
armies of the North. Quite a sensation was, 
on one occasion, produced in camp by his 
threatening to cane an officer for unsoldierly 
conduct. His laxity in other matters occa- 
sioned almost equal scandal. He scoffed, we 
are told, ‘‘ with his usual profaneness,”’ ata 
resolution of Congress appointing a day of 
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fasting and prayer, to obtain the favor of 
Heaven upon their cause. ‘‘ Heaven,’’ he ob- 
served, ‘‘ was ever found favorable to strong 
battalions.’’* 

Washington differed from him in this re- 
spect. By his orders the resolution of Con- 
gress was scrupulously enforced. All labor, 
excepting that absolutely necessary, was sus- 
pended on the appointed day ; and officers and 
soldiers were required to attend divine service, 
armed and equipped and ready for immediate 
action. 

Nothing excited more gaze and wonder 
among the rustic visitors to the camp, than the 
arrival of several rifle companies, fourteen hun- 
dred men inall, from Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia ; such stalwart fellows as Wash- 
ington had known in his early campaigns. 
Stark hunters and bush fighters, many of them 
upwards of six feet high, and of vigorous frame, 
dressed in fringed frocks, or rifle-shirts, and 
round hats. Their displays of sharpshooting 
were soon among the marvels of the camp. 
We are told that while advancing at quick 
step, they could hit a mark of seven inches 
diameter, at the distance of two hundred and 
fifty yards.} 

* Graydon’s Memoirs, p. 138. 

{ Thacher’s Military Fournal, p. 37. 
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One of these companies was commanded by 
Captain Daniel Morgan, a native of New Jer- 
sey, whose first experience in war had been 
to accompany Braddock’s army as a wagoner. 
He had since carried arms on the frontier and 
obtained acommand. He and his riflemen in 
coming to the camp had marched six hundred 
miles in three weeks. ‘They will be found of 
signal efficiency in the sharpest conflicts of the 
Revolutionary War. 

While all his forces were required for the 
investment of Boston, Washington was impor- 
tuned by the Legislature of Massachusetts and 
the governor of Connecticut, to detach troops 
for the protection of different points of the sea- 
coast, where depredations by armed vessels 
were apprehended. The case of New London 
was specified by Governor Trumbull, where 
Captain Wallace of the ose frigate, with two 
other ships of war, had entered the harbor, 
landed men, spiked the cannon, and gone off 
threatening future visits. 

Washington referred to his instructions, and 
consulted with his general officers and such 
members of the Continental Congress as hap- 
pened to be in the camp, before he replied to 
these requests; he then respectfully declined 
compliance. 

In his reply to the General Assembly of 
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Massachusetts, he stated frankly and explicitly 
the policy and system on which the war was 
to be conducted, and according to which he 
was to act as commander-in-chief. ‘It has 
been debated in Congress and settled,’’ writes 
he, ‘‘ that the militia, or other internal strength 
of each province, is to be applied for defense 
against those small and particular depredations, 
which were to be expected, and to which they 
were supposed to be competent. ‘This will ap- 
pear the more proper, when it is considered that 
every town, and indeed every part of our sea- 
coast, which is exposed to these depredations, 
would have an equal claim upon this army. 
“Tt is the misfortune of our situation which 
exposes us to these ravages, and against which, 
in my judgment, no such temporary relief 
could possibly secure us. The great advan- 
tage the enemy have of transporting troops, 
by being masters of the sea, will enable them 
to harass us by diversions of this kind; and 
should we be tempted to pursue them, upon 
every alarm, the army must either be so weak- 
ened as to expose it to destruction, or a great 
part of the coast be still left unprotected. Nor, 
indeed, does it appear to me that such a pur- 
suit would be attended with the least effect. 
The first notice of such an excursion would be 
its actual execution, and long before any troops 
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could reach the scene of action, the enemy 
would have an opportunity to accomplish their 
purpose and retire. It would give me great 
pleasure to have it in my power to extend pro- 
tection and safety to every individual; but the 
wisdom of the General Court will anticipate me 
on the necessity of conducting our operations on 
a general and impartial scale, so as to exclude 
any just cause of complaint and jealousy.”’ 

His reply to the governor of Connecticut 
was to the same effect. ‘‘I am by no means 
insensible to the situation of the people on the 
coast. I wish I could extend protection to all, 
but the numerous detachments necessary to 
remedy the evil would amount to a dissolution 
of the army, or make the most important 
operations of the campaign depend upon the 
piratical expeditions of two or three men-of- 
war and transports.”’ 

His refusal to grant the required detachments 
gave much dissatisfaction in some quarters, 
until sanctioned and enforced by the Continen- 
tal Congress. All at length saw and acquiesced 
in the justice and wisdom of his decision. It 
was in fact a vital question, involving the 
whole character and fortune of the war; and 
it was acknowledged that he met it with a 
forecast and determination befitting a com- 
mander-in-chief. 


Chapter ¥VUTIT. 


Washington’s Object in Distressing Boston—Scarcity 
and Sickness in the Town—A Startling Discovery— 
Scarcity of Powder in the Camp—Its Perilous Situa- 
tion—Economy of Ammunition—Correspondence 
between Lee and Burgoyne—Correspondence be- 
tween Washington and Gage—The Dignity of the 
Patriot Army Asserted. 


ent, was to force the enemy to come out 
of Boston and try a decisive action. 
His lines had for some time cut off all 
communication of the town with the country, 
and he had caused the live stock within a con- 
siderable distance of the place to be driven back 
from the coast, out of reach of the men-of- 
war’s boats. Fresh provisions and vegetables 
were consequently growing more and more 
scarce and extravagantly dear, and sickness be- 
gan to prevail. “‘ I have done and shall do every- 
thing in my power to distress them,’’ writes 
236 
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he to his brother John Augustine. ‘‘ The- 
transports have all arrived, and their whole 
reinforcement is landed, so that I see no reason 
why they should not, if they ever attempt it, 
come boldly out and put the matter to issue 
at once.”’ 

“We are in the strangest state in the world,”’ 
writes a lady from Boston, ‘“‘surrounded on 
all sides. The whole country is in arms and 
intrenched. We are deprived of fresh provi- 
sions, subject to continual alarms and cannon- 
adings, the provincials being very audacious 
and advancing to our lines, since the arrival 
of Generals Washington and Lee to command 
them.”’ 

At this critical juncture, when Washington 
was pressing the siege, and endeavoring to 
provoke a general action, a startling fact came 
to light; the whole amount of powder in the 
camp would not furnish more than nine car- 
tridges to a man !* 

A gross error had been made by the com- 
mittee of supplies when Washington, on tak- 
ing command, had required a return of the 
ammunition. ‘They had returned the whole 
amount of powder collected by the province, 
upwards of three hundred barrels; without 
stating what had been expended. The blunder 

* Letter to the President of Congress, Aug. 4. 
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was detected on an order being issued for a 
new supply of cartridges. It was found that 
there were but thirty-two barrels of powder 
in store. 

This was an astounding discovery. Washing- 
ton instantly despatched letters and expresses 
to Rhode Island, the Jerseys, Ticonderoga, and 
elsewhere, urging immediate supplies of powder 
and lead; no quantity, however small, to be 
considered beneath notice. In a letter to Gov- 
ernor Cooke of Rhode Island, he suggested 
that an armed vessel of that province might 
be sent to seize upon a magazine of gunpowder, 
said to be in a remote part of the island of 
Bermuda. ‘‘I am very sensible,’’ writes he, 
“that at first view the project may appear 
hazardous, and its success must depend on the 
concurrence of many circumstances; but we 
are in a situation which requires us to run all 
risks. . . . Enterprises which appear chi- 
merical, often prove successful from that very 
circumstance. Common sense and prudence 
will suggest vigilance and care, where the 
danger is plain and obvious; but where little 
danger is apprehended, the more the enemy 
will be unprepared, and, consequently, there is 
the fairest prospect of success.’’ 

Day after day elapsed without the arrival 
of any supplies; for in these irregular times, 
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the munitions of war were not readily procured. 
It seemed hardly possible that the matter could 
be kept concealed from the enemy. ‘Their 
works on Bunker’s Hill commanded a full 
view of those of the Americans on Winter 
and Prospect Hills. Each camp could see 
what was passing in the other. The sentries 
were almost near enough to converse. ‘There 
was furtive intercourse occasionally between 
the men. In this critical state, the American 
camp remained for a fortnight; the anxious 
commander incessantly apprehending an 
attack. At length a partial supply from the 
Jerseys put an end to this imminent risk. 
Washington’s secretary, Reed, who had been 
the confidant of his troubles and anxieties, 
gives a vivid expression of his feelings on the 
arrival of this relief. ‘I can hardly look 
back without shuddering, at our situation 
before this increase of our stock. Stock did I 
say? it was next to nothing. Almost the 
whole powder of the army was in the cart- 
ridge-boxes.’’ * 

It is thought that, considering the clandes- 
tine intercourse carried on between the two 
camps, intelligence of this deficiency of am- 
munition on the part of the besiegers must 


* Reed to Thomas Bradford. Life and Correspond- 
ence, vol.i., p. 118, 
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have been conveyed to the British commander ; 
but that the bold face with which the Ameri- 
cans continued to maintain their position 
made him discredit it. 

Notwithstanding the supply from the Jerseys, 
there was not more powder in camp than would 
serve the artillery for one day of general action. 
None, therefore, was allowed to be wasted; 
the troops were even obliged to bear in silence 
an occasional cannonading. ‘‘Our poverty 
in ammunition,’’ writes Washington, “ pre- 
vents our making a suitable return.”’ 

One of the painful circumstances attending 
the outbreak of a revolutionary war is, that 
gallant men, who have held allegiance to the 
same government, and fought side by side 
under the same flag, suddenly find them- 
selves in deadly conflict with each other. Such 
was the case at present in the hostile camps. 
General Lee, it will be recollected, had once 
served under General Burgoyne, in Portugal, 
and had won his brightest laurels when de- 
tached by that commander to surprise the Span- 
ishcamp, near the Moorish castle of Villa Velha. 
A soldier’s friendship had ever since existed 
between them, and when Lee had heard at 
Philadelphia, before he had engaged in the 
American service, that his old comrade and 
commander was arrived at Boston, he wrote 
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a letter to him giving his own views on the 
points in dispute between the colonies and 
the mother country, and inveighing with his 
usual vehemence and sarcastic point, against 
the conduct of the Court and ministry. Before 
sending the letter, he submitted it to the Bos- 
ton delegates and other members of Congress, 
and received their sanction. 

Since his arrival in camp he had received a 
reply from Burgoyne, couched in moderate and 
courteous language, and proposing an inter- 
view at a designated house on Boston Neck, 
within the British sentries, mutual pledges to 
be given for each other’s safety. 

Lee submitted this letter to the Provincial 
Congress of Massachusetts, and requested their 
commands with respect to the proposed inter- 
view. ‘They expressed, in reply, the highest 
confidence in his wisdom, discretion, and in- 
tegrity, but questioned whether the interview 
might not be regarded by the public with dis- 
trust ; ‘“‘a people contending for their liberties 
being naturally disposed to jealousy.’’ They 
suggested, therefore, as a means of preventing 
popular misconception, that Lee, on seeking 
the interview, should be accompanied by Mr. 
Elbridge Gerry ; or that the advice of a council 
of war should be taken in a matter of such 


apparent delicacy. 
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Lee became aware of the surmises that 
might be awakened by the proposed interview, 
and wrote a friendly note to Burgoyne declin- 
ing it. 

A correspondence of a more important char- 
acter took place between Washington and 
General Gage. It was one intended to put 
the hostile services on a proper footing. A 
strong disposition had been manifested among 
the British officers to regard those engaged in 
the patriot cause as malefactors, outlawed from 
the courtesies of chivalric warfare. Washing- 
ton was determined to have a full understand- 
ing on this point. Hewas peculiarly sensitive 
with regard to Gage. ‘They had been compan- 
ions in arms in their early days; but Gage 
might now affect to look down upon him as the 
chief of a rebel army. Washington took an 
early opportunity to let him know, that he 
claimed to be the commander of a legitimate 
force, engaged ina legitimate cause, and that 
both himself and his army were to be treated 
on a footing of perfect equality. The corre- 
spondence arose from the treatment of several 
American officers. 

““T understand,’’ writes Washington to 
Gage, ‘“‘that the officers engaged in the cause 
of liberty and their country, who by the for- 
tune of war have fallen into your hands, have 
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been thrown indiscriminately into a common 
jail, appropriated to felons; that no consider- 
ation has been had for those of the most re- 
spectable rank, when languishing with wounds 
and sickness, and that some have been ampu- 
tated in this unworthy situation. Let your 
opinion, sir, of the principles which actuate 
them, be what it may, they suppose that they 
act from the noblest of all principles, love of 
freedom and their country. But political prin- 
ciples, I conceive, are foreign to this point. 
The obligations arising from the rights of 
humanity and claims of rank are universally 
binding and extensive, except in case of re- 
taliation. These, I should have hoped, would 
have dictated a more tender treatment of those 
individuals whom chance or war had put in 
your power. Nor can I forbear suggesting its 
fatal tendency to widen that unhappy breach 
which you, and those ministers under whom 
you act, have repeatedly declared your wish to 
see forever closed. My duty now makes it 
necessary to apprise you that, for the future, 
I shall regulate all my conduct towards those 
gentlemen who are, or may be, in our posses- 
sion, exactly by the rule you shall observe 
.towards those of ours, now in your custody. 
‘Tf severity and hardships mark the line of 
your conduct, painful as it may be to me, your 
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prisoners will feel its effects. But if kindness 
and humanity are shown to us, I shall with 
pleasure consider those in our hands only as 
unfortunate, and they shall receive from me 
that treatment to which the unfortunate are 
ever entitled.’’ 

The following are the essential parts of a 
letter from General Gage in reply : 

‘“Str,—To the glory of civilized nations, 
humanity and war have been compatible, and 
humanity to the subdued has become almost a 
general system. Britons, ever pre-eminent in 
mercy, have outgone common examples, and 
overlooked the criminal in the captive. Upon 
these principles your prisoners, whose lives by 
the law of the land are destined to the cord, 
have hitherto been treated with care and kind- 
ness, and more comfortably lodged than the 
king’s troops in the hospitals; indiscrimi- 
nately, it is true, for I acknowledge no rank 
that is not derived from the king. 

‘“My intelligence from your army would 
justify severe recriminations. I understand 
there are of the king’s faithful subjects, taken 
some time since by the rebels, laboring, like 
negro slaves to gain their daily subsistence, or 
reduced to the wretched alternative to perish 
by famine or take arms against their king and 
country. ~Those who have made the treatment 
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of the prisoners in my hands, or of your other 
friends in Boston, a pretense for such measures, 
found barbarity upon falsehood. 

‘““T would willingly hope, sir, that the senti- 
ments of liberality which I have always be- 
lieved you to possess, will be exerted to correct 
these misdoings. Be temperate in political 
disquisition : give free operation to truth, and 
punish those who deceive and misrepresent ; 
and not only the effects, but the cause, of this 
unhappy conflict will be removed. Should 
those, under whose usurped authority you act, 
control such a disposition, and dare to call 
severity retaliation; to God, who knows all 
hearts, be the appeal of the dreadful conse- 
quences,” etc: 

There were expressions in the foregoing 
letter well calculated to rouse indignant feel- 
ings in the most temperate bosom. Had Wash- 
ington been as readily moved to transports of 
passion as some are pleased to represent him, 
the vebel and the cord might readily have stung 
him to fury ; but with him, anger was checked 
in its impulses by higher energies, and reined 
in to give a grander effect to the dictates of 
his judgment. The following was his noble 
and dignified reply to General Gage : 

‘*T addressed you, sir, on the 11th instant, 
in terms which gave the fairest scope for that 
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humanity and politeness which were supposed 
to form a part of your character. I remon- 
strated with you on the unworthy treatment 
shown to the officers and citizens of America, 
whom the fortune of war, chance, or a mis- 
taken confidence, had thrown into your hands. 
Whether British or American mercy, fortitude, 
and patience are most pre-eminent ; whether 
our virtuous citizens, whom the hand of tyr- 
anny has forced into arms to defend their 
wives, their children, and their property, or 
the merciless instruments of lawless domina- 
tion, avarice, and revenge, best deserve the ap- 
pellation of rebels and the punishment of that 
cord which your affected clemency has forborne 
to inflict ; whether the authority under which I 
act is usurped, or founded upon the genuine 
principles of liberty, were altogether foreign to 
the subject. I purposely avoided all political 
disquisition ; nor shall I now avail myself of 
those advantages which the sacred cause of 
my country, of liberty, and of human nature 
give me over you ; much less shall I stoop to 
retort and invective; but the intelligence you 
say you have received from our army requires 
a reply. I have taken time, sir, to make a 
strict inquiry, and find it has not the least 
foundation in truth. Not only your officers 
and soldiers have been treated with the tender- 
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ness due to fellow-citizens and brethren, but 
even those execrable parricides, whose coun- 
sels and aid have deluged their country with 
blood, have been protected from the fury of a 
justly enraged people. Far from compelling 
or permitting their assistance, I am embar- 
rassed with the numbers who crowd to our 
camp, animated with the purest principles of 
virtue and love to their country. 

“You affect, sir, to despise all rank nod de- 
rived from the same source with your own. I 
cannot conceive one more honorable than that 
which flows from the uncorrupted choice of a 
brave and free people, the purest source and 
original fountain of all power. Far from mak- 
ing it a plea for cruelty, a mind of true magna- 
nimity and enlarged ideas would comprehend 
and respect it. 

‘“ What may have been the ministerial views 
which have precipitated the present crisis, 
Lexington, Concord, and Charlestown can best 
declare. May that God, to whom you, too, 
appeal, judge between America and you. 
Under his providence, those who influence the 
councils of America, and all.the other inhabi- 
tants of the united colonies, at the hazard of 
their lives, are determined to hand down to 
posterity those just and invaluable privileges 
which they received from their ancestors. 
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‘“‘T shall now, sir, close my correspondence 
with you, perhaps forever. If your officers, 
our prisoners, receive a treatment from me dif- 
ferent from that which I wished to show them, 
they and you will remember the occasion of it.’’ 

We have given these letters of Washington 
almost entire, for they contain his manifesto as 
commander-in-chief of the armies of the Revo- 
lution ; setting forth the opinions and motives ° 
by which he was governed, and the principles on 
which hostilities on his part would be conducted. 
It was planting with the pen, that standard 
which was to be maintained by the sword. 

In conformity with the threat conveyed in 
the latter part of his letter, Washington issued 
orders that British officers at Watertown and 
Cape Ann, who were at large on parole, should 
be confined in Northampton jail; explaining 
to them that this conduct, which might appear 
to them harsh and cruel, was contrary to his 
disposition, but according to the rule of treat- 
ment observed by General Gage towards the 
American prisoners in his hands; making no 
distinctions of rank. Circumstances, of which 
we have no explanation, induced subsequently 
a revocation of this order; the officers were 
permitted to remain as before, at large upon 
parole, experiencing every indulgence and 
civility consistent with their security. 
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Dangers in the Interior—Machinations of the John- 
son Family—Rivalry of Ethan Allen and Benedict 
Arnold—Government Perplexities about the Ticon- 
deroga Capture—Measures to Secure the Prize— 
Allen and Arnold Ambitious of Future Laurels—-Pro- 
jects for the Invasion of Canada—Ethan Allen and 
Seth Warner Honored by Congress—Arnold Dis- 
placed by a Committee of Inquiry—His Indignation 
—News from Canada—The Revolution to be Ex- 
tended into that Province—Enlistment of Green 
Mountain Boys—Schuyler at Ticonderoga—State of 
Affairs there—Election for Officers of the Green 
Mountain ‘Boys—Ethan Allen Dismounted—Joins 
the Army as a Volunteer—Preparations for the In- 
vasion of Canada—General Montgomery—lIndian 
Chiefs at Cambridge—Council Fire—Plan for an Ex- 
pedition against Quebec—Departure of Troops from 
Ticonderoga—Artrival at Isle aux Noix. 


E must interrupt our narrative of the 
siege of Boston to give an account 
of events in other quarters, requir- 
ing the superintending care of 

Washington as commander-in-chief. Letters 
from General Schuyler, received in the course 
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of July, had awakened apprehensions of danger 
from the interior. ‘The Johnsons were said to 
be stirring up the Indians in the western parts 
of New York to hostility, and preparing to 
join the British forces in Canada ; so that, while 
the patriots were battling for their rights along 
the seaboard, they were menaced by a power- 
ful combination in rear. ‘To place this matter 
in a proper light, we will give a brief state- 
ment of occurrences in the upper part of New 
York, and on the frontiers of Canada, since the 
exploits of Ethan Allen and Benedict Arnold, 
at Ticonderoga and on Lake Champlain. 

Great rivalry, as has already been noted, had 
arisen between these doughty leaders. Both 
had sent off expresses to the provincial authori- 
ties, giving an account of their recent triumphs. 
Allen claimed command at Ticonderoga, on 
the authority of the committee from the Con- 
necticut Assembly, which had originated the 
enterprise. Arnold claimed it on the strength 
of his instructions from the Massachusetts 
committee of safety. He bore a commission, 
too, given him by that committee; whereas 
Allen had no other commission than that given 
him before the war by the committees in the 
Hampshire Grants, to command their Green 
Mountain Boys against the encroachments of 
New York. 
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““Colonel Allen,’’ said Arnold, ‘‘is a proper 
man to head his own wild people, but entirely 
unacquainted with military service, and as I 
am the only person who has been legally au- 
thorized to take possession of this place, I 
am determined to insist on my right ; 
and shall keep it [the fort] at every hazard, 
until I have further orders.”’ * 

The public bodies themselves seemed per- 
plexed what to do with the prize, so bravely 
seized upon by these bold men. Allen had 
written to the Albany committee, for men and 
provisions, to enable him to maintain his con- 
quest. ‘The committee feared this daring en- 
terprise might involve the northern part of the 
province in the horrors of war and desolation, 
and asked advice of the New York committee. 
The New York committee did not think them- 
selves authorized to give an opinion upon a 
matter of such importance, and referred it to 
the Continental Congress. 

The Massachusetts committee of safety, to 
whom Arnold had written, referred the affair 
to the Massachusetts Provincial Congress. 
That body, as the enterprise had begun in 
Connecticut, wrote to its General Assembly to 
take the whole matter under their care and 


* Arnold to Mass. Comm. of Safety. Am. Arch., 
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direction, until the advice of the Continental 
Congress could be had. 

The Continental Congress at length legiti- 
mated the exploit, and, as it were, accepted the 
captured fortress. As it was situated within 
New York, the custody of it was committed to 
that province, aided if necessary by the New 
England colonies, on whom it was authorized 
to call for military assistance. The Provincial 
Congress of New York forthwith invited the 
‘‘Governor and Company of the English col- 
ony of Connecticut’? to place part of their 
forces in these captured posts, until relieved 
by New York troops ; and Trumbull, the gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, soon gave notice that one 
‘thousand men, under Colonel Hinman, were 
on the point of marching for the reinforcement 
of Ticonderoga and Crown Point. 

It had been the idea of the Continental Con- 
gress to have those posts dismantled, and the 
cannon and stores removed to the south end of 
Lake George, where a strong post was to be 
established. But both Allen and Arnold ex- 
claimed against such a measure ; vaunting, and 
with reason, the importance of those forts. 

Both Allen and Arnold were ambitious of 
further laurels. Both were anxious to lead an 
expedition into Canada ; and Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point would open the way to it. ‘‘ The 
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key is ours,’’ writes Allen to the New York 
Congress. “If the colonies would suddenly 
push an army of two or three thousand men into 
Canada, they might make an easy conquest of 
all that would oppose them, in the extensive 
province of Quebec, except a reinforcement 
from England should prevent it. Such a 
diversion would weaken Gage, and insure us 
Canada. I wish to God America would, at 
this critical juncture, exert herself agreeably to 
the indignity offered her by a tyrannical min- 
istry. She might rise on eagle’s wings, and 
mount up to glory, freedom, and immortal 
‘honor, if she did but know and exert her 
strength. Fame is now hovering over her 
head. A vast continent must now sink to 
slavery, poverty, horror, and bondage, or rise 
to unconquerable freedom, immense wealth, 
inexpressible felicity, and immortal fame. 

“T will lay my life on it, that with fifteen 
hundred men, and a proper train of artillery, I 
will take Montreal. Provided I could be thus 
furnished, and if an army could command the 
field, it would be no insuperable difficulty to 
take Quebec.”’ 

A letter to the same purport, and with the 
same rhetorical flourish, on which he appeared 
to value himself, was written by Allen to 
Trumbull, the governor of Connecticut. Ar- 
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nold urged the same project, but in less mag- 
niloquent language, upon the attention of the 
Continental Congress. His letter was dated 
from Crown Point, where he had a little squad- 
ron, composed of the sloop captured at St. 
John’s, a schooner, and a flotilla of bateaux. 
All these he had equipped, armed, manned, and 
officered ; and his crews were devoted to him. 
In his letter to the Continental Congress, he 
gave information concerning Canada, collected 
through spies and agents. Carleton, he said, 
had not six hundred effective men under him. 
The Canadians and Indians were disaffected to 
the British Government, and Montreal was 
ready to throw open its gates toa patriot force. 
Two thousand men, he was certain, would be 
sufficient to get possession of the province. 

“I beg leave to add,” says he, “thatiif ne 
person appears who will undertake to carry 
the plan into execution, I will undertake, and, 
with the smiles of Heaven, answer for the 
success, provided I am supplied with men, 
etc., to carry it into execution without loss of 
tines" 

In a postscript of his letter, he specifies the 
forces requisite for his suggested invasion. 
““TIn order to give satisfaction to the different 
colonies, I propose that Colonel Hinman’s regi- 
ment, now on their march from Connecticut to 
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Ticonderoga, should form part of the army ; 
say one thousand men; five hundred men to 
be sent from New York, five hundred of Gen- 
eral Arnold’s regiment, including the seamen 
and marines on board the vessels (no Green 
Mountain Boys).”’ 

Within a few days after the date of this 
letter, Colonel Hinman with the Connecticut 
roops arrived. The greater part of the Green 
Mountain Boys now returned home, their term 
of enlistment having expired. Ethan Allen 
and his brother in arms, Seth Warner, repaired 
to Congress to get pay for their men, and 
authority to raise a new regiment. ‘They were 
received with distinguished honor by that body. 
The same pay was awarded to the men who 
had served under them as that allowed to the 
continental troops; and it was recommended 
to the New York Convention that, should it 
meet the approbation of General Schuyler, a 
fresh corps of Green Mountain Boys about to 
be raised, should be employed in the army 
under such officers as they (the Green Moun- 
tain Boys) should choose. 

To the New York Convention Allen and 
Warner now repaired. There was a difficulty 
about admitting them to the Hall of Assembly, 
for their attainder of outlawry had not been 
repealed. Patriotism, however, pleaded in 
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their behalf. They obtained an audience. A 
regiment of Green Mountain Boys, five hun- 
dred strong, was decreed, and General Schuy- 
ler notified the people of the New Hampshire 
Grants of the resolve, and requested them to 
raise the regiment. 

Thus prosperously went the affairs of Ethan 
Allen and Seth Warner. As to Arnold, diffi- 
culties instantly took place between him and 
Colonel Hinman. Arnold refused to give up to 
him the command of either post, claiming on the 
strength of his instructions from the committee 
of safety of Massachusetts, a right to the com- 
mand of all the posts and fortresses at the south 
end of Lake Champlain and Lake George. 
This threw everything into confusion. Colo- 
nel Hinman was himself perplexed in this 
conflict of various authorities; being, as it 
were, but a /ocum tenens for the province of 
New York. 

Arnold was at Crown Point, acting as com- 
mander of the fort and admiral of the fleet ; 
and, having about a hundred and fifty resolute 
men under him, was expecting with confidence 
to be authorized to lead an expedition into 
Canada. 

At this juncture arrived a committee of 
three members of the Congress of Massa- 
chusetts, sent by that body to inquire into the 
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manner in which he had executed his instruc- 
tions ; complaints having been made of his 
arrogant and undue assumption of command. 

Arnold was thunderstruck at being subjected 
to inquiry, when he had expected an ovation. 
He requested a sight of the committee’s in- 
structions. The sight of them only increased 
his indignation. ‘They were to acquaint them- 
selves with the manner in which he had exe- 
cuted his commission ; with his spirit, capacity, 
and conduct. Should they think proper, they 
might order him to return to Massachusetts, 
to render account of the moneys, ammunition, 
and stores he had received, and the debts he 
had contracted on behalf of the colony. 
While at Ticonderoga, he and his men were 
to be under command of the principal officer 
from Connecticut. 

Arnold was furious. He swore he would 
be second in command to no one, disbanded 
his men, and threw up his commission. Quite 
ascene ensued. His men became turbulent ; 
some refused to serve under any other leader ; 
others clamored for their pay, which was in 
arrears. Part joined Arnold on board of the 
vessels which were drawn out into the lake; 
and among other ebullitions of passion, there 
was a threat of sailing for St. John’s. 

At length the storm was allayed by the 
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interference of several of the officers, and the 
assurances of the committee that every man 
should be paid. A part of them enlisted 
under Colonel Easton, and Arnold set off for 
Cambridge to settle his accounts with the 
committee of safety. 

The project of an invasion of Canada, urged 
by Allen and Arnold, had at first met with no 
favor, the Continental Congress having formally 
resolved to make no hostile attempts upon 
that province. Intelligence subsequently re- 
ceived, induced it tochangeits plans. Carleton 
was said to be strengthening the fortifications 
and garrison at St. John’s, and preparing to 
launch vessels on the lake wherewith to regain 
command of it, and retake the captured posts. 
Powerful reinforcements were coming from 
England and elsewhere. Guy Johnson was 
holding councils with the fierce Cayugas and 
Senecas, and stirring up the Six Nations to 
hostility. On the other hand, Canada was 
full of religious and political dissensions. 
The late exploits of the Americans on Lake 
Champlain, had produced a favorable effect 
on the Canadians, who would flock to the 
patriot standard if unfurled among them by 
an imposing force. Now was the time to 
strike a blow to paralyze all hostility from this 
quarter ; now, while Carleton’s regular force 
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was weak, and before the arrival of additional 
troops. Influenced by these considerations, 
Congress now determined to extend the Revo- 
lution into Canada, but it was an enterprise 
too important to be intrusted to any but dis- 
creet hands. General Schuyler, then in New © 
York, was accordingly ordered, on the 27th 
June, to proceed to Ticonderoga, and, ‘‘ should 
he find it practicable and not disagreeable to 
the Canadians, immediately to take possession 
of St. John’s and Montreal, and pursue such 
other measures in Canada as might have a 
tendency to promote the peace and security 
of these provinces.”’ 

It behooved General Schuyler to be on the 
alert, lest the enterprise should be snatched 
from hishands. Ethan Allen and Seth Warner 
were at Bennington, among the Green Moun- 
tains. Enlistments were going on, but too 
slow for Allen’s impatience, who had his old 
hankering for a partisan foray. Ina letter to 
Governor Trumbull (July 12th), he writes, 
‘“Were it not that the Grand Continental 
Congress had totally incorporated the Green 
Mountain Boys into a battalion under certain 
regulations and command, I would forthwith 
advance them into Canada and invest Montreal, 
exclusive of any help from the colonies ; though 
under present circumstances I would not, for 
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my right arm, act without or contrary to order. 
Lf my fond zeal for reducing the king’s fortresses 
and destroying or imprisoning his troops tn Can- 
ada be the result of enthusiasm, I hope and 
expect the wisdom of the continent will treat 
it as such; and on the other hand, if it pro- 
ceed from sound policy, that the plan will be 
adopted.”’ * 

Schuyler arrived at Ticonderoga on the 18th 
of July. A letter to Washington, to whom, 
as commander-in-chief, he made constant re- 
ports, gives a striking picture of a frontier 
post in those crude days of the Revolution. 

“You will expect that I should say some- 
thing about this place and the troops here. 
Not one earthly thing for offense or defense has 
been done ; the commanding officer has no or- 
ders ; he only came to reinforce the garrison, and 
he expected the general. About ten last night 
I arrived at the landing-place, at the north end 
of Lake George ; a post occupied by a captain 
and one hundred men. A sentinel, on being 
informed that I was in the boat, quitted his 
post to go and awaken the guard, consisting of 
three men, in which he had no success. I 
walked up and came to another, a sergeant’s 
guard. Here the sentinel challenged, but suf- 
fered me to come up to him ; the whole guard, 

* Force’s Am, Archives, ii., 1649. 
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like the first, in the soundest sleep. With a 
penknife only I could have cut off both guards, 
and then have set fire to the block-house, de- 
stroyed the stores, and starved the people here. 
At this post I had pointedly recommended 
vigilance and care, as all the stores from Lake 
George must necessarily be landed here. But 
I hope to get the better of this inattention, 
The officers and men are all good-looking peo- 
ple, and decent in their deportment, and I 
really believe will make good soldiers as soon 
as Ican get the better of this xonchalance of 
theirs. Bravery, I believe, they are far from 
wanting.’’ 

Colonel Hinman, it will be recollected, was 
in temporary command at Ticonderoga, if that 
could be called a command where none seemed 
to obey. The garrison was about twelve hun- 
dred strong: the greater part Connecticut men 
brought by himself; some were New York 
troops, and some few Green Mountain Boys. 
Schuyler, on taking command, despatched a 
confidential agent into Canada, Major John 
Brown, an American, who resided at the Sorel 
River, and was popular among the Canadians. 
He was to collect information as to the British 
forces and fortifications, and to ascertain how 
an invasion and an attack on St. John’s would 
be considered by the people of the province. 
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In the meantime, Schuyler set diligently to 
work to build boats and prepare for the enter- 
prise, should it ultimately be ordered by Con- 
gress. 

Schuyler was an authoritative man, and in- 
herited from his Dutch ancestry a great love 
of order ; he was excessively annoyed, there- 
fore, by the confusion and negligence prevalent 
around him, and the difficulties and delays 
thereby occasioned. He chafed in spirit at the 
disregard of discipline among his yeoman sol- 
diery, and their opposition to all system and 
regularity. This was especially the case with 
the troops from Connecticut, officered generally 
by their own neighbors and familiar compan- 
ions, and unwilling to acknowledge the author- 
ity of a commander from a different province. 
He poured out his complaints in a friendly 
letter to Washington ; the latter consoled him 
by stating his own troubles and grievances in 
the camp at Cambridge, and the spirit with 
which he coped with them. ‘‘ From my own 
experience,’’ writes he (July 28th), ‘‘ Ican easily 
judge of your difficulties in introducing order 
and discipline into troops, who have, from their 
infancy, imbibed ideas of the most contrary 
kind. It would be far beyond the compass of 
a letter, for me to describe the situation of 
things here [at Cambridge], on my arrival. 
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Perhaps you will only be able to judge of it, 
from my assuring you, that mine must be a 
portrait at full length of what you have had 
in miniature. Confusion and discord reigned 
in every department, which, in a little time, 
must have ended either in the separation of 
the army, or fatal contests with one another. 
The better genius of America has prevailed, 
and, most happily, the ministerial troops have 
not availed themselves of these advantages, 
till, I trust, the opportunity is in a great 
measure passed over. . . . Wemendevery 
day, and I flatter myself that ina little time 
we shall work up these raw materials into a 
good manufacture. I must recommend to you, 
what I endeavor to practise myself, patience 
and perseverance.”’ 

Schuyler took the friendly admonition in the 
spirit in which it was given. ‘“‘I can easily 
conceive,’’ writes he (Aug. 6th), ‘‘that my 
difficulties are only a faint semblance of yours. 
Yes, my general, I will strive to copy your 
bright example, and patiently and steadily 
persevere in that line which only can promise 
the wished-for reformation.’’ 

He had calculated on being joined by this 
time by the regiment of Green Mountain Boys 
which Ethan Allen and Seth Warner had 
undertaken to raise in the New Hampshire 
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Grants. Unfortunately, a quarrel had arisen 
between those brothers in arms, which filled 
the Green Mountains with discord and party 
feuds. The election of officers took place on 
the 27th of July. It was made by committees 
from the different townships. Ethan Allen was 
entirely passed by, and Seth Warner nominated 
as lieutenant-colonel of the regiment. Allen 
was thunderstruck at finding himself thus 
suddenly dismounted. His patriotism and love 
of adventure, however, were not quelled ; and 
he forthwith repaired to the army at Ticon- 
deroga to offer himself as a volunteer. 

Schuyler, at first, hesitated to accept his ser- 
vices. He was aware of his aspiring notions, 
and feared there would be a difficulty in keep- 
ing him within due bounds, but was at length 
persuaded by his officers to retain him, to act 
as a pioneer on the Canadian frontier. 

In a letter from camp, Allen gave Governor 
Trumbull an account of the downfall of his 
towering hopes. ‘‘ Notwithstanding my zeal 
and success in my country’s cause, the old 
farmers on the New Hampshire Grants, who 
do not incline to go to war, have met in a com- 
mittee meeting, and in their nomination of 
officers for the regiment of Green Mountain 
Boys, have wholly omitted me.’’ 

His letter has a consolatory postscript. ‘‘I 
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find myself in the favor of the officers of the 
army and the young Green Mountain Boys. 
How the old men came to reject me I cannot 
conceive, inasmuch as I saved them from the 
encroachments of New York.’’ *—The old men 
probably doubted his discretion. 

Schuyler was on the alert with respect to the 
expedition against Canada. From his agent 
Major Brown, and from other sources, he had 
learnt that there were but about seven hun- 
dred king’s troops in that province; three 
hundred of them at St. John’s, about fifty at 
Quebec, the remainder at Montreal, Chamblee, 
and the upper posts. Colonel Guy Johnson 
was at Montreal with three hundred men, 
mostly his tenants, and with a number of In- 
dians. ‘Two batteries had been finished at St. 
John’s, mounting nine guns each ; other works 
were intrenched and picketed. Two large row- 
galleys were on the stocks, and would soon be 
finished. Now was the time, according to his 
informants, to carry Canada. It might be 
done with great ease and little.cost. "The Ca- 
nadians were disaffected to British rule, and 
would join the Americans, and so would many 
of the Indians. 

“‘T am prepared,’’ writes he to Washington, 
“‘to move agaiust the enemy, unless your Ex- 

* Am. Archives, 4th Series, iii., 17. 
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cellency and Congress should direct otherwise. 
In the course of a few days I expect to receive 
the ultimate determination. Whatever it may 
be, I shall try to execute it in such a manner 
as will promote the just cause in which we are 
engaged.”’ 

While awaiting orders on this head, he re- 
paired to Albany, to hold a conference and ne- 
gotiate a treaty with the Caughnawagas, and 
the warriors of the Six Nations, whom, as one 
of the commissioners of Indian affairs, he had 
invited to meet him at that place. General 
Richard Montgomery was to remain in com- 
mand at Ticonderoga, during his absence, and 
to urge forward the military preparations. As 
the subsequent fortunes of this gallant officer 
are inseparably connected with the Canadian 
campaign, and have endeared his name to 
Americans, we pause to give a few particulars 
concerning him. 

General Richard Montgomery was of a good 
family in the north of Ireland, where he was 
born in 1736. He entered the army when 
about eighteen years of age ; served in America 
in the French war ; won a lieutenancy by gal- 
lant conduct at Louisburg ; followed General 
Amherst to Lake Champlain, and, after the 
conquest of Canada, was promoted to a cap- 
taincy for his services in the West Indies, 
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After the peace of Versailles he resided in 
England ; but, about three years before the 
breaking out of the Revolution, he sold out his 
commission in the army and emigrated to New 
York. Here he married the eldest daughter 
of Judge Robert R. Livingston, of the Clermont 
branch of that family ; and took up his resi- 
dence on an estate which he had purchased in 
Dutchess County on the banks of the Hudson. 

Being known to be in favor of the popular 
cause, he was drawn reluctantly from his rural 
abode, to represent his county in the first con- 
vention of the province ; and on the recent or- 
ganization of the army, his military reputation 
gained him the unsought commission of briga- 
dier-general. ‘‘It is an event,’’ writes he to 
a friend, ‘‘ which must put an end for a while, 
perhaps forever, to the quiet scheme of life I 
had prescribed for myself ; for, though entirely 
unexpected and undesired by me, the will of an 
oppressed people, compelled to choose between 
liberty and slavery, must be obeyed.”’ 

At the time of receiving his commission, 
Montgomery was about thirty-nine years of 
age, and the deau zdeal of a soldier. His form 
was well proportioned and vigorous ; his coun- 
tenance expressive and prepossessing ; he was 
cool and discriminating in council, energetic 
and fearless in action. His principles com- 
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manded the respect of friends and foes, and he 
was noted for winning the affections of the 
soldiery. 

While these things were occurring at Ticon- 
deroga, several Indian chiefs made their ap- 
pearance in the camp.at Cambridge. They 
came in savage state and costume, as ambassa- 
dors from their respective tribes, to have a talk 
about the impending invasion of Canada. One 
was chief of the Caughnawaga tribe, whose 
residence was on the banks of the St. Lawrence, 
six miles above Montreal. Others were from 
St. Francis, about forty-five leagues above 
Quebec, and were of a warlike tribe, from 
which hostilities had been especially appre- 
hended. 

Washington, accustomed to deal with the 
ted warriors of the wilderness, received them 
with great ceremonial. ‘They dined at head- 
quarters among his officers, and it is observed 
that to some of the latter they might have 
served as models, such was their grave dignity 
and decorum. 

A council-fire was held. The sachems all 
offered, on behalf of their tribes, to take up the 
hatchet for the Americans, should the latter 
invade Canada. ‘The offer was embarrassing. 
Congress had publicly resolved to seek nothing 
but neutrality from the Indian nations, unless 
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the ministerial agents should make an offensive 
alliance with them. The chief of the St. Fran- 
cis tribe declared that Governor Carleton had 
endeavored to persuade him to take up the 
hatchet against the Americans, but in vain. 
‘“As our ancestors gave this country to you,”’’ 
added he grandly, ‘‘ we would not have you 
destroyed by England ; but are ready to afford 
you our assistance.”’ 

Washington wished to be certain of the con- 
duct of the enemy, before he gave a reply to 
these Indian overtures. He wrote by express, 
therefore, to General Schuyler, requesting him 
to ascertain the intentions of the British gov- 
ernor with respect to the native tribes. 

By the same express, he communicated a 
plan which had occupied his thoughts for sev- 
eral days. As the contemplated movement of 
Schuyler would probably cause all the British 
force in Canada to be concentrated in the neigh- 
borhood of Montreal and St. John’s, he pro- 
posed to send off an expedition of ten or twelve 
hundred men, to penetrate to Quebec by way 
of the Kennebec River. ‘‘If you are resolved 
to proceed,’’ writes he to Schuyler, ‘ which I 
gather from your last letter is your intention, 
it would make a diversion that would distract 
Carleton. He must either break up, and fol- 
low this party to Quebec, by which he would 
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leave you a free passage, or he must suffer that 
important place to fall into other hands—an 
event that would have a decisive effect and in- 
fluence on the public interest. . . . The few 
whom I have consulted on the project approve 
it much, but the final determination is deferred 
until I hear from you. Not a moment’s time 
is to be lost in the preparations for this enter- 
prise, if the advices from you favor it. With 
the utmost expedition the season will be con- 
siderably advanced, so that you will dismiss 
the express as soon as possible.’’ 

The express found Schuyler in Albany, 
where he had been attending the conference 
with the Six Nations. -He had just received 
intelligence which convinced him of the pro- 
priety of an expedition into Canada ; had sent 
word to General Montgomery to get everything 
ready for it, and was on the point of departing 
for Ticonderoga to carry it into effect. In re- 
ply to Washington, he declared his conviction, 
from various accounts which he had received, 
that Carleton and his agents were exciting the 
Indian tribes to hostility. ‘‘I should, there- 
fore, not hesitate one moment,’’ adds he, “‘ to 
employ any savages that might be willing to 
join us.”’ 

He expressed himself delighted with Wash- 
ington’s project of sending off an expedition 
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to Quebec, regretting only that it had not been 
thought of earlier. ‘‘ Should the detachment 
from your body penetrate into Canada,’’ added 
he, ‘‘and we meet with success, Canada must 
inevitably fall into our hands.”’ 

Having sent off these despatcues, Schuyler 
hastened back to ‘Ticonderoga. Before he 
reached there, Montgomery had received intel- 
ligence that Carleton had completed his armed 
vessels at St. John’s, and was about to send 
them into Lake Champlain by the Sorel River. 
No time, therefore, was to be lost in getting 
possession of the Isle aux Noix, which com- 
manded the entrance to that river. Mont- 
gomery hastened, therefore, to embark with 
about a thousand men, which were as many as 
the boats now ready could hold, taking with him 
two pieces of artillery ; with this force he set 
off down the lake. A letter to General Schuy- 
ler explained the cause of his sudden departure, 
and entreated him to follow on in a whaleboat, 
leaving the residue of the artillery to come on 
as soon as conveyances could be procured. 

Schuyler arrived at Ticonderoga on the night 
of the 30th of August, but too ill of a bilious 
fever to push on in a whaleboat. He caused, 
however, a bed to be prepared for him ina cov- 
ered bateau, and, ill as he was, continued for- 
ward on the following day. On the 4th of 
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September he overtook Montgomery at the Isle 
a Motte, where he had been detained by con- 
trary weather, and, assuming command of the 
little army, kept on the same day to the Isle 
aux Noix, about twelve miles south of St. 
John’s—where for the present we shall leave 
him, and return to the head-quarters of the 
commander-in-chief. 
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several weeks without any remarkable 
occurrence. The British remained 
within their lines, diligently strength- 
ening them; the besiegers having received 
further supplies of ammunition, were growing 
impatient of a state of inactivity. Towards 
he latter part of August there were rumors 


from Boston, that the enemy were preparing 
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T= siege of Boston had been kept up for 
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for asortie. Washington was resolved to pro- 
voke it by a kind of challenge. He accord- 
ingly detached fourteen hundred men to seize 
at night upon a height within musket-shot of 
the enemy’s line on Charlestown Neck, pre- 
suming that the latter would sally forth on the 
following day to dispute possession of it, and 
thus be drawn into a general battle. The task 
was executed with silence and celerity, and by 
daybreak the hill presented to the astonished 
foe the aspect of a fortified post. 

The challenge was not accepted. The Brit- 
ish opened a heavy cannonade from Bunker’s 
Hill, but kept within their works. The Ameri- 
cans, scant of ammunition, could only reply 
with a single nine-pounder; this, however, 
sank one of the floating batteries which guarded 
the Neck. They went on to complete and 
strengthen this advanced post, exposed to daily 
cannonade and bombardment, which, however, 
did but little injury. ‘They continued to an- 
swer from time to time with a single gun; re- 
serving their ammunition for a general action. 
‘“We are just in the situation of a man with 
little money in his pocket,’’ writes Secretary 
Reed; “he will do twenty mean things to 
prevent his breaking in upon his little stock. 
We are obliged to bear with the rascals on 
Bunker’s Hill, when a few shot now and then 
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in return would keep our men attentive to their 
business and give the enemy alarms.’’ * 

The evident unwillingness of the latter to 
come forth was perplexing. ‘‘ Unless the min- 
isterial troops in Boston are waiting for rein- 
forcements,’’ writes Washington, ‘‘I cannot 
devise what they are staying there for, nor 
why, as they affect to despise the Americans, 
they do not come forth and put an end to the 
contest at once.”’ 

Perhaps they persuaded themselves that his 
army, composed of crude, half-disciplined levies 
from different and distant quarters, would 
gradually fall asunder and disperse, or that its 
means of subsistence would be exhausted. He 
had his own fears on the subject, and looked 
forward with doubt and anxiety to a winter’s 
campaign ; the heavy expense that would be 
incurred in providing barracks, fuel, and warm 
clothing ; the difficulty there would be of keep- 
ing together, through the rigorous season, 
troops unaccustomed to military hardships, 
and none of whose terms of enlistment extended 
beyond the first of January: the supplies of 
ammunition, too, that would be required for 
protracted operations ; the stock of powder on 
hand, notwithstanding the most careful hus- 
bandry, being fearfully small. Revolving 

* Life of Reed, vol. i., 119. 
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these circumstances in his mind, he rode 
thoughtfully about the commanding points in 
the vicinity of Boston, considering how he 
might strike a decisive blow that would put an 
end to the murmuring inactivity of the army, 
and relieve the country from the consuming 
expense of maintaining it. The result was, a 
letter to the major and brigadier-generals, 
summoning them to a council of war to be 
held at the distance of three days, and giving 
them previous intimation of itspurpose. It was 
to know whether, in their judgment, a success- 
ful attack might not be made upon the troops 
at Boston by means of boats, in co-operation 
with an attempt upon their lines at Roxbury. 
‘The success of such an enterprise,’’ adds he, 
‘* depends, I well know, upon the All-wise Dis- 
poser of events, and it is not within the reach of 
human wisdom to foretell the issue; but if the 
prospect is fair, the undertaking is justifiable.”’ 
He proceeded to state the considerations 
already cited, which appeared to justify it. 
The council having thus had time for previous 
deliberation, met on the 11th of September. It 
was composed of Major-Generals Ward, Lee, 
and Putnam, and Brigadier-Generals Thomas, 
Heath, Sullivan, Spencer, and Greene. ‘They 
unanimously pronounced the suggested at- 
tempt inexpedient, at least for the present. 
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It certainly was bold and hazardous, yet it 
seems to have taken strong hold on the mind 
of the commander-in-chief, usually so cautious. 
““T cannot say,’’ writes he to the President of 
Congress, ‘“‘ that I have wholly laid it aside ; 
but new events may occasion new measures. 
Of this I hope the honorable Congress can 
need no assurance, that there is not a man in 
America who more earnestly wishes such a 
termination of the campaign, as to make the 
army no longer necessary.”’ 

In the meantime, as it was evident the enemy 
did not intend to come out, but were only 
strengthening their defenses and preparing for 
winter, Washington was enabled to turn his 
attention to the expedition to be sent into 
Canada by the way of the Kennebec River. 

A detachment of about eleven hundred men, 
chosen for the purpose, was soon encamped on 
Cambridge Common. ‘There were ten com- 
panies of New England infantry, some of them 
from General Greene’s Rhode Island regiments ; 
three rifle companies from Pennsylvania and 
Virginia, one of them Captain Daniel Morgan’s 
famous company ; and a number of volunteers ; 
among whom was Aaron Burr, then but twenty 
years of age, and just commencing his varied, 
brilliant, but ultimately unfortunate career. 

The proposed expedition was wild and peril- 
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ous, and required a hardy, skilful, and intrepid 
leader. Such a one was at hand. Benedict 
Arnold was at Cambridge, occupied in settling 
his accounts with the Massachusetts commit- 
tee of safety. These were nearly adjusted. 
Whatever faults may have been found with his 
conduct in some particulars, his exploits on 
Lake Champlain had atoned for them; for 
valor, in time of war, covers a multitude of 
sins. It was thought, too, by some, that he 
had been treated harshly, and there was a dis- 
position to soothe his irritated pride. Wash- 
ington had given him an honorable reception 
at head-quarters, and now considered him the 
very man for the present enterprise. He had 
shown aptness for military service, whether on 
land or water. He was acquainted, too, with 
Canada, and especially with Quebec, having, 
in the course of his checkered life, traded in 
horses between that place and the West Indies. 
With these considerations he intrusted him 
with the command of the expedition, giving 
him the commission of lieutenant-colonel in the 
continental army. 

As he would be intrusted with dangerous 
powers, Washington, beside a general letter of 
instructions, addressed a special one to him 
individually, full of cautious and considerate 
advice. ‘‘Upon your conduct and courage, 
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and that of the officers and soldiers detailed on 
this expedition, not only the success of the 
present enterprise, and your own honor, but 
the safety and welfare of the whole continent, 
may depend. I charge you, therefore, and the 
officers and soldiers under your command, as 
you value your own safety'and honor, and the 
favor and esteem of your country, that you 
consider yourselves as marching, not through 
the country of an enemy, but of our friends 
and brethren; for such the inhabitants of 
Canada and the Indian nations have approved 
themselves, in this unhappy contest between 
Great Britain and America; and that you 
check by every motive of duty and fear of 
punishment every attempt to plunder or insult 
the inhabitants of Canada. Should any Ameri- 
can soldier be so base and infamous as to injure 
any Canadian or Indian in his person or prop- 
erty, I do most earnestly enjoin you to bring 
him to such severe and exemplary punishment 
as the enormity of the crime may require. 
Should it extend to death itself, it will not be 
disproportioned to its guilt at such a time and 
insuchacause. . . . I also give in charge 
to you, to avoid ali disrespect to the religion 
of the country and its ceremonies. 

While we are contending for our own her 
we should be very cautious not to violate the 
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rights of conscience in others, ever considering 
that God alone is the judge of the hearts of 
men, and to him only, in this case, are they 
answerable.”’ 

In the general letter of instructions, Wash- 
ington inserted the following clause : ‘‘ If Lord 
Chatham’s son should be in Canada, and in 
any way fall into your power, you are enjoined 
to treat him with all possible deference and 
respect. You cannot err in paying too much 
honor to the son of so illustrious a character 
and so true a friend to America.’’ 

Arnold was, moreover, furnished with hand- 
bills for distribution in Canada, setting forth 
the friendly objects of the present expedition, 
as well as of that under General Schuyler ; and 
calling on the Canadians to furnish necessaries 
and accommodations of every kind ; for which 
they were assured ample compensation. 

On the 13th of September Arnold struck his 
tents, and set out in high spirits. More fortu- 
nate than his rival, Ethan Allen, he had at- 
tained the object of his ambition, the command 
of an expedition into Canada; and trusted, in 
the capture of Quebec, to eclipse even the sur- 
prise of Ticonderoga. 

Washington enjoined upon him to push for- 
ward as rapidly as possible, success depending 
,upon celerity ; and counted the days as they 
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elapsed after his departure, impatient to receive 
tidings of his progress up the Kennebec, and 
expecting that the expedition would reach 
Quebec about the middle of October. In the 
interim came letters from General Schuyler 
giving particulars of the main expedition. 

In a preceding chapter we left the general 
and his little army at the Isle aux Noix, near 
the Sorel River, the outlet of thelake. Thence, 
on the 5th of September, he sent Colonel Ethan 
Allen and Major Brown to reconnoiter the 
country between that river and the St. Law- 
rence, to distribute friendly addresses among 
‘the people and ascertain their feelings. This 
done, and having landed his baggage and 
provisions, the general proceeded along the 
Sorel River the next day with his boats, until 
within two miles of St. John’s, when a cannon- 
ade was opened from the fort. Keeping on for 
half a mile farther, he landed his troops in a 
deep, close swamp, where they had a sharp 
skirmish with an ambuscade of tories and In- 
dians, whom they beat off with some loss on 
both sides. Night coming on, they cast up a 
small intrenchment, and encamped, disturbed 
occasionally by shells from the fort, which, 
however, did no other mischief than slightly 
wounding a lieutenant. 

In the night the camp was visited secretly 
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by a person who informed General Schuyler of 
the state of the fort. .The works were com- 
pleted, and furnished with cannon. A vessel 
pierced for sixteen guns was launched, and 
would be ready to sail in three or four days. 
It was not probable that any Canadians would 
join the army, being disposed to remain neutral. 
This intelligence being discussed in a council 
of war in the morning, it was determined that 
they had neither men nor artillery sufficient to 
undertake a siege. They returned, therefore, 
to the Isle aux Noix, cast up fortifications, 
and threw a boom across the channel of the 
river to prevent the passage of the enemy’s 
vessels into the lake, and awaited the arrival of 
artillery and reinforcements from Ticonderoga. 

In the course of a few days the expected re- 
inforcements arrived, and with them a small 
train of artillery. Ethan Allen also returned 
from his reconnoitering expedition, of which 
he made a most encouraging report. ‘The 
Canadian captains of militia were ready, he 
said, to join the Americans, whenever they 
should appear with sufficient force. He had held 
talks, too, with the Indians, and found them 
well disposed. In a word, he was convinced 
that an attack on St. John’s, and an inroad into 
the province, would meet with a hearty co- 
operation. 
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Preparations were now made for the invest- 
ment of St. John’s by land and water. Major 
Brown, who had already acted as a scout, was 
sent with one hundred Americans, and about 
thirty Canadians towards Chamblee, to make 
friends in that quarter, and to jo’a the army as 
soon as it should arrive at St. John’s. 

To quiet the restless activity of Ethan Allen, 
who had no command in the army, he was sent 
with an escort of thirty men to retrace his 
steps, penetrate to La Prairie, and beat up for 
recruits among the people whom he had re- 
cently visited. 

For some time past, General Schuyler had 
been struggling with a complication of mala- 
dies, but exerting himself to the utmost in the 
harassing business of the camp, still hoping to 
be able to move with the army. When every- 
thing was nearly ready, he was attacked in the 
night by a severe access of his disorder, which 
confined him to his bed, and compelled him to 
surrender the conduct of the expedition to 
General Montgomery. Since he could be of 
no further use, therefore, in this quarter, he 

_caused his bed, as before, to be placed on board 
a covered bateau, and set off for Ticonderoga, 
to hasten forward reinforcements and supplies. 
An hour after his departure, he met Colonel 
Seth Warner, with one hundred and seventy 
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Green Mountain Boys, steering for the camp, 
‘“ being the first,’’ adds he, ‘‘that have ap- 
peared of that boasted corps.’? Some had 
mutinied and deserted the colonel, and the re- 
mainder were at Crown Point; whence they 
were about to embark. 

Such was the purport of different letters re- 
ceived from Schuyler; the last bearing date 
September 20th. Washington was deeply con- 
cerned when informed that he had quitted the 
army, supposing that General Wooster, as the 
eldest brigadier, would take rank and command 
of Montgomery, and considering him deficient 
in the activity and energy required by the diff- 
cult service in which he was engaged. “I 
am, therefore,’’ writes he to Schuyler, ‘‘ much 
alarmed for Arnold, whose expedition was 
built upon yours, and who will infallibly per- 
ish, if the invasion and entry into Canada are 
abandoned by your successor. I hope by this 
time the penetration into Canada by your army 
is effected ; butif it is not, and there are any 
intentions to lay it aside, I beg it may be done 
in such a manner that Arnold may be saved, 
by giving him notice; and in the meantime, 
your army may keep such appearances as to 
fix Carleton, and to prevent the force of Can- 
ada being turned wholly upon Arnold. 

‘“Should this find you at Albany, and Gen- 
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eral Wooster about taking the command, I 
entreat you to impress him strongly with the 
importance and necessity of proceeding, or so 
to conduct, that Arnold may have time to 
retreat.”’ 

What caused this immediate solicitude about 
Arnold, was a letter received from him, dated 
ten days previously from Fort Western, on the 
Kennebec River. He had sent reconnoitering 
parties ahead in light canoes, to gain intelli- 
gence from the Indians, and take the courses 
and distances to Dead River, a branch of the 
Kennebec, and he was now forwarding his 
troops in bateaux in five divisions, one day’s 
march apart; Morgan with his riflemen in the 
first division, Lieutenant-Colonel Roger Enos 
commanding the last. As soon as the last di- 
vision should be under way, Arnold was to set 
off in a light skiff to overtake the advance. 
Chaudiere Pond, on the Chaudiere River, was 
the appointed rendezvous, whence they were 
to march in a body towards Quebec. 

Judging from the date of the letter, Arnold- 
must at this time be making his way, by land 
and water, through an uninhabited and unex- 
plored wilderness, and beyond the reach of re- 
call ; his situation, therefore, would be desperate 
should General Wooster fail to follow up the 
campaign against St. John’s. The solicitude 
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of Washington on his account was heightened 
by the consciousness that the hazardous enter- 
prise in which he was engaged had chiefly 
been set on foot by himself, and he felt in Some 
degree responsible for the safety of the resolute 
partisan and his companions. 

Fortunately, Wooster was not the successor 
to Schuyler in the command of the expedition. 
Washington was mistaken as to the rank of his 
commission, which was one degree lower than 
that of Montgomery. The veteran himself, 
who was a gallant soldier, and had seen service 
in two wars, expressed himself nobly in the 
matter, in reply to some inquiry made by 
Schuyler. ‘‘I have the cause of my country 
too much at heart,’’ said he, ‘“‘to attempt to 
make any difficulty or uneasiness in the army, 
upon whom the success of an enterprise of al- 
most infinite importance to the country is now 
depending. I shall consider my rank in the 
army what my commission from the Continen- 
tal Congress makes it, and shall not attempt to 
dispute the command with General Montgom- 
ery atSt. John’s.’”’ We shall give some further 
particulars concerning this expedition against 
St. John’s, towards which Washington was 
turning so anxious an eye. 

On the 16th of September, the day after 
Schuyler’s departure for Ticonderoga, Mont- 
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gomery proceeded to carry out the plans which 
had been concerted between them. Landing 
on the 17th at the place where they had for- 
merly encamped, within a mile and a half of the 
fort, he detached a force of five hundred men, 
among whom were three hundred Green Moun- 
tain Boys under Colonel Seth Warner, to take 
a position at the junction of two roads leading 
to Montreal and Chamblee, so as to intercept 
relief from those points. He now proceeded 
to invest St. John’s. A battery was erected on 
a point of land commanding the fort, the ship- 
yards, and the armed schooner. Another was 
thrown up in the woods on the east side of the 
fort, at six hundred yards’ distance, and fur- 
nished with two small mortars. All this was 
done under an incessant fire from the enemy, 
which, as yet, was but feebly returned. 

St. John’s had a garrison of five or six hun- 
dred regulars and two hundred Canadian mili- 
tia. Its commander, Major Preston, made a 
brave resistance. Montgomery had not proper 
battering cannon ; his mortars were defective ; 
his artillerists unpractised, and the engineer 
ignorant of the first principles of his art. The 
siege went on slowly, until the arrival of an 
artillery company under Captain Lamb, ex- 
pedited from Saratoga by General Schuyler. 
Lamb, who was an able officer, immediately 
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bedded a thirteen-inch mortar, and commenced 
a fire of shot and shells upon the fort. The 
distance, however, was too great, and the posi- 
tions of the batteries were 111 chosen. 

A flourishing letter was received by the gen- 
eral from Colonel Ethan Allen, giving hope of 
further reinforcement. ‘‘I am now,’’ writes 
he, ‘“‘at the Parish of St. Ours, four leagues 
from Sorel to the south. I have two hundred 
and fifty Canadians under arms. As I march, 
they gather fast. You may rely on it, that I 
shall join you in about three days, with five 
hundred or more Canadian volunteers. Icould 
raise one or two thousand in a week’s time; 
but I will first visit the army with a less num- 
ber, and, if necessary, go again recruiting. 
Those that used to be enemies to our cause, 
come cap in hand to me; and I swear by the 
Lord, I can raise three times the number of our 
army in Canada, provided you continue the 
siege. . . . The eyes of all America, nay, 
of Europe, are or will be on the economy of 
this army and the consequences attending it.’’* 

Allen was actually on his way toward St. 
John’s, when, between Longueil and La 
Prairie, he met Colonel Brown with his party 
of Americans and Canadians. A conversation 
took place between them. Brown assured him 

* Am, Archives, 4th Series, iii., 754. 
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that the garrison at Montreal did not exceed 
thirty men, and might easily be surprised. 
Allen’s partisan spirit was instantly excited. 
Here was a chance for another bold stroke equal 
to that at Ticonderoga. A plan was forthwith 
agreed upon. Allen was to return to Longueil, 
which is nearly opposite Montreal, and cross 
the St. Lawrence in canoes in the night, so as 
to land a little below the town. Brown, with 
two hundred men, was to cross above, and 
Montreal was to be attacked simultaneously at 
opposite points. 

All this was arranged and put in action with- 
out the consent or knowledge of General Mont- 
gomery ; Allen was against the partisan leader, 
acting from individual impulse. His late let- 
ter also to General Montgomery, would seem 
to have partaken of fanfaronade ; for the whole 
force with which he undertook his part of this 
inconsiderate enterprise was thirty Americans 
and eighty Canadians. With these he crossed 
the river on the night of the 24th of Septem- 
ber, the few canoes found at Longueil having 
to pass to and fro repeatedly, before his petty 
force could be landed. Guards were stationed 
on the road to prevent any one passing and 
giving the alarm in Montreal. Day dawned, 
but there was no signal of Major Brown having 
performed his part of the scheme. The enter- 
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prise seems to have been as ill concerted as it 
was ill advised. The day advanced, but still 
no signal; it was evident Major Brown had 
not crossed. Allen would gladly have re- 
crossed the river, but it was too late. An 
alarm had been given to the town, and he soon 
found himself encountered by about forty regu- 
lar soldiers, and a hasty levy of Canadians and 
Indians. A smart action ensued; most of 
Allen’s Canadian recruits gave way and fled, a 
number of Americans were slain, and he at 
length surrendered to the British officer, Major 
Campbell, being promised honorable terms 
for himself and thirty-eight of his men, who 
remained with him, seven of whom were 
wounded. ‘The prisoners were marched into 
the town and delivered over to General Pres- 
cott, the commandant. Their rough appear- 
ance and rude equipments were not likely to 
gain them favor in the eyes of the military 
tactician, who doubtless considered them as 
little better than a band of freebooters on a 
maraud. ‘Their leader, albeit a colonel, must 
have seemed worthy of the band; for Allen 
was arrayed in rough frontier style—a deer- 
skin jacket, a vest and breeches of coarse serge, 
worsted stockings, stout shoes, and a red 
woollen cap. 

We give Allen’s own account of his recep- 
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tion by the British officer. ‘‘He asked me my 
name, which I told him. He then asked me 
whether I was that Colonel Allen who took 
Ticonderoga. I told him I was the very man. 
Then he shook his cane over my head, calling 
me many hard names, among which he fre- 
quently used the word rebel, and put himself 
in a great rage.’’ * 

Ethan Allen, according to his own account, 
answered with becoming spirit. Indeed he 
gives somewhat of a melodramatic scene, which 
ended by his being sent on board of the Gaspee 
schooner of war, heavily ironed, to be trans- 
ported to England for trial; Prescott giving 
him the parting assurance, sealed with an 
emphatic oath, that he would grace a halter at 
Tyburn. 

Neither Allen’s courage nor his rhetorical 
vein deserted him on this trying occasion. 
From his place of confinement he indited the 
following epistle to the general : 


‘* HONORABLE SIR,—In the wheel of transi- 
tory events I find myself prisoner, and in irons. 
Probably your honor has certain reasons to me 
inconceivable, though I challenge an instance 
of this sort of economy of the Americans dur- 
ing the late war to any officers of the crown. 


* Am. Archives, iii., 800, 
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On my part, I have to assure your honor, that 
when I had the command and took Captain 
Delaplace and Lieutenant Fulton, with the 
garrison of ‘Ticonderoga, I treated them with 
every mark of friendship and generosity, the 
evidence of which is notorious, even in Canada. 
I have only to add, that I expect an honorable 
and humane treatment, as an officer of my 
rank and merit should have, and subscribe my- 
self your honor’s most obedient servant, 
“HrHan ALLEN.” 


In the British publication from which we 
cite the above, the following note is appended 
to the letter, probably on the authority of 
General Prescott : ‘‘ N. B.—The author of the 
above letter is an outlaw, and a reward is 
offered by the New York Assembly for appre- 
hending him.’ * 

The reckless dash at Montreal was viewed 
with concern by the American commander. 
‘“‘T am apprehensive of disagreeable conse- 
quences arising from Mr. Allen’s imprudence,”’ 
writes General Schuyler. ‘‘I always dreaded 
his impatience of subordination, and it was 
not until after a solemn promise made me in 
the presence of several officers that he would 
demean himself with propriety, that I would 


* Remembrancer, ii., 51. 
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permit him to attend the army ; nor would I 
have consented then, had not his solicitations 
been backed by several officers.”’ 

The conduct of Allen was also severely cen- 
sured by Washington. ‘‘ His misfortune,’’ 
said he, ‘‘ will, I hopé, teach a lesson of pru- — 
dence and subordination to others who may be 
ambitious to outshine their general officers, 
and, regardless of order and duty, rush into 
enterprises which have unfavorable effects 
on the public, and are destructive to them- 
selves.”’ 

Partisan exploit had, in fact, inflated the 
vanity and bewildered the imagination of Allen, 
and unfitted him for regular warfare. Still his 
name will ever be a favorite one with his 
countrymen. Even his occasional rhodomon- 
tade will be tolerated with a good-humored 
smile, backed as it was by deeds of daring 
courage ; and among the hardy pioneers of our 
Revolution whose untutored valor gave the 
first earnest ofits triumphs, will be remembered 
with honor the rough Green Mountain par- 
tisan, who seized upon the ‘‘ Keys of Cham- 
plain.”’ 

In the letters of Schuyler, which gave Wash- 
ington accounts, from time to time, of the 
preceding events, were sad repinings at his own 
illness, and the multiplied annoyances which 
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beset him. ‘‘ The vexation of spirit under 
which I labor,’’ writes he, ‘‘that a barbarous 
complication of disorders should prevent me 
from reaping those laurels for which I have 
unweariedly wrought since I was honored with 
this command; the anxiety I have suffered 
since my arrival here (at Ticonderoga), lest 
the army should starve, occasioned by a scan- 
dalous want of subordination and inattention 
to my orders, in some of the officers that I left 
to command at the different posts; the vast 
variety of disagreeable and vexatious incidents 
that almost every hour arise in some depart- 
ment or other,—not only retard my cure, but 
have put me considerably back for some days 
past. If Job had been a general in my situa- 
tion, his memory had not been so famous for 
patience. But the glorious end we have in 
view, and which I have confident hope will be 


attained, will atone for all.’ Washington 
replied in that spirit of friendship which existed 
between them. ‘‘ You do me justice in believ- 


ing that I feel the utmost anxiety for your 
situation, that I sympathize with you in all 
your distresses, and shall most heartily share 
in the joy of your success. My anxiety extends 
itself to poor Arnold, whose fate depends 
upon the issue of your campaign. . . . The 
more I reflect upon the importance of your 
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expedition, the greater is my concern, lest it 
should sink under insuperable difficulties. I 
look upon the interests and salvation of our 
bleeding country in a great degree as depend- 
ing upon your success.”’ 

Shortly after writing the above, and while 
he was still full of solicitude about the fate of 
Arnold, he received a despatch from the latter 
dated October 13th, from the great portage 
or carrying-place between the Kennebec and 
Dead River. 

‘* Your Excellency,’’ writes Arnold, ‘‘ may 
possibly think we have been tardy in our march, 
as we have gained so little ; but when you con- 
sider the badness and weight of the bateaux, 
and large quantities of provisions, etc., we have 
been obliged to force up against a very rapid 
stream, where you would have taken the men 
for amphibious animals, as they were a great 
part of the time under water: add to this the 
great fatigue in the portage, you will think I 
have pushed the men as fast as they could 
possibly bear.”’ 

The toils of the expedition up the Kennebec 
River had indeed been excessive. Part of the 
men of each division managed the boats—part 
marched along the banks. ‘Those on board 
had to labor against swift currents ; to unload 
at rapids; transport the cargoes, and some- 
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times the boats themselves, for some distance 
on their shoulders, and then to reload. ‘They 
were days in making their way round stupen- 
dous cataracts ; several times their boats were 
upset and filled with water, to the loss or 
damage of arms, ammunition, and provisions. 

Those on land had to scramble over rocks 
and precipices, to struggle through swamps 
and fenny streams; or cut their way through 
tangled thickets, which reduced their clothes 
to rags. With all their efforts, their progress 
was but from four to ten miles a day. At 
night the men of each division encamped 
together. 

By the time they arrived at the place whence 
the letter was written, fatigue, swamp fevers 
and desertion had reduced their numbers to 
about nine hundred and fifty effective men. 
Arnold, however, wrote in good heart. ‘‘ The 
last division,’’ said he, ‘‘is just arrived ; three 
divisions are over the first carrying-place, and 
as the men are in high spirits, I make no doubt 
of reaching the river Chaudiere in eight or ten 
days, the greatest difficulty being, I hope, 
already past.”’ 

He had some days previously despatched an 
Indian, whom he considered trusty, with a 
letter for General Schuyler, apprising him of 
his whereabouts, but’ as yet had received no 
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intelligence either of or from the general, nor 
did he expect to receive any until he should 
reach Chaudiere Pond. There he calculated 
to meet the return of his express, and then to 
determine his plan of operations. 


Chapter ¥¥T. 


British in Boston Send out Cruisers—Depredations of 
Captain Wallace along the Coast—Treason in the 
Camp—Arrest of Dr. Church—His Triai and Fate— 
Conflagration of Falmouth—Irritation throughout 
the Country—Fitting out of Vessels of War—Em- 
barkation of General Gage for England—Committee 
from Congress — Conferences with Washington— 
Resolutions of Congress to Carry on the War—Re- 
turn of Secretary Reed to Philadelphia. 


HILE the two expeditions were 

\ \ / threatening Canada from different 

quarters, the war was going on 

along the seaboard. ‘The British 

in Boston, cut off from supplies by land, fitted 

out small armed vessels to seek them along 

the coast of New England. ‘The inhabitants 

drove their cattle into the interior, or boldly 

resisted the aggressors. Parties landing to 

forage were often repulsed by hasty levies of 

the yeomanry. Scenes of ravage and violence 

occurred, Stonington was cannonaded, and 
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further measures of vengeance were threatened 
by Captain Wallace of the Rose man-of-war, a 
naval officer, who had acquired an almost pi- 
ratical reputation along thecoast, and had his 
rendezvous in the harbor of Newport, domi- 
neering over the waters of Rhode Island.* 

About this time there was an occurrence, 
which caused great excitement in the armies. 
A woman, coming from the camp at Cam- 
bridge, applied to a Mr. Wainwood of New- 
port, Rhode Island, to aid her in gaining access 
to Captain Wallace, or Mr. Dudley, the col- 
lector. Wainwood, who was a patriot, drew 
from her the object of her errand. She was 
the bearer of a letter from some one in camp, 
directed to Major Kane in Boston, but which 
she was to deliver either to the captain or the 
collector. Suspecting something wrong, he 
prevailed upon her to leave it with him for 
delivery. After her departure he opened the 
letter. It was written in cipher, which he 
could not read. He took it to Mr. Henry 
Ward, secretary of the colony. ‘The latter, 
apprehending it might contain treasonable 
information to the enemy, transmitted it to 
General Greene, who laid it before Wash- 
ington. 

* Gov. Trumbull to Washington. Sparks’s Corresp. 
OEE s 1a) 27. 
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A letter in cipher, to a person in Boston 
hostile to the cause, and to be delivered into 
the hands of Captain Wallace the nautical 
marauder !—there evidently was treason in 
the camp; but how was the traitor to be 
detected? The first step was to secure the 
woman, the bearer of the letter, who had re- 
turned, to Cambridge. ‘Tradition gives us a 
graphic scene connected with her arrest. 
Washington was in his chamber at head- 
quarters, when he beheld, from his window, 
General Putnam approaching on horseback, 
with a stout woman ex croupe behind him. 
He had pounced upon the culprit. The group 
presented by the old general and his prize 
overpowered even Washington’s gravity. It 
was the only occasion throughout the whole 
campaign, on which he was known to laugh 
heartily. He had recovered his gravity by 
the time the delinquent was brought to the 
foot of the broad staircase in head-quarters, 
and assured her in a severe tone from the 
head of it, that, unless she confessed every- 
thing before the next morning, a halter would 
be in readiness for her. 

So far the tradition ;—his own letter to the 
President of Congress states that, for a long 
time, the woman was proof against every threat 
and persuasion to discover the author, but at 
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length named Dr. Benjamin Church. It seemed 
incredible. He had borne the character of a 
distinguished patriot ; he was the author of 
various patriotic writings; a member of the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives ; one 
of the committee deputed to conduct Washing- 
ton to the army, and at present he discharged 
the functions of surgeon-general and director 
of the hospitals. ‘That such a man should be 
in traitorous correspondence with the enemy, 
was a thunderstroke. Orders were given to 
secure him and his papers. On his arrest he 
was extremely agitated, but acknowledged the 
letter, and said it would be found, when 
deciphered, to contain nothing criminal. His 
papers were searched, but nothing of a treason- 
able nature discovered. ‘‘It appeared, how- 
ever, on inquiry,’’ says Washington, “‘that a 
confidant had been among the papers before 
my messenger arrived.’’ 

The letter was deciphered. It gave a de- 
scription of the army. ‘The doctor made an 
awkward defense, protesting that he had given 
an exaggerated account of the American force, 
for the purpose of deterring the enemy from 
attacking the American lines in their present 
defenseless condition from the want of powder. 
His explanations were not satisfactory. The 
army and country were exceedingly irritated, 
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Ina council of war he was convicted of criminal 
correspondence; he was expelled from the 
Massachusetts House of Representatives, and 
the Continental Congress ultimately resolved 
that he should be confined in some secure jail 
in Connecticut, without the use of pen, ink, or 
paper; ‘‘and that no person be allowed to 
converse with him, except in the presence and 
hearing of a magistrate or the sheriff of the 
county.”’ 

His sentence was afterwards mitigated on 
account of his health, and he was permitted to 
leave the country. Heembarked for the West 
Indies, and is supposed to have perished at 
sea. 

What had caused especial irritation in the 
case of Dr. Church, was the kind of warfare 
already mentioned, carried on along the coast 
by British cruisers, and notoriously by Cap- 
tain Wallace. To check these maraudings, 
and to capture the enemy’s transports laden 
with supplies, the provinces of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, fitted out two 
armed vessels each, at their own expense, with- 
out seeking the sanction or aid of Congress. 
Washington, also, on his own responsibility, 
ordered several to be equipped for like purpose, 
which were to be manned by hardy mariners, 
and commanded by able sea captains, actually 
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serving in the army. One of these vessels was 
despatched, as soon as ready, to cruise between 
Cape Ann and Cape Cod. ‘Two others were 
fitted out with all haste, and sent to cruise in 
the waters of the St. Lawrence, to intercept 
two unarmed brigantines which Congress had 
been informed had sailed from England for 
Quebec, with ammunition and military stores. 
Among the sturdy little New England seaports, 
which had become obnoxious to punishment 
by resistance to nautical exactions, was Fal- 
.mouth (now Portland), in Maine. 

On the evening of the 11th of October, 
Lieutenant Mowat, of the royal navy, appeared 
before it with several armed vessels, and sent 
a letter on shore, apprising the inhabitants 
that he was come to execute a just punishment 
on them for their ‘‘ premeditated attacks on the 
legal prerogatives of the best of sovereigns.”’ 
Two hours were given them, ‘‘to remove the 
human species out of the town,”’ at the period 
of which, a red pennant hoisted at the main- 
top-gallant masthead, and a gun, would be the 
signal for destruction. 

The letter brought a deputation of three 
persons on board. The lieutenant informed 
them verbally, that he had orders from Admi- 
ral Graves to set fire to all the seaport towns 
between Boston and Halifax ; and he expected 
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New York, at the present moment, was in 
ashes. 

With much difficulty, and on the surrender- 
ing of some arms, the committee obtained a 
respite until nine o’clock the next morning, 
and the inhabitants employed the interval 
in removing their families and effects. The 
next morning the committee returned on board 
before nine o’clock. The lieutenant now of- 
fered to spare the town on certain conditions, 
which were refused. About half-past nine 
o’clock the red pendant was run up to the 
masthead, and the signal gun fired. Within 
five minutes several houses were in flames, 
from a discharge of carcasses and bombshells, 
which continued throughout the day. The 
inhabitants, “‘standing on the heights, were 
spectators of the conflagration ; which reduced 
many of them to penury and despair.’’ One 
hundred and thirty-nine dwelling-houses, and 
two hundred and twenty-eight stores, are said 
to have been burnt.* All the vessels in the 
harbor, likewise, were destroyed or carried 
away as prizes. 

Having satisfied his sense of ais with 
respect to Falmouth, the gallant lieutenant 
left it a smoking ruin, and made sail, as was 
said, for Boston, to supply himself with more 

* Holmes’s Annals, ii., 220. 
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ammunition, having the intention to destroy 
Portsmouth also.* 

The conflagration of Falmouth was as a 
bale-fire throughout the country. Lieutenant 
Mowat was said to have informed the com- 
mittee at that place, that orders had come from 
England to burn all the seaport towns that 
would not lay down and deliver up their arms, 
and give hostages for their good behavior. f 

Washington himself supposed such to be the 
case. “The desolation and misery,’’ writes he, 
““which ministerial vengeance had planned, in 
contempt of every principle of humanity, and so 
lately brought on the town of Falmouth, I know 
not how sufficiently to commiserate, nor can my 
compassion for the generalsuffering beconceived 
beyond the true measure of my feelings.”’ 

General Greene, too, in a letter to a friend, 
expresses himself with equal warmth. ‘Oh, 
could the Congress behold the distresses and 
wretched condition of the poor inhabitants 
driven from the seaport towns, it must, it would, 
kindle a blaze of indignation against the com- 
missioned pirates and licensed robbers. 

People begin heartily to wish a declaration of 
independence.’’ { 


* Letter of P. Jones. 
{ Letter from Gen. Greene to Gov. Cooke. 
t Letter to the President of Congress. 
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General Sullivan was sent to Portsmouth, 
where there was a fortification of some strength, 
to give the inhabitants his advice and assistance 
in warding off the menaced blow. Newport, 
also, was put on the alert, and recommended to, 
fortify itself. ‘‘ I expect every hour,” writes 
Washington, ‘‘to hear that Newport has 
shared the same fate of unhappy Falmouth.’’* 
Under the feeling roused by these reports, the 
General Court of Massachusetts, exercising a 
sovereign power, passed an act for encouraging 
the fitting out of armed vessels to defend the 
sea-coast of America, and for erecting a court 
to try and condemn all vessels that should be 
found infesting the same. ‘This act, granting 
letters of marque and reprisal, anticipated any 
measure of the kind on the part of the General 
Government, and was pronounced by John 
Adams “ one of the most important documents 
in history.’’T 

The British ministry have, in latter days, 
been exculpated from the charge of issuing 
such a desolating order as that said to have 
been reported by Lieutenant Mowat. The 
orders under which that officer acted, we are 
told, emanated from General Gage and Ad- 
miral Graves. The former intended merely 

* Am. Archives, iii., 1145. 

t See Life of Gerry, p. I09. 
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the annoyance and destruction of rebel ship- 
ping, whether on the coast or in the harbors to 
the eastward of Boston; the burning of the 
town is surmised to have been an additional 
thought of Admiral Graves. Naval officers 
have a passion for bombardments. 

Whatever part General Gage may have had 
in this most ill-advised and discreditable meas- 
ure, it was the last of his military government, 
and he did not remain long enough in the 
country to see it carried into effect. He sailed 
for England on the roth of October. The tid- 
ings of the battle of Bunker’s Hill had withered 
his laurels as a commander. Still he was not 
absolutely superseded, but called home, ‘“‘ in 
order,’’ as it was considerately said, ‘‘ to give 
His Majesty exact information of everything, 
and suggest such matters as his knowledge and 
experience of the service might enable him to 
furnish.’’ During his absence, Major-General 
Howe would act as commander-in-chief of the 
colonies on the Atlantic Ocean, and Major- 
General Carleton of the British forces in Canada 
and on the frontiers. Gage fully expected to 
return and resume the command. In a letter 
written to the minister, Lord Dartmouth, the 
day before sailing, he urged the arrival, early 
in the spring, of reinforcements which had 
been ordered, anticipating great hazard at the 
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opening of the campaign. In the meantime 
he trusted that two thousand troops, shortly 
expected from Ireland, would enable him “‘ to 
distress the rebels by incursions along the 


coast,’’—and—‘“‘ he hoped Portsmouth in New 
Hampshire would feel the weight of His Ma- 
jesty’s arms.’’ ‘‘ Poor Gage,’’ writes Horace 


Walpole, ‘‘is to be the scape-goat for what was 
a reason against employing him—incapacity.”’ 
He never returned to America. 

On the 15th of October a Committee from 
Congress arrived in camp, sent to hold a Con- 
ference with Washington, and with delegates 
from the governments of Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, 
on the subject of a new organization of the 
army. ‘The committee consisted of Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Lynch of Carolina, and 
Colonel Harrison of Virginia. It was just 
twenty years since Washington had met Frank- 
lin in Braddock’s camp, aiding that unwary 
general by his sagacious counsels and prompt 
expedients. Franklin was regarded with es- 
pecial deference in the camp at Cambridge. 
Greene, who had never met with him before, 
listened to him as to an oracle. 

Washington was president of the board of 
conference, and Mr. Joseph Reed secretary. 
The committee brought an intimation from 
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Congress that an attack upon Boston was much 
desired, if practicable. 

Washington called a council of war of his 
generals on the subject ; they were unani- 
mously of the opinion that an attack would 
not be prudent at present. 

Another question now arose. An attack 
upon the British forces in Boston, whenever it 
should take place, might require a bombard- 
ment ; Washington inquired of the delegates 
how far it might be pushed to the destruction 
of houses and property. ‘They considered it a 
question of too much importance to be decided 
by them, and said it must be referred to Con- 
gress. But though they declined taking upon 
themselves the responsibility, the majority of 
them were strongly in favor of it; and ex- 
pressed themselves so, when the matter was 
discussed informally in camp. Two of the 
committee, Lynch and Harrison, as well as 
Judge Wales, delegate from Connecticut, when 
the possible effects of a bombardment were 
suggested at a dinner table, declared that they 
would be willing to see Boston in flames. Lee, 
who was present, observed that it was impos- 
sible to burn it unless they sent in men with 
bundles of straw to do it. ‘‘It could not be 
done with carcasses and red-hot shot. Isle 
Royal,’’ he added, ‘‘in the river St. Lawrence, 
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had been fired at for a long time in 1760, with 
a fine train of artillery, hot-shot and carcasses, 
without effect.’’ * 

The board of conference was repeatedly in 
session, for three or four days. The report of 
its deliberations rendered by the committee, 
produced a resolution of Congress, that a new 
army of twenty-two thousand two hundred and 
seventy-two men and officers, should be formed, 
to be recruited as much as possible from the 
troops actually in service. Unfortunately the 
term for which they were to be enlisted was to 
be but for one year. It formed a precedent 
which became a recurring cause of embarrass- 
ment throughout the war. 

Washington’s secretary, Mr. Reed, had, after 
the close of the conference, signified to him his 
intention to return to Philadelphia, where his 
private concerns required his presence. His 
departure was deeply regretted. His fluent 
pen had been of great assistance to Washing- 
ton in the despatch of his multifarious corre- 
spondence, and his judicious counsels and 
cordial sympathies had been still more ap- 
preciated by the commander-in-chief, amid the 
multiplied difficulties of his situation. On the 
departure of Mr. Reed, his place as secretary 


* Life of Dr. Belknap, p. 96. The doctor was pres- 
ent at the above cited conversation. 
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was temporarily supplied by Mr. Robert Har- 
rison of Maryland, and subsequently by Colo- 
nel Mifflin; neither, however, attained to the 
affectionate confidence reposed in their prede- 
cessor. 

We shall have occasion to quote the corre- 
spondence kept up between Washington and 
Reed, during the absence of the latter. The 
letters of the former are peculiarly interesting, 
as giving views of what was passing, not 
merely around him, but in the recesses of his 
own heart. No greater proof need be given 
of the rectitude of that heart, than the clear- 
ness and fulness with which, in these truthful 
documents, every thought and feeling is laid 
open. 


Chapter YX1T. 


Measures of General Howe—Desecration of Churches 
—Three Proclamations—Seizure of Tories—Want 
of Artillery—Henry Kuox, the Artillerist—His Mis- 
sion to Ticonderoga—Reénlistment of Troops— 
Lack of Public Spirit—Comments of General Greene. 


adopted after taking command in Bos- 

ton, rejoiced the royalists, seeming to 

justify their anticipations. He pro- 
ceeded to strengthen the works on Bunker’s 
Hill and Boston Neck, and to clear away 
houses and throw up redoubts on eminences 
within the town. ‘The patriot inhabitants 
were shocked by the desecration of the Old 
South Church, which for more than a hundred 
years had been a favorite place of worship, 
where some of the most eminent divines had 
officiated. The pulpit and pews were now re- 
moved, the floor was covered with earth, and 
the sacred edifice was converted into a riding- 
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school for Burgoyne’s light dragoons. To 
excuse its desecration, it was spoken of scoff- 
ingly as a ‘‘ meeting-house, where sedition 
had often been preached.”’ , 

The North Church, another ‘‘meeting- 
house,’’ was entirely demolished and was used 
for fuel. ‘‘Thus,’’ says the chronicler of the 
day, “‘thus are our houses, devoted to religious 
worship, profaned and destroyed by the subjects 
of His Royal Majesty.’’ * 

About the last of October, Howe issued three 
proclamations. ‘The first forbade all persons 
to leave Boston without his permission under 
pain of military execution ; the second forbade 
any one, so permitted, to take with him more 
than five pounds sterling, under pain of for- 
feiting all the money found upon his person 
and being subject to fine and imprisonment ; 
the third called upon the inhabitants to arm 
themselves for the preservation of order within 
the town; they to be commanded by officers 
of his appointment. 

Washington had recently been incensed by 
the conflagration of Falmouth; the conduct 
of Governor Dunmore who had proclaimed 
martial law in Virginia, and threatened ruin 
to the patriots, had added to this provocation ; 
the measures of General Howe seemed of the 

* Thacher’s Military Journal, p. 50. 
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same harsh character, and he determined to 
retaliate. 

‘“Would it not be prudent,’ writes he to 
Governor Trumbull of Connecticut, ‘‘ to seize 
those tories who have been, are, and we know 
will be active against us? Why should persons 
who are preying upon the vitals of their coun- 
try be suffered to stalk at large, whilst we 
know they will do us every mischief in their 
power ?”’ 

In this spirit he ordered General Sullivan, 
who was fortifying Portsmouth, ‘‘ to seize upon 
such persons as held commissions under the 
crown, and were acting as open and avowed 
enemies to their country, and hold them as 
hostages for the security of the town.” Still 
he was moderate in his retaliation, and stopped 
short of private individuals. ‘‘ For the pres- 
ent,’’ said he, “‘I shall avoid giving the like 
order with regard to the ¢orvzes of Portsmouth ; 
but the day is not far off when they will meet 
with this, or a worse fate, if there is not a 
considerable reformation in their conduct.’’ * 

The season was fast approaching when the 
bay between the camp and Boston would be 
frozen over, and military operations might be 
conducted upon the ice. General Howe, if re- 
inforced, would then very probably ‘‘ endeavor 

* Letter to William Palfrey. Sparks, iii., 158. 
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to relieve himself from the disgraceful confine- 
ment in which the ministerial troops had been 
all summer.’’ Washington felt the necessity, 
therefore, of guarding the camps wherever they 
were most assailable; and of throwing up 
batteries for the purpose. He had been em- 
barrassed throughout the siege by the want of 
artillery and ordnance stores ; but never more 
so than at the present moment. In this junc- 
ture, Mr. Henry Knox stepped forward, and 
offered to proceed to the frontier forts on 
Champlain in quest of a supply. 

Knox was one of those providential charac- 
ters which spring up in emergencies, as if they 
were formed by and for the occasion. A thriv- 
ing bookseller in Boston, he had thrown up 
business to take up arms for the liberties of his 
country. He was one of the patriots who had 
fought on Bunker’s Hill, since when he had 
aided in planning the defenses of the camp be- 
fore Boston. ‘The aptness and talent here dis- 
played by him as an artillerist, had recently 
induced Washington to recommend him to 
Congress for the command of the regiment of 
artillery in place of the veteran Gridley, who 
was considered by all the officers of the camp 
too old for active employment. Congress had 
not yet acted on that recommendation ; in the 
meantime Washington availed himself of the 
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offered services of Knox in the present instance. 
He was accordingly instructed to examine into 
the state of the artillery in camp, and take an 
account of the cannon, mortars, shells, lead, 
and ammunition that were wanting. He was 
then to hasten to New York, procure and for- 
ward all that could be had there ; and thence 
proceed to the head-quarters of General Schuy- 
ler, who was requested by letter to aid him in 
obtaining what further supplies of the kind 
were wanting from the forts of Ticonderoga, 
Crown Point, St. John’s, and even Quebec, 
should it be in the hands of the Americans. 
Knox set off on his errand with promptness 
and alacrity, and shortly afterwards the com- 
mission of colonel of the regiment of artillery 
which Washington had advised, was forwarded 
to him by Congress. 

The re-enlistment of troops actually in ser- 
vice was now attempted, and proved a fruitful 
source of perplexity. Ina letter to the Presi- 
dent of Congress, Washington observes that 
half of the officers of the rank of captain were 
inclined to retire; and it was probable their 
example would influence their men. Of those 
who were disposed to remain, the officers of 
one colony were unwilling to mix in the same 
regiment with those of another. Many sent 
in their names, to serve in expectation of pro- 
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motion ; others stood aloof, to see what advan- 
tages they could make for themselves; while 
those who had declined sent in their names 
again to serve.* The difficulties were greater, 
if possible, with the soldiers than with the 
officers. They would not enlist unless they 
knew their colonel, lieutenant-colonel, and 
captain ; Connecticut men being unwilling to 
serve under officers from Massachusetts, and 
Massachusetts men under officers from Rhode 
Island ; so that it was necessary to appoint the 
officers first. 

Twenty days later he again writes to the 

President of Congress: ‘‘I am sorry to be 
necessitated to mention to you the egregious 
want of public spirit which prevails here. In- 
stead of pressing to be engaged in the cause 
of their country, which I vainly flattered my- 
self would be the case, I find we are most likely 
to be deserted in a most critical time. 
Our situation is truly alarming, and of “ane 
General Howe is well apprised. No doubt 
when he is reinforced he will avail himself of 
the information.’’ 

In a letter to Reed he disburdened his heart 
more completely. ‘‘Such dearth of public 
spirit, and such want of virtue; such stock- 
jobbing, and fertility in all the low arts to ob- 

* Washington to the President of Congress, Noy. 8. 
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tain advantage of one kind or another in this 
great change of military arrangement, I never 
saw before, and I pray God’s mercy that I may 
never be witness to again. What will be the 
end of these manceuvres is beyond my scan. [I 
tremble at the prospect. We have been till this 
time (Nov. 28th) enlisting about three thousand 
five hundred men. ‘To engage these, I have 
been obliged to allow furloughs as far as fifty 
men to a regiment, and the officers I am per- 
suaded indulge many more. ‘The Connecticut 
troops will not be prevailed upon to stay longer 
than their term, saving those who have enlisted 
for the next campaign, and are mostly on fur- 
lough ; and such a mercenary spirit pervades 
the whole, that I should not be surprised at 
any disaster that may happen. . .. . Could 
I have foreseen what I have experienced and 
am likely to experience, no consideration upon 
earth should have induced me to accept this 
command.’’ 

No one drew closer to Washington in this 
time of his troubles and perplexities than Gen- 
eral Greene. He had a real veneration for his 
character, and thought himself “ happy in an 
opportunity to serve under so good a general.’’ 
He grieved at Washington’s annoyances, but 
attributed them in part to his being somewhat 
of a stranger in New England. ‘‘ He has not 
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had time,’’ writes he, ‘‘to make himself ac- 
. quainted with the genius of this people ; they 
are naturally as brave and spirited as the peas- 
antry of any other country, but you cannot ex- 
pect veterans of a raw militia from only a few 
months’ service. The common people are ex- 
ceedingly avaricious ; the genius of the people 
is commercial, from their long intercourse of 
trade. ‘The sentiment of honor, the true char- 
acteristic of a soldier, has not yet got the better 
of interest. His Excellency has been taught 
to believe the people here a superior race of 
mortals ; and finding them of the same temper 
and dispositions, passions and prejudices, vir- 
tues and vices of the common people of other 
governments, they sank in his esteem.’’ * 


* Greene to Dep. Gov. Ward. Am. Archives, 4th 
Series, iii., 1145. 
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of St. John’s—Maclean and his Highlanders—Mont- 
gomery on the Treatment of Ethan Allen—Repulse 
of Carleton—Capitulation of the Garrison of St. 
John’s—Generous Conduct of Montgomery—Mac- 
lean Re-embarks for Quebec— Weary Struggle of 
Arnold through the Wilderness — Defection of 
Colonel Enos—Arnold in the Valley of the Chau- 
diere—His Arrival opposite Quebec—Surrender of 
Montreal—Escape of Carleton—Home-Sickness of 
the American Troops. 


tober 26th, gave Washington another 
chapter of the Canada expedition. 
Chamblee, an inferior fort, within five 
miles of St. John’s, had been taken by Majors 
Brown and Livingston at the head of fifty 
Americans and three hundred Canadians. A 
large quantity of gunpowder and other mili- 
tary stores found there, was a seasonable sup- 
ply to the army before St. John’s, and consoled 
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General Montgomery for his disappointment in 
regard to the aid promised by Colonel Ethan 
Allen. He now pressed the siege of St. John’s 
with vigor. The garrison, cut off from sup- 
plies, were suffering from want of provisions ; 
but the brave commander, Major Preston, still 
held out manfully, hoping speedy relief from 
General Carleton, who was assembling troops 
for that purpose at Montreal. 

Carleton, it is true, had but about one hun- 
dred regulars, several hundred Canadians, and 
a number of Indians with him ; but he calcu- 
lated greatly on the co-operation of Colonel 
Maclean, a veteran Scot, brave and bitterly 
loyal, who had enlisted three hundred of his 
countrymen at Quebec, and formed them into 
a regiment called ‘‘ The Royal Highland Emi- 
grants.’’ This doughty Highlander was to land 
at the mouth of the Sorel, where it empties into 
the St. Lawrence, and proceed along the former 
river to St. John’s, to join Carleton, who would 
repair thither by the way of Longueil. 

In the meantime Montgomery received ac- 
counts from various quarters that Colonel Ethan 
Allen and his men, captured in the ill-advised 
attack upon Montreal, were treated with cruel 
and unnecessary severity, being loaded with 
irons ; and that even the colonel himself was 
subjected to this ‘‘ shocking indignity.’’ Mont- 
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gomery addressed a letter to Carleton on the 
subject, strong and decided in its purport, but 
written in the spirit of a courteous and high- 
minded gentleman, and ending with an expres- 
sion of that sad feeling which gallant officers 
must often have experienced in this revolution- 
ary conflict, on being brought into collision 
with former brothers in arms. 

‘Your character, sir,’’ writes he, ‘‘ induces 
me to hope Iam ill-informed. Nevertheless, the 
duty I owe the troops committed to my charge, 
lays me under the necessity of acquainting your 
Excellency, that, if you allow this conduct and 
persist in it, I shall, though with the most pain- 
fulregret, execute with rigor the just and neces+ 
sary law of retaliation upon the garrison of 
Chamblee, now in my possession, and upon all 
others who may hereafter fall into my hands. 

I shall expect your Excellency’s an- 
swer in six days. Should the bearer not re- 
turn in that time, I must interpret your silence 
into a declaration of a barbarous war. I can- 
not pass this opportunity without lamenting 
the melancholy and fatal necessity, which 
obliges the firmest friends of the constitution 
to oppose one of the most respectable officers 
of the crown.”’ 

While waiting for a reply, Montgomery 
pressed the siege of St. John’s, though thwarted 
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continually by the want of subordination and 
discipline among his troops—hasty levies from 
various colonies, who, said he, ‘‘ carry the spirit 
of freedom into the field, and think for them- 
selves.’’ Accustomed as he had been, in his 
former military experience, to the implicit 
obedience of European troops, the insubordina- 
tion of these yeomen soldiery was intolerable 
to him. ‘‘ Were I not afraid,’’ writes he, ‘‘ the 
example would be too generally followed, and 
that the public service might suffer, I would 
not stay an hour at the head of troops whose 
operations I cannot direct. I must say I have 
no hopes of success, unless from the garrison’s 
wanting provisions.”’ 

He had advanced his lines and played from 
his batteries on two sides of the fort for some 
hours, when tidings brought by four prisoners 
caused him to cease his fire. 

General Carleton, on the 31st of September, 
had embarked his motley force at Montreal in 
thirty-four boats, to cross the St. Lawrence, 
land at Longueil, and push on for St. John’s, 
where, as concerted, he was to be joined by 
Maclean and his Highlanders. As the boats 
approached the right bank of the river at 
Longueil, a terrible fire of artillery and mus- 
ketry was unexpectedly opened upon them, 
and threw them into confusion. It was from 
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Colonel Seth Warner’s detachment of Green 
Mountain Boys and New Yorkers. Some of 
the boats were disabled, some were driven on 
shore on an island ; Carleton retreated with the 
test to Montreal, with some loss in killed and 
wounded. The Americans captured two Cana- 
dians and two Indians; and it was these pris- 
oners who brought tidings to the camp of 
Carleton’s signal repulse. 

Aware that the garrison held out merely in 
expectation of the relief thus intercepted, Mont- 
gomery ceased his fire, and sent a flag by one 
of the Canadian prisoners with a letter inform- 
ing Major Preston of the event, and inviting a 
surrender to spare the effusion of blood. 

Preston in reply expressed a doubt of the 
truth of the report brought by the prisoners, 
but offered to surrender if not relieved in four 
days. ‘The condition was refused, and the gal- 
lant major was obliged to capitulate. His 
garrison consisted of five hundred regulars and 
one hundred Canadians ; among the latter were 
several of the provincial noblesse. 

Montgomery treated Preston and his garrison 
with the courtesy inspired by their gallant re- 
sistance. He had been a British officer himself, 
and his old associations with the service made 
him sympathize with the brave men whom the 
fortune of war had thrown into his hands. 
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Perhaps their high-bred and aristocratic tone 
contrasted favorably, in his eyes, with the rough 
demeanor of the crude swordsmen with whom 
he had recently associated, and brought back 
the feelings of early days when war with him 
was a gay profession, not a melancholy duty. 
According to the capitulation, the baggage of 
both officers and men was secured to them, 
and each of the latter received a new suit of 
clothing from the captured stores. This caused 
a murmur among the American soldiery, many 
of whom were nearly naked, and the best but 
scantily provided. Even some of the officers 
were indignant that all the articles of clothing 
had not been treated as lawful spoil. ‘‘I would 
not have sullied my own reputation, nor dis- 
graced the Continental arms by such a breach 
of capitulation for the universe,’’ said Mont- 
gomery. Having sent his prisoners up Lake 
Champlain to Ticonderoga, he prepared to 
proceed immediately to Montreal ; requesting 
General Schuyler to forward all the men he 
could possibly spare. 

The Royal Highland Emigrants who were 
to have co-operated with General Carleton, met 
with no better fortune than that commander. 
Maclean Janded at the mouth of the Sorel, 
and added to his force by recruiting a num- 
ber of Canadians in the neighborhood, at 
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the point of the bayonet. He was in full 
march for St. John’s when. he was encountered 
by Majors Brown and Livingston with their 
party, fresh from the capture of Chamblee, and 
reinforced by a number of Green Mountain 
Boys. ‘These pressed him back to the mouth 
of the Sorel, where, hearing of the repulse of 
Carleton, and being deserted by his Canadian 
recruits, he embarked the residue of his troops, 
and set off down the St. Lawrence to Quebec. 
The Americans now took post at the mouth of 
the Sorel, where they erected batteries so as to 
command the St. Lawrence, and prevent the 
descent of any armed vessels from Montreal. 

Thus closed another chapter of the invasion: 
of Canada. ‘‘ Not aword of Arnold yet,’’ said 
Montgomery, in his last despatch. ‘“‘I have 
sent two expresses to him lately, one by an 
Indian who promised to return with expedition. 
The instant I have any news of him, I will 
acquaint you by express.”’ 

We will anticipate his express, by giving the 
reader the purport of letters received by Wash- 
ington direct from Arnold himself, bringing 
forward the collateral branch of this eventful 
enterprise. 

The transportation of troops and effects across 
the carrying-place between the Kennebec and 
Dead Rivers, had been a work of severe toil 
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and difficulty to Arnold and his men, but per- 
formed with admirable spirit. There were 
ponds and streams full of trout and salmon, 
which furnished them with fresh provisions. 
Launching their boats on the sluggish waters 
of the Dead River, they navigated it in divi- 
sions, as before, to the foot of snow-crowned 
mountains; a part of the great granite chain 
which extends from southwest to northeast 
throughout ourcontinent. Here, while Arnold 
and the first division were encamped to repose 
themselves, heavy rains set in, and they came 
near being swept away by sudden torrents from 
the mountains. Several of their boats were 
overturned, much of their provisions was lost, 
the sick list increased, and the good spirits 
which had hitherto sustained them began to 
give way. ‘They were on scanty allowance, 
with a prospect of harder times, for there were 
still twelve or fifteen days of wilderness before 
them, where no supplies were to be had. A 
council of war was now held, in which it was 
determined to send back the sick and disabled, 
who were mere encumbrances. Arnold, ac- 
cordingly, wrote to the commanders of the 
other divisions, to press on with as many of 
their men as they could furnish with provisions 
for fifteen days, and to send the rest back to a 
place on the route called Norridgewock. This 
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order was. misunderstood, or misinterpreted, 
by Colonel Enos, who commanded the rear 
division ; he gave all the provisions he could 
spare to Colonel Greene of the third division, 
retaining merely enough to supply his own 
corps of three hundred men on their way back 
to Norridgewock, whither he immediately 
returned. 

Letters from Arnold and Enos apprised 
Washington of this grievous flaw in the enter- 
prise. He regarded it, however, as usual, 
with a hopeful eye. ‘‘ Notwithstanding this 
- great defection,’’ said he, ‘‘I do not despair of 
Colonel Arnold’s success. He will have, in 
all probability, many more difficulties to en- 
counter, thanif he had been a fortnight sooner ; 
as it is likely that Governor Carleton, will, 
with what forces he can collect after the sur- 
render of the rest of Canada, throw himself 
into Quebec, and there make his last effort.’’ * 

Washington was not mistaken in the con- 
fidence he had placed in the energy of Arnold. 
Though the latter found his petty force greatly 
reduced by the retrograde move of Enos and 
his party, and although snow and ice rendered 
his march still more bleak among the moun- 
tains, he kept on with unflinching spirit until 


* Washington to the President of Congress, Nov. 
19th. 
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he arrived at the ridge which divides the streams 
of New England and Canada. Here, at Lake 
Megantic, the source of the Chaudiere, he 
met an emissary whom he had sent in advance 
to ascertain the feelings of the hadctans, or 
French yeomanry, in the fertile valley of that 
stream. His report being favorable, Arnold 
shared out among the different companies the 
scanty provisions which remained, directing 
them to make the best of their way for the 
Chaudiere settlements ; while he, with a light 
foraging party, would push rapidly ahead, to 
procure and send back supplies. 

He accordingly embarked with his little 
party in five bateaux and a birch canoe, and 
launched forth without a guide on the swift 
current of the Chaudiere. It was little better 
than a mountain torrent, full of rocks and 
rapids. Three of their boats were dashed to 
pieces, the cargoes lost, and the crews saved with 
difficulty. At one time, the whole party came 
near being precipitated over a cataract, where 
all might have perished ; at length they reached 
Sertigan, the first French settlement, where they 
were cordially received. -Here Arnold bought 
provisions, which he sent back by the Canadians 
and Indians to his troops. The latter were in 
a state of starvation. Some had not tasted 
food for eight-and-forty hours, others had 
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cooked two dogs, followers of the camp; and 
others had boiled their moccasins, cartouch 
boxes, and other articles of leather, in the 
hope of rendering them eatable. 

Arnold halted for a short time in the hospit- 
able valley of the Chaudiere, to give his troops 
repose, and distributed among the inhabitants 
the printed manifesto with which he had béen 
furnished by Washington. Here he was joined 
by about forty Norridgewock Indians. On 
the 9th of November, the little army emerged 
from the woods at Point Levi, on the St. 
Lawrence, opposite to Quebec. A letter writ- 
ten by an inhabitant of that place speaks of 
their sudden apparition. 

‘““ There are about five hundred provincials 
arrived at Point Levi, opposite to the town, by 
the way of Chaudiere across the woods. 
Surely a miracle must have been wrought in © 
their favor. It is an undertaking above the 
common race of men in this debauched age. 
‘They have travelled through woods and bogs, 
and over precipices, for the space of one hun- 
dred and twenty miles, attended with every 
inconvenience and difficulty, to be surmounted 
only by men of indefatigable zeal and industry.’’ 

Leaving Arnold in full sight of Quebec, 
which, after his long struggle through the 
wilderness, must have appeared like a land of 
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promise, we turn to narrate the events of the 
upper expedition into Canada, of which the ~ 
letters of Schuyler kept Washington faithfully 
informed. 

Montgomery appeared before Montreal on 
the 12th of November. Generai Carleton had 
embarked with his little garrison, and several 
of the civil officers of the place, on board 
of a flotilla of ten or eleven small vessels, 
and made sail in the night, with a favorable 
breeze, carrying away with him the powder 
and other important stores. The town capitu- 
lated, of course ; and Montgomery took quiet 
possession. His urbanity and kindness soon 
won the good-will of the inhabitants, both 
English and French, and made the Canadians 
sensible that he really came to secure their 
rights, not to molestthem. Intercepted letters 
acquainted him with Arnold’s arrival in the 
neighborhood of Quebec, and the great alarm 
of ‘‘the king’s friends,’’ who expected to be 
besieged : ‘‘ which, with the blessing of God, 
they shall be,’’ said Montgomery, “‘if the 
severe season holds off, and I can prevail on 
the troops to accompany me.”’ 

His great immediate object was the capture 
of Carleton which would form a triumphal 
close to the enterprise, and might decide the 
fate of Canada. The flotilla in which the 
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general was embarked, had made repeated 
attempts to escape down the St. Lawrence, 
but had as often been driven back by the bat- 
teries thrown up by the Americans at the 
mouth of the Sorel. It now lay anchored 
about fifteen miles above that river, and Mont- 
gomery prepared to attack it with bateaux 
and light artillery, so as to force it down upon 
the batteries. 

Carleton saw hisimminent peril. Disguising 
himself as a Canadian voyager, he set off ona 
dark night accompanied by six peasants, in a 
boat with muffled oars, which he assisted to 
pull, slipped quietly and silently past all the 
batteries and guard-boats, and effected his 
escape to Three Rivers, where he embarked in 
a vessel for Quebec. After his departure the 
flotilla surrendered, and all those who had 
taken refuge on board were made prisoners of 
war. Among them was General Prescott, 
late commander of Montreal. 

Montgomery now placed garrisons in Mon- 
treal, St. John’s, and Chamblee, and made 
final preparations for descending the St. Law- 
rence, and co-operating with Arnold against 
Quebec. To his disappointment and deep 
chagrin, he found but a handful of his troops 
disposed to accompany him. Some pleaded 
ill-health ; the term of enlistment of many had 
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_ expired, and they were bent on returning 
home; and others, who had no such excuses 
to make, became exceedingly turbulent, and 
indeed mutinous. Nothing but a sense of 
public duty, and gratitude to Congress for an 
unsought commission, had induced Montgom- 
ery to engage in the service; wearied by the 
continual vexations which beset it, he avowed, 
in a letter to Schuyler, his determination to 
retire as soon as the intended expedition 
against Quebec was finished. ‘‘ Will not your 
health permit you to reside at Montreal this 
winter ?’’ writes he to Schuyler; ‘‘I must go 
home, if I walk by the side of the lake. Iam 
weary of power, and totally want that patience 
and temper so requisite for such a command.’’ 
Much of the insubordination of the troops he 
attributed to the want of tact and cultivation 
in their officers, who had been suddenly ad- 
vanced from inferior stations and coarse 
employments. ‘‘An affair happened yester- 
day,’’ writes he to Schuyler on the 24th of 
November, ‘‘ which had very near sent me 
home. A number of officers presumed to re- 
monstrate against the indulgence I had given 
some of the king’s troops. Such an insult I 
could not bear, and immediately resigned. 
To-day they qualified it by such an apology 
as put it in my power to resume the com- 
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mand.’’ In the same spirit he writes: “I 
wish some method could be fallen upon for en- 
gaging gentlemen to serve. A point of honor 
and more knowledge of the world, to be found 
in that class of men, would greatly reform dis- 
cipline, and render the troops much more 
tractable.”’ 

The troops which had given Montgomery so 
much annoyance and refused to continue with 
him in Canada, soon began to arrive at Ticon- 
deroga. Schuyler, in a letter to Congress, 
gives a half querulous, half humorous account 
of their conduct. ‘‘ About three hundred of 
the troops raised in Connecticut, passed here 
within a few days. An unhappy home-sick- 
ness prevails. These all came down as inva- 
lids, not one willing to re-engage for the 
winter’s service ; and, unable to get any work 
done by them, I discharged them ex groupe. 
Of all the specifics ever invented for azy, there 
is none so efficacious as a discharge for chs 
prevailing disorder. No sooner was it adminis- 
tered but it perfected the cure of nine out of 
ten ; who, refusing to wait for boats to go by 
the way of Lake George, slung their heavy 
packs, crossed the lake at this place, and 
undertook a march of two hundred miles with 
the greatest good-will and alacrity.’’ 

This home-sickness in rustic soldiers, after a 
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rough campaign, was natural enough, and 
seems only to have provoked the testy and 
subacid humor of Schuyler; but other in- 
stances of conduct roused his indignation. 

A schooner and tow galley arrived at Crown 
Point, with upwards of a hundred persons. 
They were destitute of provisions ; none were 
to be had at the Point, and the ice prevented 
them from penetrating to Ticonderoga. In 
starving condition they sent an express to 
General Schuyler, imploring relief. He im- 
mediately ordered three captains of General 
Wooster’s regiment, with a considerable body 
of men in bateaux, to ‘‘ attempt a relief for the 
unhappy sufferers.’’ ‘To his surprise and dis- 
gust, they manifested the utmost unwillingness 
to comply, and made a variety of excuses, 
which he spurned at as frivolous, and as evin- 
cing the greatest want of humanity. He ex- 
pressed himself to that effect the next day, in 
a general order, adding the following stinging 
words: ‘‘ The general, therefore, not daring to 
trust a matter of so much importance to men 
of so little feeling, has ordered Lieutenant 
Riker, of Col. Holmes’s regiment, to make the 
attempt. He received the order with the 
alacrity becoming a gentleman, an officer, and 
a Christian.” 

This high-minded rebuke, given in so pub- 
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lic a manner, rankled in the breasts of those 
whose conduct had merited it, and insured to 
Schuyler that persevering hostility with which 
mean minds revenge the exposure of their 
meanness. 


Chapter ¥¥1UV. 


Washington’s Anticipations of Success at Quebec— 
His Eulogium of Arnold—Schuyler and Montgom- 
ery Talk of Resigning—Expostulations of Wash- 
ington—Their Effect —Schuyler’s Conduct to a 
Captive Foe. 


\ , J E have endeavored to compress into a 
succinct account various events of 

the invasion of Canada, furnished to 
Washington by letters from Schuy- 

ler and Arnold. The tidings of the capture of 
Montreal had given him the liveliest satisfac- 
tion. He now looked forward to equal success 
in the expedition against Quebec. In a letter 
to Schuyler, he passed a high eulogium on 
Arnold. ‘‘The merit of this gentleman is cer- 
tainly great,’’ writes he, ‘‘and I heartily wish 
that fortune may distinguish him as one of 
her favorites. Iam convinced that he will do 
everything that prudence and valor shall sug- 


gest to add to the success of our arms, and for 
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reducing Quebec to our possession. Should he 
not be able to accomplish so desirable a work 
with the forces he has, I flatter myself that it 
will be effected when General Montgomery 
joins him, and our conquest of Canada will be 
complete.”’ 

Certain passages of Schuyler’s letters, how- 
ever, gave him deep concern, wherein that 
general complained of the embarrassments and 
annoyances he had experienced from the in- 
subordination of the army. ‘‘ Habituated to 
order,’’ said he, “‘I cannot without pain see 
that disregard of discipline, confusion, and in- 
attention, which reign so generally in this 
quarter, and I am determined to retire. Of 
this resolution I have advised Congress.”’ 

He had indeed done so. In communicating 
to the President of Congress the complaints of 
General Montgomery, and his intention to 
retire, ‘‘my sentiments,’’ said he, ‘‘ exactly 
coincide with his. I shall, with him, do every- 
thing in my power to put a finishing stroke to 
the campaign, and make the best arrangement 
in my power, in order to insure success to the 
next. This done, I must beg leave to retire.”’ 

Congress, however, was too well aware of 
his value, readily to dispense with his services. 
His letter produced a prompt resolution ex- 
pressive of their high sense of his attention 
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and perseverance, ‘‘ which merited the thanks 
of the United Colonies.’”’ He had alleged his 
impaired health,—they regretted the injuries 
it had sustained in the service, but begged he 
would not insist on a measure “‘ which would 
deprive America of the benefits of his zeal 
and abilities, and rob him of the honor of 
‘ completing the work he had so happily begun.”’ 
What, however, produced a greater effect 
upon Schuyler than any encomium or entreaty 
on the part of Congress, were the expostu- 
lations of Washington, inspired by strong 
friendship and kindred sympathies. ‘I am 
exceedingly sorry,’’ writes the latter, “‘to find 
you so much embarrassed by the disregard of 
discipline, confusion, and want of order among 
the troops, as to have occasioned you to men- 
tion to Congress an inclination to retire. I 
know that your complaints are too well 
founded, but would willingly hope that noth- 
ing will induce you to quit the service. 
I have met with difficulties of the same sort, 
and such as I never expected ; but they must 
be borne with. The cause we are engaged in 
is so just and righteous, that we must try to 
rise superior to every obstacle in its support ; 
and, therefore, I beg that you will not think 
of resigning, unless you have carried your 
application to Congress too far to recede.” 
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And in another letter he makes a still 
stronger appeal to his patriotism. ‘I am 
sorry that you and General Montgomery in- 
cline to quit the service. Let me ask you, sir, 
when is the time for brave men to exert them- 
selves in the cause of liberty and their country, 
if this is not? Should any difficulties that 
they may have to encounter at this important 
crisis deter them? God knows there is not 
a difficulty that you both very justly complain 
of, that I have not in an eminent degree ex- 
perienced, that I am not every day experien- 
cing ; but we must bear up against them, and 
make the best of mankind, as they are, since 
we cannot have them as we wish. Let me, 
therefore, conjure you, and Mr. Montgomery, 
to lay aside such thoughts—as thoughts injuri- 
ous to yourselves, and extremely so to your 
country, which calls aloud for gentlemen of 
your ability.’’ 

This noble appeal went straight to the heart 
of Schuyler, apd brought out a magnanimous 
reply. ‘“‘I do not hesitate,’’ writes he, ‘“‘to 
answer my dear general’s question in the 
affirmative, by declaring that now or never 
is the time for every virtuous American to 
exert himself in the cause of liberty and his 
country ; and that it is become a duty cheer- 
fully to sacrifice the sweets of domestic felicity 
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to attain the honest and glorious end America 
has in view.” 

In the same letter he reveals in confidence 
the true cause of his wish to retire from an 
official station ; it was the annoyance he had 
suffered throughout the campaign from sec- 
tional prejudice and jealousy. ‘‘I could point 
out particular persons of rank in the army,”’ 
writes he, “‘who have frequently declared 
that the general commanding in this quarter 
ought to be of the colony from whence the 
majority of the troops came. But it is not 
from opinions or principles of individuals that 
I have drawn the following conclusion: that 
troops from the colony of Connecticut will not 
bear with a general from another colony ; it 
is from the daily and common conversation of 
all ranks of people from that colony, both in 
and out of the army; and I assure you that 
I sincerely lament that people of so much 
public virtue should be actuated by such an 
unbecoming jealousy, founded on such a 
narrow principle.’’ Having made this decla- 
ration, he adds, “‘ although I frankly own that 
I feel a resentment, yet I shall continue to 
sacrifice it to a nobler object, the weal of that 
country in which I have drawn the breath of 
life, resolved ever to seek, with unwearied assi- 
duity, for opportunities to fulfil my duty to it.’’ 
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It is with pride we. have quoted so frequently 
the correspondence of these two champions of 
our Revolution, as it lays open their hearts, 
and shows the lofty patriotism by which they 
were animated. 

A letter from John Adams to General 
Thomas, alleges as one cause of Schuyler’s 
unpopularity with the eastern troops, the 
‘‘politeness ’’? shown by him to Canadian and 
British prisoners ; which ‘‘enabled them and 
their ministerial friends to impose upon him.”’ * 

The ‘‘politeness,’’ in fact, was that noble 
courtesy which a high-minded soldier extends 
towards a captive foe. If his courtesy was 
imposed upon, it only proved that, incapable 
of double-dealing himself, he suspected it not 
in others. All generous natures are liable to 
imposition; their warm impulses being too 
quick for selfish caution. It is the cold, the 
calculating, and the mean, whose distrustful 
wariness is never taken in. 


* Letter book of Gen. Thomas. MS. 
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Difficulties in Filling up the Army—The Connecticut 
Troops Persist in Going Home—Their Reception 
There—Timely Arrival of Spoils in the Camp—Put- 
nam and the Prize Mortar—A Maraud by Americans 
—Rebuked by Washington — Correspondence of 
Washington with General Howe about the Treat- 
ment of Ethan Allen—Fraternal Zeal of Levi Allen 
—Treatment of General Prescott—Preparations to 
Bombard Boston—Battery at Lechmere’s Point— 
Prayer of Putnam for Powder. 


HE forming even of the skeleton of an 
army under the new regulations, had 
been a work of infinite difficulty ; to 
fill it up was still more difficult. The 

first burst of revolutionary zeal had passed 
away: enthusiasm had been chilled by the in- 
action and monotony of a long encampment,— 
an encampment, moreover, destitute of those 
comforts which, in experienced warfare, are 
provided by a well-regulated commissariat. 
The troops had suffered privations of every 
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kind, want of food, clothing, provisions. ‘They 
looked forward with dismay to the rigors of 
winter, and longed for their rustic homes and 
their family firesides. 

Apprehending that some of them would in- 
cline to go home when the time of their enlist- 
ment expired, Washington summoned the 
general officers to headquarters, and invited a 
delegation of the General Court to be present, 
to adopt measures for the defense and support 
of the lines. ‘The result of their deliberations 
was an order that three thousand of the minute 
men and militia of Massachusetts, and two 
thousand from New Hampshire, should be at 
_ Cambridge by the 1oth of December, to relieve 
the Connecticut regiments, and supply the 
deficiency that would be caused by their de- 
parture, and by the absence of others on fur- 
lough. 

With this arrangement the Connecticut 
troops were made acquainted, and, as the time 
of most of them would not be out before the 
10th, they were ordered to remain in camp 
until relieved. Their officers assured Wash- 
ington that he need apprehend no defection on 
the part of their men; they would not leave 
the lines. The officers themselves were prob- 
ably mistaken in their opinion of their men, 
for on the 1st of December, many of the latter, 
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some of whom belonged to Putnam’s regiment, 
resolved to gohome immediately. Efforts were 
made to prevent them, but in vain; several 
carried off with them their arms and ammuni- 
tion. Washington sent a list of their names 
to Governor Trumbull. ‘‘I submit it to your 
judgment,’’ writes he, ‘‘ whether an example 
should not be made of these men who have 
deserted the cause of their country at this 
critical juncture, when the enemy are receiving 
reinforcements ?’’ 

We anticipate the reply of Governor Trum- 
bull, received several dayssubsequently. ‘‘’The 
late extraordinary and reprehensible conduct of 
some of the troopsof this colony,’’ writes he, 
“‘impresses me, and the minds of many of our 
people, with great surprise and indignation, 
since the treatment they met with, and the 
order and request made to them, were so 
reasonable, and apparently necessary for the 
defense of our common cause, and safety of 
our rights and privileges, for which they freely 
engaged.’’ 

We will here add, that the homeward-bound 
warriors seem to have run the gauntlet along 
the road; for their conduct on quitting the 
army drew upon them such indignation, that 
they could hardly get anything to eat on their 
journey, and when they arrived at home they 
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met with such a reception (to the credit of the 
Connecticut women be it recorded), that many 
were soon disposed to return again to the 
camp.* 

On the very day after the departure home- 
ward of these troops, and while it was feared 
their example would be contagious, a long, 
lumbering train of wagons, laden with ord- 
nance and military stores, and decorated with — 
flags, came wheeling into the camp, escorted 
by continental troops and country militia. 
They were part of the cargo of a large brigan- 
tine laden with munitions of war, captured and 
sent in to Cape Ann by the schooner Lee, Cap- 
tain Manly, one of the cruisers sent out by 
Washington. ‘Such universal joy ran through 
the whole camp,”’ writes an officer, ‘‘ asif each 
one grasped a victory in his own hands.”’ 

Besides the ordnance captured, there were two 
thousand stand of arms, one hundred thousand 
flints, thirty thousand round shot, and thirty- 
two tons of musket-balls. 

“Surely nothing,’’ writes Washington, 
“ever came more apropos.”’ 

It was indeed a cheering incident, and was 
eagerly turned to account. Among the ord- 
nance was a huge brass mortar of a new con- 


* See Letter of Gen. Greene to Samuel Ward. Am. 
Archives, 4th Series, vol. Iv. 
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struction, weighing near three thousand pounds. 
It was considered a glorious trophy, and there 
was a resolve to christen it. Mifflin, Wash-. 
ington’s secretary, suggested the name. ‘The 
mortar was fixed in a bed ; old Putnam mounted 
it, dashed on it a bottle of rum, and gave it the 
name of ‘‘ Congress.’? ‘The shouts which rent 
the air were heard in Boston. When the 
meaning of them was explained to the British, 
they observed, that “‘ should their expected re- 
inforcements arrive in time, the rebels would pay 
dear in the spring for all their petty triumphs.’’ 

With Washington, this transient gleam of 
nautical success was soon overshadowed by the 
conduct of the cruisers he had sent tothe St. 
Lawrence. Failing to intercept the brigan- 
tines, the object of their cruise, they landed on 
the island of St. John’s, plundered the house 
of the governor and several private dwellings, 
brought off three of the principal inhabitants 
prisoners; one of whom, Mr. Callbeck, was’ 
president of the council, and acted as governor. 

These gentlemen made a memorial to Wash- 
ington of this scandalous maraud. He in- 
stantly ordered a restoration of the effects which 
had been pillaged: of his conduct towards the 
gentlemen personally, we may judge by the 
following note addressed to him by Mr. Call- 
beck : 
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“‘T should ill deserve the generous treatment 
which your Excellency has been pleased to 
show me, had J not the gratitude to acknowl- 
edge so great a favor. I cannot ascribe any 
part of it to my own merit, but must impute 
the whole to the philanthropy and humane 
disposition that so truly characterize General 
Washington. Be so obliging, therefore, as to 
accept the only return in my power, that of 
my most grateful thanks.’’ * 

Shortly after the foregoing occurrence, in- 
formation was received of the indignities which 
had been heaped upon Colonel Ethan Allen, 
when captured at Montreal by General Pres- 
cott, who, himself, was now a prisoner in the 
hands of the Americans. It touched Wash- 
ington on a point on which he was most sen- 
sitive and tenacious, the treatment of American 
officers when captured; and produced the 
following letter from him to General Howe: 


““S1r,—We have just been informed of a 
circumstance which, were it not so well authen- 
ticated, I should scarcely think credible. It 
is that Colonel Allen, who, with his small 
party, was defeated and made prisoner near 
Montreal, has been treated without regard to 
decency, humanity, or the rules of war; that 


* Sparks. Washingtion’s Writings, vol. iii., p. 194. 
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he has been thrown into irons, and suffers 
all the hardships inflicted upon common 
felons. 

““T think it my duty, sir, to demand, and do 
expect from you, an eclaircissement on this 
subject. At the same time, I flatter myself, 
from the character which Mr. Howe bears as 
a man of honor, gentleman, and soldier, that 
my demand will meet with his approbation. 
I must take the liberty, also, of informing you 
that I shall consider your silence as a confirma- 
tion of the report, and further assuring you, 
that whatever treatment Colonel Allen receives, 
whatever fate he undergoes, such exactly shall 
be the treatment and fate of Brigadier Pres- 
cott, now in our hands. The law of retalia- 
tion is not only justifiable in the eyes of God 
and man, but absolutely a duty, which, in our 
present circumstances, we owe to our relations, 
friends, and fellow-citizens. 

“‘ Permit me to add, sir, that we have all 
here the highest regard and reverence for your 
great personal qualities and attainments, and 
the Americans in general esteem it as not the 
least of their misfortunes, that the name of 
Howe, a name so dear to them, should appear 
at the head of the catalogue of the instruments 
employed by a wicked ministry for their 
destruction.’’ 
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General Howe felt acutely the sorrowful re- 
proach in the latter part of the letter. It was 
a reiteration of what had already been expressed | 
by Congress; in the present instance it pro- 
duced irritation, if we may judge from the 
reply. 

‘‘Srr,—In answer to your letter, I am to 
acquaint you that my command does not ex- 
tend to Canada. Not having any accounts 
wherein the name of Allen is mentioned, I 
cannot give you the smallest satisfaction upon 
the subject of your letter. But trusting Major- 
General Carleton’s conduct will never incur 
censure upon any occasion, I am to conclude 
in the instance of your inquiry, that he has not 
forfeited his past pretensions to decency and 
humanity. 

“Tt is with regret, considering the character 
you have always maintained among your 
friends, as a gentleman of the strictest honor 
and delicacy, that I find cause to resent a sen- 
tence in the conclusion of your letter, big with 
invective against my superiors, and insulting 
to myself, which should obstruct any further 
intercourse between us. I am, sir, etc.’’ 


In transmitting a copy of his letter to the 
President of Congress, Washington observed : 
‘* My reason for pointing out Brigadier-General 
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Prescott as the object who is to suffer for Mr. 
Allen’s fate, is, that by letters from General 
Schuyler and copies of letters from General 
Montgomery to Schuyler, Iam given to under- 
stand that Prescott is the cause of Allen’s 
sufferings. I thought it best to be decisive on 
the occasion, as did the generals whom I con- 
sulted thereon.’’ 

For the sake of continuity we will anticipate 
a few facts connected with the story of Ethan 
Allen. Within a few weeks after the preced- 
ing correspondence, Washington received a 
letter from Levi Allen, a brother to the colo- 
nel, and of like enterprising and enthusiastic 
character. It was dated from Salisbury in 
Connecticut ; and iriclosed affidavits of the 
harsh treatment his brother had experienced, 
and of his being confined on board of the 
Gaspee, ‘“‘ with a bar of iron fixed to one of 
his legs and iron to his hands.’’ Levi was 
bent upon effecting his deliverance, and the 
mode proposed was in unison with the bold, 
but wild schemes of the colonel. We quote 
his crude, but characteristic letter. 

“‘Have some thoughts of going to England, 
incognito, after my brother ; but am not posi- 
tively certain he is sent there, though believe 
he is. Beg your Excellency will favor me 
With a line, and acquaint me of any intelli- 
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gence concerning him, and if your Excellency 
please, your opinion of the expediency of going 
after him, and whether your Excellency would 
think proper to advance any money for that 
purpose, as my brother was a man blessed 
with more fortitude than fortune. Your Ex- 
cellency may think, at first thought, I can do 
nothing by going to England; I feel as if I 
could do a great deal, by raising a mob in 
London, bribing the jailer, or by getting into 
some servile employment with the jailer, and by 
over-faithfulness make myself master of the 
key, or at least be able to lay my hand on it 
some night. I beg your Excellency will coun- 
tenance my going ; can muster more than one 
hundred pounds, my own property ; shall re- 
gard spending that no more than one copper. 
Your Excellency must know Allen was not 
only a brother, but a real friend that sticketh — 
closer than a brother.”’ 

In a postscript he adds, ‘‘ cannot live without 
going to England, if my brother is sent there.’’ 

In reply, Washington intimated a belief that 
the colonel had been sent to England, but dis- 
countenanced Levi’s wild project of following 
him thither ; as there was no probability of 
its success, and he would be running himself 
into danger without a prospect of rendering 
service to his brother. 
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The measure of retaliation mentioned in 
Washington's letter to Howe, was actually 
meted out by Congress on the arrival of Gen- 
eral Prescott in Philadelphia. He was ordered 
into close confinement in the jail; though not 
put in irons. He was subsequently released 
from confinement, on account of ill health, and 
was treated by some Philadelphia families with 
unmerited hospitality.* 

At the time of the foregoing correspondence 
with Howe, Washington was earnestly occu- 
pied preparing works for the bombardment of 
Boston, should that measure be resolved upon 
by Congress. General Putnam, in the preced- 


*Thomas Walker, a merchant of Montreal, who, 
accused of traitorous dealings with the Americans, had 
been thrown into prison during Prescott’s sway, and 
his country-house burnt down, undertook a journey to 
Philadelphia in the depth of winter, when he under- 
stood the general was a captive there, trusting to ob- 
tain satisfaction for his ill-treatment. To his great sur- 
prise, he found Mr. Prescott lodged in the best tavern 
of the place, walking or riding at large through Phila- 
delphia and Bucks counties, feasting with gentleman 
of the first rank in the province, and keeping a levee 
for the reception of the grandees. In consequence of 
which unaccountable phenomena, and the little pros- 
pect of his obtaining any adequate redress in the pres- 
ent unsettled state of public affairs, Mr. Walker has 
returned to Montreal.—Am. Archives, 4th Series, vol. 
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ing month, had taken possession in the night 
of Cobble Hill without molestation from the 
enemy, though a commanding eminence ; and 
in two days had constructed a work, which, 
from its strength, was named Putnam’s impreg- 
nable fortress. 

He was now engaged on another work on 
Lechmere Point, to be connected with the 
works at Cobble Hill by a bridge thrown across 
Willis’s Creek, and a covered way. Lechmere 
Point is immediately opposite the west part of 
Boston ; and the Scarborough ship-of-war was 
anchored near it. Putnam availed himself of 
a dark and foggy day (Dec. 17th), to commence 
operations, and broke ground with four hun- 
dred men, at ten o’clock in the morning, on a 
hill at the Point. ‘‘’The mist,’’ says a contem- 
porary account, ‘‘ was so great as to prevent 
the enemy from discovering what he was about 
until near twelve o’clock, when it cleared up, 
and opened to their view our whole party at 
the Point, and another at the causeway throw- 
ing a bridge over the creek. The Scarborough, 
anchored off the Point, poured in a broadside. 
The enemy from Boston threw shells. ‘The 
garrison at Cobble Hill returned fire. Our 
men were obliged to decamp from the Point, 
but the work was resumed by the brave old 
general at night.”’ 
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On the next morning, a cannonade from 
Cobble Hill obliged the Scarborough to weigh 
anchor, and drop down below the ferry ; and 
General Heath was detached with a party of 
men to carry on the work which Putnam had 
commenced. The enemy resumed their fire. 
Sentinels were placed to give notice of a shot 
or shell ; the men would crouch down or dodge 
it, and continue on with their work. ‘The fire 
ceased in the afternoon, and Washington 
visited the hill accompanied by several officers, 
and inspected the progress of the work. It 
was to consist of two redoubts, on one of which 
was to be a mortar battery. There was, as 
yet, a deficiency of ordnance; but the prize 
mortar was to be mounted which Putnam had 
recently christened, ‘‘’The Congress.’? From 
the spirit with which the work was carried on, 
Washington trusted that it would soon be com- 
pleted, ‘‘and then,”’ said he, ‘‘if we have pow- 
der to sport with, and Congress gives the word, 
Boston can be bombarded from this point.’’ 

For several days the labor at the works was 
continued ; the redoubts were thrown up, and 
a covered way was constructed leading down 
to the bridge. All this was done notwith- 
standing the continual fire of the enemy. The 
letter of a British officer gives his idea of the 
efficiency of the work. 
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‘The rebels for some days have been erect- 
ing a battery on Phipps’s Farm. The new 
constructed mortar taken on board the ord- 
nance brig, we are told, will be mounted upon 
it, and we expect a warm salute from the shells, 
another part of that vessel’s cargo; so that, in 
spite of her capture, we are likely to be com- 
plimented with the contents of her lading. 

‘Tf the rebels can complete their battery, 
this town will be on fire about our ears a few 
hours after ; all our buildings being of wood, 
or a mixture of brick and wood-work. Had 
the rebels erected their battery on the other 
side of the town, at Dorchester, the admiral 
and all his booms would have made the first 
blaze, and the burning of the town would have 
followed. If we cannot destroy the rebel bat- 
tery by our guns, we must march out and take 
it sword in hand.”’ 

Putnam anticipated great effects from this 
work, and especially from his grand mortar, 
‘“The Congress.’’ Shells there were in abun- 
dance for a bombardment; the only thing 
wanting was asupply of powder. One of the 
officers, writing of the unusual mildness of the 
winter, observes: ‘‘Everything thaws here 
except old Put. He is still as hard as ever, 
crying out for powder—powder—powder. Ye 
gods, give us powder,”’ 
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Mount Vernon in Danger—Mrs. Washington Invited 
to the Camp—Iund Washington, the General’s 
Agent—Terms on which he Serves—Instructed to 
Keep up the Hospitality of the House—Journey of 
Mrs. Washington to Camp—Her Equipage and 
Liveries—Arrival at Camp—Domestic Affairs at 
Headquarters—Gayeties in Camp—A Brawl between 
Round-Jackets and Rifle-Shirts. 


and the multiplied perplexities of the 
camp, the thoughts of Washington 
continually reverted to his home on the 
banks of the Potomac. A constant correspond- 
ence was kept up between him and his agent, 
Mr. Lund Washington, who had charge of his 
varied estates. The general gave clear and 
minute directions as to their management, and 
the agent rendered as clear and minute returns 
of everything that had been done in conse- 
quence. 
According to recent accounts, Mount Vernon 
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N MID the various concerns of the war, 
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had been considered in danger. Lord Dun- 
more was exercising martial law in the Ancient 
Dominion, and it was feared that the favorite 
abode of the ‘‘rebel commander-in-chief”’ 
would be marked out for hostility, and that 
the enemy might land from their ships in the 
Potomac, and lay it waste. Washington’s 
brother, John Augustine, had entreated Mrs. 
Washington to leave it. The people of Lou- 
doun had advised her to seek refuge beyond 
the Blue Ridge, and had offered to send a 
guard to escort her. She had declined the 
offer, not considering herself in danger. Lund 
Washington was equally free from apprehen- 
sions on the subject. ‘‘Lord Dunmore,’’ 
writes he, ‘‘ will hardly himself venture up 
this river, nor do I believe he will send on that 
‘errand. You may depend I will be watchful, 
and upon the least alarm persuade her to 
move.”’ 

Though alive to everything concerning 
Mount Vernon, Washington agreed with them 
in deeming it in no present danger of mo- 
lestation by the enemy. Still he felt for the 
loneliness of Mrs. Washington’s situation, 
heightened as it must be by anxiety on his 
own account. On taking command of the 
army, he had held out a prospect to her, that 
he would rejoin her at home in the autumn ; 
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there was now a probability of his being de- 
tained before Boston all winter. He wrote to 
her, therefore, by express, in November, invit- 
ing her to join him at the camp. He at the 
same time wrote to Lund Washington, engag- 
ing his continued services as an agent. ‘This 
person, though bearing the same name, and 
probably of the same stock, does not appear to 
have been in any near degree of relationship. 
Washington’s letter to him gives a picture of 
his domestic policy. 

““T will engage for the year coming, and the 
year following, if these troubles and my ab- 
sence continue, that your wages shall be stand- 
ing and certain at the highest amount that any 
one year’s crop has produced you yet. I do 
not offer this as any temptation to induce you 
to go on more cheerfully in prosecuting those 
schemes of mine. I should do injustice to you 
were I not to acknowledge, that your conduct 
has ever appeared to me above everything sor- 
did ; but I offer it in consideration of the great 
charge you have upon your hands, and my 
entire dependence upon your fidelity and 
industry. 

‘Tt is the greatest, indeed it is the only com- 
fortable reflection I enjoy on this score, that my 
business is in the hands of a person concerning 
whose integrity I have not a doubt, and on 
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whose care Ican rely. Were it not for this, I 
should feel very unhappy on account of the 
situation of my affairs. But I am persuaded 
you will do for me as you would for yourself.” 

The following were his noble directions con- 
cerning Mount Vernon : 

‘‘Tet the hospitality of the house with re- 
spect to the poor be kept up. Let no one go 
hungry away. If any of this kind of people 
should be in want of corn, supply their neces- 
saries, provided it does not encourage them to 
idleness ; and I have no objection to your giv- 
ing my money in charity to the amount of forty 
or fifty pounds a year, when you think it well 
bestowed. What I mean by having no objec- 
tion is, that it is my desire it should be done. 
You are to consider that neither myself nor wife 
is now in the way to do those good offices.”’ 

Mrs. Washington came on with her own 
carriage and horses, accompanied by her son, 
Mr. Custis, and his wife. She travelled by 
very easy stages, partly on account of the bad- 
ness of the roads, partly out of regard to the 
horses, of which Washington was always very 
careful, and which were generally remarkable 
for beauty and excellence. Escorts and guards 
of honor attended her from place to place, and 
she was detained some time at Philadelphia, by 
the devoted attention of the inhabitants. 
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Her arrival at Cambridge was a glad event 
in the army. Incidental mention is made of 
the equipage in which she appeared there. A 
chariot and four, with black postiiions in scar- 
let and white liveries. It has been suggested 
that this was an English style of equipage, de- 
rived from the Fairfaxes ; but in truth it was a 
style still prevalent at that day in Virginia. 

It would appear that dinner invitations to 
headquarters were becoming matters of pride 
and solicitude. ‘‘ I am much obliged to you,’’ 
writes Washington to Reed, “‘ for the hints re- 
specting the jealousies which you say are gone 
abroad. I cannot charge myself with incivil- 
ity, or what in my opinion is tantamount, 
ceremonious civility to gentlemen of this col- 
ony ; but if such my conduct appears, I will 
endeavor at a reformation ; as I can assure you, 
my dear Reed, that I wish to walk in such a 
line as will give most general satisfaction. You 
know that it was my wish at first to invite a 
certain number to dinner, but unintentionally 
we somehow or other missed of it. If this has 
given rise to the jealousy, I can only say that I 
am very sorry for it; at the same time I add, 
that it was rather owing to inattention, or, more 
properly, too much attention to other matters, 
which caused me to neglect it.’’ 

And in another letter : 
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‘“My constant attention to the great and per- 
plexing objects which continually arise to my 
view, absorbs all lesser considerations ; and, 
indeed, scarcely allows me to reflect that there 
is such a body as the General Court of this 
colony, but when I am reminded of it bya 
committee ; nor can I, upon recollection, dis- 
cover in what instance I have been inattentive 
to, or slighted them. They could not surely 
conceive that there was a propriety in unbosom- 
ing the secrets of the army to them ; that it 
was necessary to ask their opinion in throwing 
up an intrenchment or forming a battalion. It 
must be, therefore, what I before hinted to you ; 
and how to remedy it I hardly know, as I am 
acquainted with few of the members, never go ' 
out of my own lines, nor see any of them in 
them.”’ 

The presence of Mrs. Washington soon re- 
lieved the general from this kind of perplexity. 
She presided at headquarters, with mingled 
dignity and affability. We have an anecdote 
or two of the internal affairs of headquarters, 
furnished by the descendant of one who was an 
occasional inmate there. 

Washington had prayers morning and even- 
ing, and was regular in his attendance at the 
church in which he was a communicant. On 
one occasion, for want of a clergyman, the 
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Episcopal service was read by Colonel William 
Palfrey, one of Washington’s aides-de-camp ; 
who substituted a prayer of his own composi- 
tion in place of the one formerly offered up for 
the king. 

Not long after her arrival in camp, Mrs. 
Washington claimed to keep Twelfth-night in 
due style, as the anniversary of her wedding. 
““The general,’’ says the same informant, 
““was somewhat thoughtful, and said he was 
afraid he must refuse it.’”” His objections were 
overcome, and Twelfth-night and the wedding 
anniversary were duly celebrated. 

There seems to have been more conviviality 
at the quarters of some of the other generals ; 
their time and minds were less intensely en- 
grossed by anxious cares, having only their in- 
dividual departments to attend to. Adjutant- 
General Mifflin’s house appears to have been a 
gayone. ‘‘ He was a man of education, ready 
apprehension, and brilliancy,’’ says Graydon ; 
‘“had spent some time in Europe, particularly 
in France, and was very easy of access, with 
the manners of genteel life, though occasion- 
ally evolving those of the Quaker.’’ * 

Mrs. Adams gives an account of an evening 
party at his house. ‘‘I was very politely en- 
tertained and noticed by the generals,’’ writes 

* Graydon’s Memoirs, p. 154. 
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she, ‘‘ more especially General Lee, who was 
very urgent for me to tarry in town, and dine 
with him and the ladies present at Hobgoblin 
Hall; but I excused myself. ‘The general was 
determined that I should not only be acquainted 
with him, but with his companions too; and 
therefore placed a chair before me, into which 
he ordered Mr. Spada (his dog) to mount, and 
present his paw to me for a better acquaintance. 
I could not do otherwise than accept it.’’ * 

John Adams, likewise, gives us a picture of 
festivities at headquarters, where he was a 
visitant on the recess of Congress. 

““T dined at Colonel Mifflin’s with the gen- 
eral (Washington) and lady, and a vast collec- 
tion of other company, among whom were six 
or seven sachems and warriors of the French 
Caughnawaga Indians, with their wives and 
children. A savage feast they made of it; yet 
were very polite in the Indian style. I was in- 
troduced to them by the general as one of the 
grand council at Philadelphia, which made 
them prick up their ears. They came and shook 
hands with me.’’+ 

While giving these familiar scenes and oc- 


* Letters of Mr. Adams, vol.i., p. 85. 

+ Adams’s Letters, vol. ii., p. 80. Adams adds, that 
they made him ‘‘low bows and scrapes’’—a kind of 
homage never paid by an Indian warrior. 
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currences at the camp, we are tempted to sub- 
join one furnished from the manuscript memoir 
of an eye-witness. A large party of Virginia 
riflemen, who had recently arrived in camp, 
were strolling about Cambridge, and viewing 
the collegiate buildings, now turned into bar- 
racks. Their half Indian equipments, and 
fringed and ruffled hunting garbs, provoked the 
merriment of some troops from Marblehead, 
chiefly fishermen and sailors, who thought 
nothing equal to the round jacket and trowsers. 
A bantering ensued between them. ‘There was 
snow upon the ground, and snow-balls began 
to fly when jokes were wanting. The parties 
waxed warm with the contest. They closed, 
and came to blows ; both sides were reinforced, 
and in a little while at least a thousand were 
at fisticuffs, and there was a tumult in the camp 
worthy of the days of Homer. ‘‘ At this junc- 
ture,’’ writes our informant, ‘‘ Washington 
made his appearance, whether by accident or 
design, I never knew. I saw none of his aides 
with him; his black servant just behind him 
mounted. He threw the bridle of his own 
horse into his servant’s hands, sprang from his 
seat, rushed into the thickest of the mélée, 
seized two tall brawny riflemen by the throat, 
keeping them at arm’s-length, talking to and 
shaking them,”’ 
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As they were from his own province, he may 
have felt peculiarly responsible for their good 
conduct; they were engaged, too, in one of 
those sectional brawls which were his especial 
abhorrence; his reprimand must, therefore, 
have been a vehement one. He was command- 
ing in his serenest moments, but irresistible in 
his bursts of indignation. On the present oc- 
casion, we are told, his appearance and strong- 
handed rebuke put an instant end to the tumult. 
The combatants dispersed in all directions, and 
in less than three minutes none remained on 
the ground but the two he had collared. 

The veteran who records this exercise of 
military authority, seems at a loss which most 
to admire, the simplicity of the process or 
the vigor with which it was administered. 
‘““ Here,’’ writes he, ‘‘ bloodshed, imprison- 
ments, trials by court-martial, revengeful feel- 
ings between the different corps of the army, 
were happily prevented by the physical and 
mental energies of a single person, and the 
only damage resulting from the fierce encoun- 
ter was a few torn hunting frocks and round 
jackets.”’ * 


* From memoranda written at an advanced age, by 
the late Hon. Israel Trask ; who, when but ten years 
old, was in the camp at Cambridge with his father, 
who was a lieutenant, 
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\ K J E again turn from the siege of Boston, 
to the invasion of Canada, which 

at that time shared the anxious 

thoughts of Washington. His last 

accounts of the movements of Arnold, left him 
at Point Levi, opposite Quebec. Something 
brilliant from that daring officer was antici- 
pated. It was his intention to cross the river - 
immediately. Had he done so, he might have 
carried the town by a coup de main ,; for terror 
as well as disaffection prevailed among the 
inhabitants. At Point Levi, however, he was 
brought to a stand ; not a boat was to be found 
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there. Letters which he had despatched some 
days previously, by two Indians, to Generals 
Schuyler and Montgomery, had been carried 
by his faithless messengers, to Caramhe, the 
lieutenant-governor, who, thus apprised of the 
impending danger, had caused all the boats 
of Point Levi to be either removed or de- 
stroyed. 

Arnold was not a man to be disheartened by 
difficulties. With great exertions he procured 
about forty birch canoes from the Canadians 
and Indians, with forty of the latter to navi- 
gate them ; but stormy winds arose, and for 
some days the river was too boisterous for such 
frail craft. In the meantime the garrison at 
Quebee was gaining strength. Recruits ar- 
rived from Nova Scotia. ‘The veteran Maclean, 
too, who had been driven from the mouth of 
the Sorel by the detachment under Brown and 
Livingston, arrived down the river with his 
corps of Royal Highland Emigrants, and 
threw himself into the place. The Lzzard frig- 
ate, the Hornet sloop-of-war, and two armed 
‘schooners were stationed in the river, and 
guard-boats patrolled at night. The prospect 
of a successful attack upon the place was grow- 
ing desperate. 

On the 13th of November, Arnold received 
intelligence that Montgomery had captured St. 
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John’s. He was instantly aroused to emula- 
tion. His men, too, were inspirited by the 
news. The wind had abated; he determined 
to cross the river that very night. Ata late 
-hour in the evening he embarked with the first 
division, principally riflemen. The river was 
wide ; the current rapid ; the birch canoes, easy 
to be upset, required skilful management. 
By four o’clock in the morning, a large part 
of his force had crossed without being per- 
ceived, and landed about a mile and a half 
above Cape Diamond, at Wolfe’s Cove, so 
called from being the landing-place of that gal- 
lant commander. 

Just then a guard-boat, belonging to the 
Lizard, came slowly along shore and discov- 
ered them. They hailed it, and ordered it to 
land. Not complying it was fired into, and 
three men were killed. The boat instantly 
pulled for the frigate, giving vociferous alarm. 

Without waiting the arrival of the residue 
of his men, for whom the canoes had been de- 
spatched, Arnold led those who had landed to 
the foot of the cragged defile, once scaled by 
the intrepid Wolfe, and scrambled up it in all 
haste. By daylight he had planted his daring 
flag on the far-famed Heights of Abraham. 

Here the main difficulty stared him in the 


face. A strong line of walls and bastions trav- 
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ersed the promontory from one of its precipi- 
tous sides to the other; inclosing the upper 
and lower towns. On the right, the great bas- 
tion of Cape Diamond crowned the rocky 
height of that name. On the left was the bas- 
tion of La Potasse, close by the gate of St. 
John’s opening upon the barracks; the gate 
where Wolfe’s antagonist, the gallant Mont- 
calm, received his death wound. 

A council of war was now held. Arnold, 
who had some knowledge of the place, was for 
dashing forward at once and storming the gate 
of St. John’s. Had they done so, they might 
have been successful. The gate was open and 
unguarded. Through some blunder and de- 
lay, a message from the commander of the 
Lizard to the lieutenant-governor had not yet 
been delivered, and no alarm had reached the 
fortress. 

The formidable aspect of the place, however, 
awed Arnold’s associates in council. They 
considered that their whole force was but be- 
tween seven aud eight hundred men; that 
nearly one third of their fire-arms had been 
rendered useless, and much of their ammuni- 
tion damaged in their march through the 
wilderness ; they had no artillery, and the for- 
tress looked too strong to be carried by a coup 
de main. Cautious counsel is often fatal toa 
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daring enterprise. While the counsel of war 
deliberated, the favorable moment passed 
away. ‘The lieutenant-governor received the 
tardy message. He hastily assembled the 
merchants, officers of militia, anc captains of 
merchant vessels. All promised to stand by 
him ; he had strong distrust, however, of the 
French part of the population and the Canadian 
militia ; his main reliance was on Colonel Mac- 
lean and his Royal Highland Emigrants. 

The din of arms now resounded through the 


streets. The cry was up—‘‘ The enemy are 
on the Heights of Abraham! The gate of St. 
John’s is open!’’ ‘There was an attempt to 


shut it. The keys were not to be found. It 
was hastily secured by ropes and handspikes, 
and the walls looking upon the heights were 
soon tanned by the military, and thronged by 
the populace. 

Arnold paraded his men within a hundred 
yards of the walls, and caused them to give 
three hearty cheers ; hoping to excite a revolt 
in the place, or to provoke the scanty garrison 
to a sally. ‘There were a few scattered cheer- 
ings in return ; but the taunting bravo failed 
to produce a sortie; the governor dared not 
venture beyond the walls with part of his gar- 
rison, having too little confidence in the loy- 
alty of those who would remain behind. There 
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was some firing on the part of the Americans, 
but merely as an additional taunt ; they were 
too far off for their musketry to have effect. A 
large cannon on the ramparts was brought to 
bear on them, and matches were procured from 
the Lizard, with which to fire it off. A few 
shots obliged the Americans to retire and 
encamp. 

In the evening Arnold sent a flag, demand- 
ing in the name of the United Colonies the 
surrender of the place. Some of the disaf- 
fected and the faint-hearted were inclined to 
open the gate, but were held in check by the 
mastiff loyalty of Maclean. ‘The veteran 
guarded the gate with his Highlanders; for- 
bade all communication with the besiegers, 
and fired upon their flag as an ensign of rebel- 
lion. 

Several days elapsed. Arnold’s flags of 
truce were repeatedly insulted, but he saw the 
futility of resenting it, and attacking the place 
with his present means. The inhabitants grad- 
ually recovered from their alarm, and armed 
themselves to defend their property. The sail- 
ors and marines proved a valuable addition to 
the garrison, which now really meditated a 
sortie. 

Arnold received information of all this from 
friends within the walls; he heard about the 
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same time of the capture of Montreal, and that 
General Carleton, having escaped from that 
place, was on his way down to Quebec. He 
thought at present, therefore, to draw off on 
the 19th to Point aux Trembles (Aspen-tree 
Point), twenty miles above Quebec, there to 
await the arrival of General Montgomery with 
troops and artillery. As his little army wended 
its way along the high bank of the river tow- 
ards its destined encampment, a vessel passed 
below, which had just touched at Point aux 
Trembles. On board of it was General Carle- 
ton, hurrying on to Quebec. 

It was not long before the distant booming 
of artillery told of his arrival at his post, where 
he resumed a stern command. He was unpop- 
ular among the inhabitants ; even the British 
merchants and other men of business were of- 
fended by the coldness of his manners, and his 
confining his intimacy to the military and the 
Canadian noblesse. 

He was aware of his unpopularity, and looked 
round him with distrust ; his first measure was 
to turn out of the place all suspected persons, 
and all who refused to aid in its defense. This 
caused a great ‘‘trooping out of town,’’ but 
what was lost in numbers was gained in strength. 
With the loyally disposed who remained, he 
busied himself in improving the defenses. 
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Of the constant anxiety, yet enduring hope, 
with which Washington watched this hazard- 
ous enterprise, we have evidence in his vari- 
ous letters. To Arnold, when at Point Levi, 
baffled in the expectation of finding the means 
of making a dash upon Quebec, he writes: 
“Tt is notin the power of any man to com- 
mand success, but you have done more, you 
have deserved it; and before this time (Dec. 
5th), I hope you have met with the laurels 
which are due to your toils, in the possession 
of Quebec. 

‘““T have no doubt but a junction of your de- 
tachment with the army under General Mont- 
gomery, is effected before this. Ifso, you will 
put yourself under his command, and will, I 
am persuaded, give him all the assistance in 
your power, to finish the glorious work you 
have begun.”’ 
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captured, bearing supplies from Lord Dun- 
more, to the army at Boston. A letter on 
board from his lordship to General Howe, 
invited him to transfer the war to the southern 
colonies; or, at all events, to send reinforce- 
ments thither ; intimating at the same time his 
plan of proclaiming liberty to indentured ser- 
vants, negroes, and others appertaining to rebels, 
and inviting them to join His Majesty’s troops. 
375 


| N the month of December a vessel had been 
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In a word,—to inflict upon Virginia the horrors 
of a servile war. 

‘“‘TIf this man is not crushed before spring,’ 
writes Washington, ‘‘ he will become the most 
formidable enemy America has. His strength 
will increase as a snowball. . . . Motives 
of resentment actuate his conduct to a degree 
equal to the destruction of the colony.’ 

General Lee took the occasion to set forth 
his own system of policy, which was particu- 
larly rigid wherever men in authority and 
tories were concerned. It was the old grudge 
against ministers and their adherents set on 
edge. 

“Had my opinion been thought worthy of 


attention,’? would he say, ‘“‘ Lord Dunmore 
would have been disarmed of his teeth and 
claws.’’ He would have seized Tryon too, 


‘‘and all his tories at New York,’’ and, hav- 
ing struck the stroke, would have applied to 
Congress for approbation. 

‘“T propose the following measures,’’ would 
he add: ‘‘To seize every governor, govern- 
ment man, placeman, tory, and enemy to lib- 
etty on the continent, to confiscate their 
estates; or at least lay them under heavy 
contributions for the public. Their persons 
should be secured, in some of the interior 
towns, as hostages for the treatment of those 
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of our party whom the fortune of war shalt 
throw into their hands; they should be al- 
lowed a reasonable pension out of their for- 
tunes for their maintenance.’’ * 

Such was the policy advocated by Lée in his 
letters and conversation, and he soon had an 
opportunity of carrying it partly into operation. 
Rhode Island had for some time past been domi- 
neered over by Captain Wallace of the royal 
navy ; who had stationed himself at Newport 
with an armed vessel, and obliged the place to 
furnish him with supplies. Latterly he had 
landed in Conanicut Island, opposite to New- 
port, with a number of sailors and marines, 
plundered and burnt houses, and driven off 
cattle for the supply of the army. In his ex- 
actions and maraudings, he was said to have 
received countenance from the tory part of the 
inhabitants. It was now reported that a naval 
armament was coming from Boston against 
the island. In this emergency, the governor 
(Cooke) wrote to Washington, requesting mili- 
tary aid, and an efficient officer to put the island 
in a state of defense, suggesting the name of 
General Lee for the purpose. 

Lee undertook the task with alacrity. “I 
sincerely wish,” said Washington, ‘‘ he may be 

*Tee to Rich. Henry Lee. Am. Archives, 4th 
Series, iv., 248. 
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able to do it with effect; as that place, in its 
present state, is an asylum for such as are dis- 
affected to American liberty.”’ 

Lee set out for Rhode Island with his guard 
anda party of riflemen, and at Providence was 
joined by the cadet company of that place, and 
a number of minute men. Preceded by these, 
he entered the town of Newport on Christmas- 
day, in military style. While there, he sum- 
moned before him a number of persons who 
had supplied the enemy ; some according to a 
convention originally made between Wallace 
and the authorities, others, as it was suspected, 
through tory feelings. All were obliged by 
Lee to take a test oath of his own devising, by 
which they “ religiously swore that they would 
neither directly, nor indirectly, assist the 
wicked instruments of ministerial tyranny and 
villainy commonly called the king’s troops and 
navy, by furnishing them with provisions and 
refreshments.’” They swore, moreover, to 
‘““ denounce all traitors before the public autho- 
rity, and to take arms in defense of American 
liberty, whenever required by Congress or the 
provincial authority.’”’ ‘T'wocustom-house offi- 
cers, and another person, who refused to take 
the oath, were put under guard and sent to 
Providence. Having laid out works, and 
given directions for fortifications, Lee returned 
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to camp after an absence of ten days. Some 
of his proceedings were considered too high- 
handed, and were disapproved by Congress. 
Lee made light of legislative censures. ‘‘One 
must not be trammelled by laws in war-time,”’’ 
said he; ‘in a revolution all means are legal.’’ 

Washington approved of his measures. ‘I 
have seen General Lee since his expedition,”’ 
writes he, “‘ and hope Rhode Island will derive 
some advantage from it. I am told that Cap- 
tain Wallace’s ships have been supplied for 
some time by the town of Newport, on certain 
conditions stipulated between him and the 
committee. . . . I know not what perni- 
cious consequences may result from a prece- 
dent of this sort. Other places, circumstanced 
as Newport is, may follow the example, and 
by that means their whole fleet and army will 
be furnished with what it highly concerns 
us to keep from them. . . . Vigorous regu- 
lations, and such as at another time would 
appear extraordinary, are now become abso- 
lutely necessary for preserving our country 
against the strides of tyranny, making against 
it. 

December had been throughout a month of 
severe trial to Washington ; during which he 
saw his army dropping away piecemeal before 

* Washington to Gov. Cooke. Sparks, iii., 227. 
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his eyes. Homeward every face was turned as 
soon as the term of enlistment was at an end. 
Scarce could the disbanding troops be kept a 
few days in camp until militia could be pro- 
cured tosupply their place. Washington made 
repeated and animated appeals to their patriot- 
ism; they were almost unheeded. He caused 
popular and patriotic songs to be sung about 
the camp. They passed by like the idle wind. 
Home! home! home! throbbed in every heart. 
‘““’'The desire of retiring into a chimney-corner,”’ 
says Washington reproachfully, ‘‘seized the 
troops as soon as their terms expired.”’ 

Can we wonder atit? ‘They were for the 
most part yeomanry, unused to military re- 
straint, and suffering all the hardships of a 
starveling camp, almost within sight of the 
smoke of their own firesides. 

Greene, throughout this trying month, was 
continually by Washington’s side. His letters 
expressing the same cares and apprehensions, 
and occasionally in the same language with 
those of the commander-in-chief, show how 
completely he was in his councils. He could 
well sympathize with him in his solicitudes. 
Some of his own Rhode Island troops were 
with Arnold in his Canada expedition. Others 
encamped on Prospect Hill, and whose order | 
and discipline had been his pride, were evin- 
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cing the prevalent disposition to disband. 
‘They seem to be so sick of this way of life, 
and so homesick,’’ writes he, ‘‘ that I fear the 
greater part of the best troops from our colony 
will soon go home.’ ‘To provide against such 
a contingency, he strengthened his encamp-_ 
ment, so that, ‘“‘if the soldiery should not en- 
gage as cheerfully as he expected, he might 
defend it with a less number.”’ * 

Still he was buoyant and cheerful ; frequently 
on his white horse about Prospect Hill, ha- 
ranguing his men, and endeavoring to keep 
them in good humor. ‘‘ This is no time for 
disgusting the soldiery,’’ would he say, ‘“‘ when 
their aid is so essential to the preservation of 
the rights of human nature and the liberties of 
America,’ 

He wore the same cheery aspect to the com- 
mander-in-chief; or rather he partook of his 
own hopeful spirit. ‘“‘I expect,’’ would he 
say, ‘‘the army, notwithstanding all the diffi- 
culties we meet with, will be full in about six 
weeks.”’ 

It was this loyalty in time ‘of trouble, this 
buoyancy under depression, this thorough 
patriotism, which won for him the entire con- 
fidence of Washington. 

The thirty-first of December arrived, the 

* Greene to Henry Ward. 
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crisis of the army; for with that month ex- 
pired the last of the old terms of enlistment. 
‘“ We never have been so weak, writes Greene, 
‘“as we shall be to-morrow, when we dismiss 
the old troops.’’ On this day Washington re- 
ceived cheering intelligence from Canada. A 
junction had taken place, a month previously, 
between Arnold and Montgomery at Point aux 
Trembles. They were about two thousand 
strong, and were making preparations for at- 
tacking Quebec. Carleton was said to have 
with him but about twelve hundred men, the 
majority of whom were sailors. It wasthought 
that the French would give up Quebec, if they 
could get the same conditions that were granted 
to the innabitants of Montreal.* 

Thus the year closed upon Washington with 
a ray of light from Canada, while all was 
doubt around him. 

On the following morning (January rst, 
1776), his army did not amount to ten thou- 
sand men, and was composed of but half-filled 
regiments. Even in raising this inadequate 
force, it had been necessary to indulge many 
of the men with furloughs, that they might 
visit their families and friends. The expedients 
resorted to in equipping the army, show the 


* Letter of Washington to the President of Con- 
gress, Dec. 31. 
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prevailing lack of arms. ‘Those soldiers who 
retired from service, were obliged to leave their 
weapons for their successors, receiving their 
appraised value. ‘Those who enlisted, were 
required to bring a gun, or were charged a 
dollar for the use of one during the campaign. 
He who brought a blanket was allowed two 
dollars. It was impossible to furnish uniforms ; 
the troops, therefore, presented a motley ap- 
pearance, in garments of divers cuts and colors ; 
the price of each man’s garb being deducted 
from his pay. 

The detachments of militia from the neigh- 
boring provinces which replaced the disbanding 
troops, remained but for brief periods ; so that, 
in despite of every effort, the lines were often 
but feebly manned, and might easily have been 
forced. 

The anxiety of Washington, in this critical 
state of the army, may be judged from his 
correspondence with Reed. ‘“‘It is easier to 
conceive than to describe the situation of my 
mind for some time past, and my feelings 
under our present circumstances,’’ writes he 
on the 4th of January. ‘‘Search the volumes 
of history through, and I much question 
whether a case similar to ours is to be found, 
namely, to maintain a post against the power 
of the British troops for six months together, 
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without powder, and then to have one army 
disbanded and another raised within the same 
distance (musket shot) of a reinforced enemy. 
What may be the issue of the last manceuvre, 
time only can unfold. I wish this month were 
well over our head. . . . Weare now left 
with a good deal less than half-raised regi- 
ments, and about five thousand militia, who 
only stand engaged to the middle of this 
month ; when, according to custom, they will 
depart, let the necessity of their stay be ever so 
urgent. Thus, for more than two months 
past, I have scarcely emerged from one diff- 
culty before I have been plunged in another. 
How it will end, God, in his great goodness, 
will direct. I am thankful for his protection 
to this time. We are told that we shall soon 
get the army completed, but I have been told 
so many things which have never come to pass, 
that I distrust everything.”’ 

In a subsequent letter to Mr. Reed, he re- 
verts to the subject, and pours forth his feelings 
with confiding frankness. What can be more 
touching than the picture he draws of himself 
and his lonely vigils about his sleeping camp ? 
‘The reflection on my situation and that of 
this army, produces many an unhappy hour, 
when all around me are wrapped in sleep. 
Few people know the predicament we are in. 
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on a thousand accounts; fewer. still will be- 
lieve, if any disaster happens to these lines, 
from what cause it flows. I have often thought 
how much happier I should have been, if, in- 
stead of accepting the command, under such 
circumstances, I had taken my musket on my 
shoulder and entered the ranks ; or, if I could 
have justified the measure to posterity and my 
own conscience, had retired to the back coun- 
try and lived in a wigwam. If I shall be able 
to rise superior to.these and many other diffi- 
culties, which might be enumerated, I shall 
most religiously believe that the finger of 
Providence is in it, to blind the eyes of our 
enemies ; for surely if we get well through this 
month, it must be for want of their knowing 
the disadvantages which we labor under.’’ 
Recurring to the project of an attack upon 
Boston, which he had reluctantly abandoned 
in deference to the adverse opinions of a coun- 
cil of war,—‘‘ Could I have foreseen the diffi- 
culties which have come upon us; could I 
have known that such a backwardness would 
have been discovered among the old soldiers 
to the service, all the generals upon earth 
should not have convinced me of the propriety 
of delaying an attack upon Boston till this 
time. When it can now be attempted, I will 


not undertake to say ; but thus much I will 
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answer for, that no opportunity can present 
itself earlier than my wishes.”’ 

In the midst of his discouragements, Wash- 
ington received letters from ‘Knox, showing 
the spirit and energy with which he was exe- 
cuting his ‘mission, in quest of cannon and 
ordnance stores. He had struggled manfully 
and successfully with all kinds of difficulties 
from the advanced season, and head winds, in 
getting them from Ticonderoga to the head of 
Lake George. ‘‘ Three days ago,’’ writes he, 
on the 17th of December, ‘‘it was very uncer- 
tain whether we could get them over until next 
spring ; but now, please God, they shall go. 
I have made forty-two exceedingly strong 
sleds, and have provided eighty yoke of oxen 
to drag them as far as Springfield, where I 
shall get fresh cattle to take them to camp.”’ 

It was thus that hardships and emergencies 
were bringing out the merits of the self-made 
soldiers of the Revolution ; and showing their 
commander-in-chief on whom he might rely. 
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Military Preparations in Boston—A Secret Expedition 
—Its Object—Lee’s Plan for the Security of New 
York—Opinion of Adams on the Subject—Instruc- 
tions to Lee—Transactions of Lee in Connecticut— 
Lee’s Policy in Regard to the Tories—Uneasiness in 
New York—Letter of the Committee of Safety to 
Lee—His Reply—His Opinion of the People of Con- 
necticut—Of the Hysterical Letter from the New 
York Congress. 


ARLY in the month of January, there 
was a great stir of preparation in Bos- 
ton harbor. A fleet of transports were 
taking in supplies, and making arrange- 

ments for the embarkation of troops. Bomb- 
ketches and flat-bottomed boats were getting 
ready for sea, as were two sloops-of-war, which 
were to convey the armament. Its destination 
was kept secret, but was confidently surmised 
by Washington. 

In the preceding month of October, a letter 
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had been laid before Congress, written by some 
person in London of high credibility, and 
revealing a secret plan of operations said to 
have been sent out by ministers to the com- 
manders in Boston. The following is the 
purport : Possession was to be gained of New 
York and Albany, through the assistance of 
Governor T'ryon, on whose influence with the 
tory part of the population much reliance was 
placed. These cities were to be very strongly 
garrisoned. All who did not join the king’s 
forces were to be declared rebels. The Hudson 
River, and the East River or Sound, were to 
be commanded by a number of small men-of- 
war and cutters, stationed in different parts, so 
as wholly to cut off all communication by 
water between New York and the provinces to 
the northward of it; and between New York 
and Albany, except for the king’s service; and 
to prevent, also, all communication between 
the city of New York and the provinces of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and those to the 
southward of them. ‘‘ By these means,’’ said 
the letter, ‘‘ the administration and their friends 
fancy they shall soon either starve out or retake 
the garrisons of Crown Point and Ticonderoga, 
and open and maintain a safe intercourse and 
correspondence between Quebec, Albany, and 
New York ; and thereby offer the fairest op- 
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portunity to their soldiery and the Canadians, 
in conjunction with the Indians to be procured 
by Guy Johnson, to make continual irruptions 
into New Hampshire, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut, and so distract and divide the provin- 
cial forces, as to render it easy for the British 
army at Boston to defeat them, break the spirits 
of the Massachusetts people, depopulate their 
country, and compel an absolute subjection te 
Great Britain.’’ * 

It was added that a lord, high in the Amer- 
ican department, had been very particular in 
his inquiries about the Hudson River; what 
sized vessels could get to Albany ; and whether, 
if batteries were erected in the Highlands, 
they would not control the navigation of the 
river, and prevent vessels from going up and 
down. 

This information had already excited solici- 
tude respecting the Hudson, and led to measures 
for its protection. It was now surmised that 
the expedition preparing to sail from Boston, 
and which was to be conducted by Sir Henry 
Clinton, might be destined to seize upon New 
York. How was the apprehended blow to be 
parried? General Lee, who was just returned 
from his energetic visit to Rhode Island, offered 
his advice and services in the matter. Ina 

* Am, Archives, 4th Series, ili., 1281. 
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letter to Washington, he urged him to act at 
once, and on his own responsibility, without 
awaiting the tardy and doubtful sanction of 
Congress, for which, in military matters, Lee 
had but small regard. 

‘New York must be secured,’’ writes he, 
‘but it will never, I am afraid, be secured by 
due order of the Congress, for obvious reasons. 
They find themselves awkwardly situated on 
this head. You must step in to their relief. I 
am sensible no man can be spared from the 
lines under present circumstances ; but I would 
propose that you should detach me into Con- 
necticut, and lend your name for collecting a 
body of volunteers. I am assured that I shall 
find no difficulty in assembling a sufficient 
number for the purposes wanted. ‘This body, 
in conjunction (if there should appear occasion 
to summon them) with the Jersey regiment 
under the command of Lord Stirling, now at 
Elizabethtown, will effect the security of New 
York, and the expulsion or suppression of that 
dangerous banditti of tories, who have appeared 
on Long Island, with the professed intention 
of acting against the authority of Congress. 
Not to crush these serpents before their rattles 
are grown would be ruinous. 

“This manceuvre, I not only think prudent 
and right, but absolutely necessary to our sal- 
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vation ; and if it meets, as I ardently hope it 
will, with your approbation, the sooner it is 
entered upon the better; the delay of a single 
day may be fatal.’’ 

Washington, while he approved of Lee’s 
military suggestions, was cautious in exercis- 
ing the extraordinary powers so recently vested 
in him, and fearful of transcending them. 
John Adams was at that time in the vicinity 
of the camp, and he asked his opinion as to 
the practicability and expediency of the plan 
and whether it ‘‘might not be regarded as_ 
beyond his line.” 

Adams, resolute of spirit, thought the enter- 
prise might easily be accomplished by the 
friends of liberty in New York, in connection 
with the Connecticut people, “‘ who are very 
ready,’’ said he, ‘‘ upon such occasions.’’ 

As to the expediency, he urged the vast 
importance, in the progress of this war, of 
the city and province of New York, and the 
Hudson River, being the zexus of the northern 
and southern colonies, a kind of key to the 
whole continent, as it is a passage to Canada, 
to the Great Lakes, and to all the Indian 
nations. No effort to secure it ought to be 
omitted. 

That it was within the limits of Washington’s 
command, he considered perfectly clear, he 
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being ‘‘ vested with full power and authority 
to act as he should think for the good and 
welfare of the service.”’ 

If there was a body of people on Long 
Island, armed to oppose the American system 
of defense, and furnishing supplies to the British 
army and navy, they were invading American 
liberty as much as those besieged in Boston. 

If, in the city of New York, a body of tories 
were waiting only for a force to protect them, 
to declare themselves on the side of the enemy, 
it was high time that city was secured.* 

Thus fortified, as it were, by congressional 
sanction, through one of its most important 
members, who pronounced New York as much 
within his command as Massachusetts, he gave 
Lee authority to carry out his plans. He was 
to raise volunteers in Connecticut ; march at 
their head to New York ; call in military aid 
from New Jersey ; put the city and the posts 
on the Hudson in a posture of security against 
surprise ; disarm all persons on Long Island 
and elsewhere, inimical to the views of Con- 
gress, or secure them in some other manner 
if necessary; and seize upon all medicines, 
shirts, and blankets, and send them on for the 
use of the American army. 

Lee departed on his mission on the 8th of 

* Adams to Washington, Corr. of Rev., i., 113. 
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January. On the 16th he was at New Haven, 
railing at the indecision of Congress. ‘They 
had ordered the enlistment of troops for the 
security of New York. A Connecticut regiment 
under Colonel Waterbury had been raised, 
equipped, and on the point of embarking for 
Oyster Bay, Long Island, to attack the tories, 
who were to be attacked on the other side by 
Lord Stirling, ““ when suddenly,’”’ says Lee, 
“Colonel Waterbury received an order to dis- 
band his regiment; and the tories are to re- 
main unmolested till they are joined by the 
king’s assassins.”’ 

Trumbull, the governor of Connecticut, how- 
ever, ‘“‘like a man of sense and spirit,’’ had 
ordered the regiment to be reassembled, and 
Lee trusted it would soon be ready to march 
with him. , ‘‘I shall send immediately,’’ said 
he, ‘‘an express to the Congress, informing 
them of my situation, and, at the same time, 
conjuring them not to suffer the accursed 
Provincial Congress of New York to defeat 
measures so absolutely necessary to salvation.’’ 

Lee’s letter to the President of Congress, 
showed that the instructions dictated by the 
moderate and considerate spirit of Washington, 
were not strong enough on some points, to suit 
his stern military notions. ‘The scheme, sim- 
ply of disarming the tories, seemed to him 
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totally ineffectual ; it would only embitter their 
minds, and add virus to their venom. ‘They 
could and would always be supplied with fresh 
arms by the enemy. ‘That of seizing the most 
dangerous would, from its vagueness, be at- 
tended with some bad consequences, and could 
answer no good one. ‘‘The plan of explain- 
ing to these deluded people the justice of the 
American cause, is certainly generous and 
humane,’’ observed he, ‘‘ but I am afraid will 
be fruitless. They are so riveted’ in their 
opinions, that I am persuaded, should an angel 
descend from heaven with his golden trumpet, 
and ring in their ears that their conduct was 
criminal, he would be disregarded.”’ 

Lee’s notion of the policy proper in the pres- 
ent case was, to disarm the disaffected of all 
classes, supplying our own troops with the 
arms thus seized; to appraise their estates, 
and oblige them to deposit at least one half the 
value with the Continental Congress, as a 
security for good behavior ; to administer the 
strongest oath that could be devised, that they 
would act offensively and defensively in sup- 
port of the common rights; and finally, to 
transfer all such as should prove refractory, to 
some place in the interior, where they would 
not be dangerous. 

‘““The people of New York, at all times very 
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excitable, were thrown into a panic on hearing 
that Lee was in Connecticut, on his way to 
take military possession of the city. They 
apprehended his appearance there would pro- 
voke an attack from the ships in the harbor. 
Some, who thought the war about to be brought 
to their own doors, packed up their effects, and 
made off into the country with their wives and 
children. Others beleaguered the committee 
of safety with entreaties against the deprecated 
protection of General Lee. The committee, 
through Pierre Van Cortlandt, their chairman, 
addressed a letter to Lee, inquiring into the mo- 
tives of his coming with an army to New York, 
and stating the incapacity of the city to act hos- 
tilely against the ships of war in port, from defi- 
ciency of powder, and a want of military works. 
For these, and other reasons, they urged 
the impropriety of provoking hostilities for 
the present, and the necessity of ‘“‘ saving 
appearances,’’ with the ships of war, till at 
least the month of March, when they hoped 
to be able to face their enemies with some 
countenance. 

‘* We, therefore,’’ continued the letter, ‘‘ ar- 
dently wish to remain in peace fora little time, 
and doubt not we have assigned sufficient rea- 
sons for avoiding at present a dilemma, in 
which the entrance of a large body of troops 
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into the city, will almost certainly involve us. 
Should you have such an entrance in design, 
we beg at least the troops may halt on the 
western confines of Connecticut, till we have 
been honored by you with such an explana- 
tion on this important subject, as you may 
conceive your duty may permit you to enter 
upon with us, the grounds of which, you 
may easily see, ought to be kept an entire 
secret?) 

Lee, in reply, dated Stamford, January 23d, 
disclaimed all intention of commencing actual 
hostilities against the men-of-war in the harbor, 
his instructions from the commander-in-chief 
being solely to prevent the enemy from taking 
post in the city, or lodging themselves on 
Long Island. Some subordinate purposes 
were likewise to be executed, which were 
much more proper to be communicated by 
word of mouth than by writing. In compli- 
ance with the wishes of the committee, he 
promised to carry with him into the town just 
troops enough to secure it against any present 
designs cf the enemy, leaving his main force 
on the western border of Connecticut. ‘‘I 
give you my word,’’ added he, “that no ac- 
tive service is proposed, as you seem to ap- 
prehend. If the ships of war are quiet, I shall 
be quiet ; but I declare solemnly, that if they 
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make a pretext of my presence to fire on the 
town, the first house set on flames by their 
guns shall be the funeral pile of some of their 
best friends.”’ 

In a letter to Washington, written on the 
following day, he says of his recruiting success 
in Connecticut : “I find the people throughout 
this province more alive and zealous than my 
most sanguine expectations. I believe I might 
have collected two thousand volunteers. I 
take only four companies with me, and Water-- 
bury’s regiment. . . . These Connecticut- 
ians are, if possible, more eager to go out of 
their country, than they are to return home, 
when they have been absent for any consider- 
able time.”’ 

Speaking of the people of New Vork, and 
the letter from their Provincial Congress, 
which he incloses : ‘‘ The whigs,’’ says he, ‘‘ I 
mean the stout ones, are, it is said, very desir- 
ous that a body of troops should march and be 
stationed in the city—the timid ones are averse, 
merely from the spirit of procrastination, which 
is the characteristic of timidity. The letter 
from the Provincial Congress, you will observe, 
breathes the very essence of this spirit ; it is 
wofully hysterical.”’ 

By the by, the threat contained in Lee’s 
reply about a “‘ funeral pile,’’ coming from a 
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soldier of his mettle, was not calculated to 
soothe the hysterical feelings of the committee 
of safety. How he conducted himself on his 
arrival in the city, we shall relate in a future 
chapter. 


Chapter ¥X¥¥. 


Montgomery before Quebec—His Plan of Operations 
—A Summons to Surrender—A Flag Insulted—The 
Town Besieged—Plan of an Escalade—Attack of ~ 
the Lower Town—Montgomery in the Advance— 
His Death—Retreat of Col. Campbell—Attack by 
Arnold—Defense of Lower Town—Arnold Wounded 
—Retreat of the Americans—Gallant Resolve of 
Arnold. 


ROM amid surrounding perplexities, 
Washington still turned a hopeful eye 
to Canada. He expected daily to re- 
ceive tidings that Montgomery and Ar- 

nold were within the walls of Quebec, and he 
had even written to the former to forward as 
much as could be spared of the large quanti- 
ties of arms, blankets, clothing, and other mili- 
tary stores, said to be deposited there, the 
army before Boston being in great need of such 
supplies. 

On the 18th of January came despatches to 
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him from General Schuyler, containing wither- 
ing tidings. The following is the purport. 
Montgomery, on the 2d of December, the day 
after his arrival at Point aux Trembles, set off 
in face of a driving snow-storm for Quebec, and 
arrived before it on the 5th. The works, from 
their great extent, appeared to him incapable 
of being defended by the actual garrison ; made 
up, as he said, of ‘‘ Maclean’s banditti,’’ the 
sailors from the frigates and other vessels, to- 
gether with the citizens obliged to take up 
arms; most of whom were impatient of the 
fatigues of a siege, and wished to see matters 
accommodated amicably. ‘‘ I propose,’’ add- 
ed he, ‘‘amusing Mr. Carleton with a formal 
attack, erecting batteries, etc., but mean to 
assault the works, I believe towards the lower 
town, which is the weakest part. 

According to his own account, his whole 
force did not exceed nine hundred effective 
men, three hundred of whom he had brought 
with him; the rest he found with Colonel 
Arnold. ‘The latter he pronounced an exceed- 
ing fine corps, inured to fatigue, and well ac- 
customed to a cannon shot, having served at 
Cambridge. ‘‘There is a style of discipline 
among them,’’ adds he, ‘“‘ much superior to 
what I have been used to see in this campaign. 
He, himself (Arnold), is active, intelligent, and 
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enterprising. Fortune often baffles the san- 
guine expectations of poor mortals. I am not 
intoxicated with her favors, but I do think 
there is a fair prospect of success.’’ * 

On the day of his arrival, he sent a flag with 
a summons to surrender. It was fired upon, 
and obliged to retire. Exasperated at this out- 
rage, which, it is thought, was committed by 
the veteran Maclean, Montgomery wrote an 
indignant, reproachful, and even menacing let- 
ter to Carleton, reiterating the demand, mag- 
nifying the number of his troops, and warning 
him against the consequences of an assault. 
Finding it was rejected from the walls, it was 
conveyed in by a woman, together with letters 
addressed to the principal merchants, promis- 
ing great indulgence in case of immediate sub- 
mission. By Carleton’s orders, the messenger 
was sent to prison for a few days, and then 
drummed out of town. 

Montgomery now prepared for an attack. 
The ground was frozen to a great depth, and 
covered with snow; he was scantily provided 
with intrenching tools, and had only a field 
train of artillery, and a few mortars. By dint 
of excessive labor a breastwork was thrown up, 
four hundred yards distant from the walls and 
opposite to the gate of St. Louis, which is 


* Montgomery to Schuyler, Dec. 5. 
VOL. I1.—26 
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nearly inthe centre. It was formed of gabions, 
ranged side by side, and filled with snow, over 
which water was thrown until thoroughly 
frozen. Here Captain Lamb mounted five 
light pieces and a howitzer. Several mortars 
were placed in the suburbs of St. Roque, which 
extends on the left of the promontory, below the 
heights, and nearly on a level with the river. 

From the ‘Ice Battery’’ Captain Lamb 
opened a well-sustained and well-directed fire 
upon the walls, but his field-pieces were too 
light to be effective. With his howitzer he 
threw shells into the town and set it on fire in 
several places. For five days and nights the 
garrison was kept on the alert by the teasing 
fire of this battery. The object of Montgom- 
ery was to harass the town, and increase the 
dissatisfaction of the inhabitants. His flag of 
truce being still fired upon, he caused the In- 
dians in his camp to shoot arrows into the 
town, having letters attached to them, ad- 
dressed to the inhabitants, representing Carle- 
ton’s refusal to treat, and advising them to rise 
in a body, andcompel him. It was all in vain; 
whatever might have been the disposition of 
the inhabitants, they were completely under 
the control of the military. 

On the evening of the fifth day, Montgom- 
ery paid a visit to the ice battery. The heavy 
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artillery from the wall had repaid its ineffectual 
fire with ample usury. The brittle ramparts 
had been shivered like glass; several of the 
guns had been rendered useless. Just as they 
arrived at the battery, a shot from the fortress 
dismounted one of the guns, and disabled many 
of the men. A second shot immediately fol- 
lowing, was almost as destructive. ‘‘ This is 
warm work, sir,’’ said Montgomery to Captain 
Lamb. ‘‘Itis indeed, and certainly no place for 
you, sir.’”” “‘ Why so, Captain?’’ ‘‘ Because 
there are enough of us here to be killed, without 
the loss of you, which would be irreparable.”’ 

The general saw the insufficiency of the 
battery, and, on retiring, gave Captain Lamb 
permission to leave it whenever he thought 
proper. The veteran waited until after dark, 
when, securing all the guns, he abandoned the 
ruined redoubt. ‘The general in this visit was 
attended by Aaron Burr, whom he had ap- 
pointed his aide-de-camp. Lamb wondered that 
he should encumber himself with such a boy. 
The perfect coolness and self-possession with 
which the youth mingled in this dangerous 
scene, and the fire which sparkled in his eye, 
soon convinced Lamb, according to his own 
account, that ‘‘the young volunteer was no 
ordinary man.”’ * 

* Life of John Lamb, p. 125. 
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Nearly three weeks had been consumed in 
these futile operations. The army, ill-clothed 
and ill-provided, was becoming impatient of 
the rigors of a Canadian winter; the term for 
which part of the troops had enlisted would 
expire with the year, and they already talked 
of returning home. Montgomery was sadly 
conscious of the insufficiency of his means; 
still he could not endure the thoughts of re- 
tiring from before the place without striking a 
blow. He knew that much was expected from 
him, in consequence of his late achievements, 
and that theseyes of the public were fixed upon 
this Canadian enterprise. He determined, 
therefore, to attempt to carry the place by es- 
calade. One third of his men were to set fire 
to the houses and stockades of the suburb of 
St. Roque, and force the barriers of the lower 
town; while the main body should scale the 
bastion of Cape Diamond. 

It was a hazardous, almost a desperate pro- 
ject, yet it has met with the approbation of 
military men. He calculated upon the devo- 
tion and daring spirit of his men; upon the 
discontent which prevailed among the Canadi- 
ans, and upon the incompetency of the garrison 
for the defense of such extensive works. 

In regard to the devotion of his men, he was 
threatened with disappointment. When the 
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plan of assault was submitted to a council of 
war, three of the captainsin Arnold’s division, 
the terms of whose companies were near ex- 
piring, declined to serve, unless they and their 
men could be transferred to another command. 
This almost mutinous movement, it is supposed, 
was fomented by Arnold’s old adversary, Major 
Brown, and it was with infinite difficulty Mont- 
gomery succeeded in overcoming it. 

The ladders were now provided for the 
escalade, and Montgomery waited with impa- 
tience for a favorable night to put it into exe- 
cution. Small-pox and desertion had reduced 
his little army to seven hundred and fifty men. 
From certain movements of the enemy, it was 
surmised that the deserters had revealed his 
plan. He changed, therefore, the arrange- 
ment. Colonel Livingston was to make a false 
attack on the gate of St. John’s and set fire to 
it; Major Brown, with another detachment, 
was to menace the bastion of Cape Diamond. 
Arnold, with three hundred and fifty of the 
hardy fellows who had followed him through 
the wilderness, strengthened by Captain Lamb 
and forty of his company, was to assault the 
suburbs and batteries of St. Roque; while 
Montgomery, with the residue of his forces, 
was to pass below the bastion at Cape Dia- 
mond, defile along the river, carry the defenses 
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at Drummond’s Wharf, and thus enter the lower 
town on one side, while Arnold forced his way 
into it on the other. ‘These movements were 
all to be made at the same time, on the dis- 
charge of signal rockets, thus distracting the 
enemy, and calling their attention to four 
several points. 

On the 31st of December, at two o’clock in 
the morning, the troops repaired to their sev- 
eral destinations, wuder cover of a violent 
snow-storm. By some accident or mistake, 
such as is apt to occur in complicated plans of 
attack, the signal rockets were let off before 
the lower divisions had time to get to their 
fighting ground. ‘They were descried by one 
of Maclean’s Highland officers, who gave the 
alarm. Livingston, also, failed to make the 
false attack on the gate of St. John’s, which 
was to have caused a diversion favorable to 
Arnold’s attack on the suburb below. 

The feint by Major Brown, on the bastion of 
Cape Diamond, was successful, and concealed 
the march of General Montgomery. ‘That 
gallant commander descended from the heights 
to Wolfe’s Cove, and led his division along the 
shore of the St. Lawrence, round the beetling 
promontory of Cape Diamond. ‘The narrow 
approach to the lower town in that direction 
was traversed by a picket or stockade, defended 
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by Canadian militia; beyond which was a 
second defense, a kind of block-house, forming 
a battery of small pieces, manned by Canadian 
militia, and a few seamen, and commanded by 
the captain of a transport. ‘The aim of Mont- 
gomery was to come upon these barriers by 
surprise. The pass which they defended is 
formidable at all times, having a swift river on 
one side, and overhanging precipices on the 
other; but at this time was rendered pecu- 
liarly dificult by drifting snow, and by great 
masses of ice piled on each other at the foot of 
the cliffs. 

The troops made their way painfully, in ex- 
tended and straggling files, along the narrow 
footway, and over the slippery piles of ice. 
Among the foremost were some of the first 
New York regiment, led on by Captain Cheese- 
man. Montgomery, who was familiar with 
them, urged them on. ‘‘ Forward, Men of 
New York !’’ cried he. ‘‘ You are not the men 
to flinch when your general leads you on!”’ 
In his eagerness, he threw himself far in the 
advance, with his pioneers and a few officers, 
and made a dash at the first barrier. The 
Canadians stationed there, taken by surprise, 
made a few random shots, then threw down 
their muskets and fled. Montgomery sprang 
forward, aided with his own hand to pluck 
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down the pickets which the pioneers were 
sawing, and having made a breach sufficiently 
wide to admit three or four men abreast, en- 
tered, sword in hand, followed by his staff, 
Captain Cheeseman, and some of his men. 
The Canadians had fled from the picket to the 
battery or block-house, but seemed to have 
carried the panic with them, for the battery 
remained silent. Montgomery felt for a mo- 
ment as if the surprise had been complete. 
He paused in the breach to rally on the troops, 
who were stumbling along the difficult pass. 
‘Push on, my brave boys,”’ cried he, ‘‘ Quebec 
is ours !”’ 

He again dashed forward, but, when within 
forty paces of the battery, a discharge of grape- 
shot from a single cannon made deadly havoc. 
Montgomery and McPherson, one of his aides, 
were killed on the spot. Captain Cheeseman, 
who was leading on his New Yorkers, received 
a canister-shot through the body; made an 
effort to rise and push forward, but fell back a 
corpse ; with him fell his orderly sergeant and 
several of his men. ‘This fearful slaughter; 
and the death of their general, threw every- 
thing in confusion. ‘The officer next in lineal 
rank to the general, was far in the rear ; in this 
emergency, Colonel Campbell, quartermaster- 
general, took the command, but, instead of 
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rallying the men, and endeavoring to effect the 
junction with Arnold, ordered a retreat, and 
abandoned the half-won field, leaving behind 
him the bodies of the slain. 

While all this was occurring on the side of 
Cape Diamond, Arnold led his division against 
the opposite side of the lower town along the 
suburb and street of St. Roque. Like Mont- 
gomery, he took the advance at the head of a 
forlorn hope of twenty-five men, accompanied 
by his secretary, Oswald, formerly one of his 
captains at Ticonderoga. Captain Lamb and 
his artillery company came next, with a field- 
piece mounted onasledge. Then came a com- 
pany with ladders and scaling implements, 
followed by Morgan and his riflemen. In the 
rear of all these came the main body. A bat- 
tery on a wharf commanded the narrow pass 
by which they had to advance. This was 
to be attacked with the field-piece, and then 
scaled with ladders by the forlorn hope ; while 
Captain Morgan with his riflemen, was to pass 
round the wharf on the ice. 

The false attack which was to have been 
made by Livingston on the gate of St. John’s, 
by way of diversion, had not taken place; 
there was nothing, therefore, to call off the at- 
tention of the enemy in this quarter from the 
detachment. The troops, as they straggled 
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along in lengthened file through the drifting 
snow, were sadly galled by a flanking fire on 
the right, from wall and pickets. The field- 
piece at length became so deeply embedded in 
a snow-drift, that it could not be moved. 
Lamb sent word to Arnold of the impediment ; 
in the meantime he and his artillery company 
were brought to a halt. The company with 
the scaling ladders would have halted also, 
having been told to keep in the rear of the 
artillery ; but they were urged on by Morgan 
with a thundering oath, who pushed on after 
them with his riflemen, the artillery company 
opening to the right and left to let them pass. 
They arrived in the advance just as Arnold 
was leading on his forlorn hope to attack the 
barrier. Before he reached it, a severe wound 
in the right leg with a musket-ball completely 
disabled him, and he had to be borne from the 
field. Morgan instantly took the command. 
Just then Lamb came up with his company, 
armed with muskets and bayonets, having re- 
ceived ‘orders to abandon the field-piece, and 
support the advance. Oswald joined him with 
the forlorn hope. The battery which com- 
manded the defile mounted two pieces of can- 
non. There was a discharge of grape-shot 
when the assailants were close under the muz- 
zles of the guns, yet but one man was killed. 
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Before there could be a second discharge, the 
battery was carried by assault, some firing into 
the embrasures, others scaling the walls. The 
captain and thirty of his men were taken 
prisoners. 

The day was just dawning as hiorgan led on 
to attack the second barrier, and his men had 
to advance under a fire from the town walls on 
their right, which incessantly thinned their 
ranks. ‘The second barrier was reached ; they 
applied their scaling ladders to storm it. The 
defense was brave and obstinate, but the de- 
fenders were at length driven from their guns, 
and the battery was gained. At the last mo- 
ment one of the gunners ran back, linstock 
in hand, to give one more shot. Captain 
Lamb snapped a fusee at him. It missed fire. 
The cannon was discharged, and a grape-shot 
wounded Lamb in the head, carrying away 
part of the cheek-bone. He was borne off 
senseless, to a neighboring shed. 

The two barriers being now taken, the way 
on this side into the lower town seemed open. 
Morgan prepared to enter it with the victori- 
ous vanguard, first stationing Captain Dear- 
born and some provincials at Palace Gate, 
which opened down into the defile from the 
upper town. By this time, however, the death 
of Montgomery and retreat of Campbell, had 
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enabled the enemy to turn all their attention 
in this direction. A large detachment sent by 
General Carleton, sallied out of Palace Gate 
after Morgan had passed it, surprised and cap- 
tured Dearborn and the guard, and completely 
cut off the advanced party. The main body, 
informed of the death of Montgomery, and 
giving up the game as lost, retreated to the 
camp, leaving behind the field-piece which 
Lamb’s company had abandoned, and the mor- 
tars in the battery of St. Roque. 

Morgan and his men were now hemmed in 
on all sides, and obliged to take refuge in a 
stone house, from the inveterate fire which 
assailed them. From the windows of this 
house they kept up a desperate defense, until 
cannon were brought to bear upon it. ‘Then, 
hearing of the death of Montgomery, and see- 
ing that there was no prospect of relief, Morgan 
and his gallant handful of followers were com- 
pelled to surrender themselves prisoners of war. 

Thus foiled at every point, the wrecks of the 
little army abandoned their camp, and retreated 
about three miles from the town; where they 
hastily fortified themselves, apprehending a 
pursuit by the garrison. General Carleton, 
however, contented himself with having se- 
cured the safety of the place, and remained 
cautiously passive until he should be properly 
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reinforced ; distrusting the good faith of the 
motley inhabitants. He is said to have treated 
the prisoners with a humanity the more hon- 
orable, considering the “habitual military 
severity of his temper’’ ; their heroic daring, 
displayed in the assault upon the lower town, 
having excited his admiration. 

The remains of the gallant Montgomery re- 
ceived a soldier’s grave, within. the fortifica- 
tions of Quebec, by the care of Cramahé, the 
lieutenant-governor, who had formerly known 
him. 

Arnold, wounded and disabled, had been as- 
sisted back to the camp, dragging one foot 
after the other for nearly a mile in great agony, 
and exposed continually to the musketry from 
the walls at fifty yards’ distance, which shot 
down several at his side. 

He took temporary command of the shat- 
tered army, until General Wooster should 
arrive from Montreal, to whom he sent an 
express, urging him to bring on succor. ‘‘On 
this occasion,’’ says a contemporary writer, 
‘‘he discovered the utmost vigor of a deter- 
mined mind, and a genius full of resources. 
Defeated and wounded, as he was, he put his 
troops into such a situation as to keep them 
still formidable.’’ * 


* Civil War in America, vol. i., p. 112. 
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With a mere handful of men, at one time 
not exceeding five hundred, he maintained a 
blockade of the strong fortress from which he 
had just been repulsed. ‘‘ I have no thoughts,”’ 
writes he, ‘‘ of leaving this proud town until I 
enter it in triumph. / am im the way of my 
duty, and I know no fear /’’ * 

Happy for him had he fallen at this moment. 
—Happy for him had he found a soldier’s and 
a patriot’s grave, beneath the rock-built walls 
of Quebec. ‘Those walls would have remained 
enduring monuments of his renown. His 
name, like that of Montgomery, would have 
been treasured up among the dearest though 
most mournful recollections of his country, 
and that country would have been spared the 
single traitorous blot that dims the bright page 
of its revolutionary history. 


* See Arnold’s Letter. Remembrancer, ii., 368. 
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